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“NEVER MIND, PLENTY LEFT HONEY.” 
Painted by Edward V Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE:WORLD 


CHANGING THE POLITICAL MAP OF THE 


UNITED 


F the many interesting aspects presented by the 

election last month, perhaps the most impressive is 
the change in the political map. Ever since the Civil- 
War issues were settled, there have been recurring ef- 
forts to form a combination of some sort between the 
South and the West. The Greenbackers tried it, the 
Labor party tried it, the Populists tried it, the Free- 
Silver Democrats tried it, the Progressives tried it. 
Their plans were balked by the unchanging adherence 
of the solid South to the Democratic party. The West 
could be enticed into a new party, but the South could 
not. Now what nearly two generations have tried in 
vain to do has been accomplished under the leadership 
of Woodrow Wilson. The break between the section 
west of the Mississippi and the section east of it and 
north of the old Mason and Dixon’s line is a political 
event of enduring importance. The N. Y. World calls 
it “the beginning of a new political era in the United 
States.” The Chicago Evening Post says, “the election 
has revolutionized the alinements of power which have 
obtained for a generation.” In the map which we re- 
produce, the alliance between the South and West is 
apparent at a glance. But the map does not tell all 
the story. A swing of 200 votes would have made 
Minnesota black. A swing of 3,500 would have made 
Oregon black. A swing of 2,750 would have made 
South Dakota black. In other words, a swing of 6,500 
votes in these three states would have left Iowa the only 
state west of the Mississippi in the Republican ranks. 
And the remarkable feature of this change is that it 
was not affected by any issue, such as free silver, rail- 
way regulations, opposition to the money trust, etc., that 
had a sectional slant. The appeals in the recent cam- 


STATES . 


paign were indeed singularly free from sectional bias. 
The striking difference in the effect of strictly national 
appeals upon the two sections is the significant thing in 
the new alinement. This shift in sentiment and change 
in political geography, as the Washington correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times notes, “was probably not expected 
by any of the political managers, judged by their attitude 
in the early hours of Wednesday morning.” 


The West Surprises the 
Political Managers. 
BEFORE three o'clock of the morning following elec- 


tion, Democratic papers like the N. Y. World and 
N. Y. Times conceded the election of Hughes, signaled 
it to the public, sent editorials and headlines to that 
effect to the printer, and their editions were rushed off 
the press and to the news-stands. Willcox, Republican 
chairman, sent his congratulations to Mr. Hughes, and 
received the latter’s thanks for his “victory.” Mr. 
Roosevelt had gone to bed satisfied, expressing his de- 
light and declaring he would not offer any advice to the 
incoming President. Enough returns were in from all 
the heretofore pivotal states at that time to make con- 
clusions apparently safe. But with the coming of re- 
turns after that hour from North Dakota, followed by 
those from other trans-Mississippi states, the first inti- 
mations of what had happened came to managers, candi- 
dates and journalists alike. They had talked of land- 
slides and tidal waves but not of a political revolution 
in the map. Says the N. Y. Times Washington corre- 
spondent : 


“With the drawing of a new map have arisen new states- 
men, representative of new national policies. The South, 
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the West, the Pacific Coast States, and Ohio constitute the 
new political chart created by Woodrow Wilson and the 
new elements in politics. Whether this map and the per- 
sonalities also created by the shift of opinion will last, re- 
mains to be seen. It is a question to be decided, probably, 
by the Congressional battle two years hence, or two years 
later on by the Presidential election. In the meantime there 
is no overlooking the fact that the Far West has thrown 
its lot in with the solid South, and no longer seems to be 
dependent on the East.” 


Henry Watterson speaks ef “a definite sectionalism 
which shows its ugly visage in the opposing returns of 
the East and the West, thrusting inte the background 
and making a side-show of the old alinements of North 
and South.” Mr. Watterson seems to view the new 
alinement with misgivings. So does the Chicago Trib- 
une. It speaks of the new “yellow peril”—the success 
of the “appeal to terror made by the Democratic apostles 
of fear”—and says: “West of the Mississippi the yellow 
gospel worked. The only way in which the yellow peril 
can be destroyed is by meeting it openly. If people 
who see it and fear what it will do are afraid to call it 
by its name and attack it it will win. It was not met in 
the West and it won.” 


° 





The “Passion for Popular 
Government” in the West. 
[? is not a Southern or Western but an Eastern jour- 
nal, the N. Y. World, that is most outspoken in its 
rejoicing over this new shifting of influence away from 
the Eastern and Middle States. It says: 


“The West has indeed spoken, and nothing better has 
happened in a generation than this shifting of the political 
balance to a section which still maintains the old ideals of 
the Republic which is not owned by its pocketbook and 
which has never made a god of its bank account. To elect 
a President without the sordid assistance of New York, and 
hardly less sordid assistance of Illinois, would be a double 
triumph. Even to lose the Presidency by a small margin 
in such circumstances would be a moral victory that Mr. 
Wilson could always remember with pride. Whether he 


wins or loses in the final count of the States that will de- 
cide the result, his leadership has wrought a mighty political 
revolution in the United States. 


The cash register patriot- 




























PREPAREDNESS 
—Cesare in N, Y. Evening Post 
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A PETTICOAT! 
—Evans in Baltimore American 





ism of New York has been spat upon by a virile American 
West that is keeping the faith of the fathers.” 


One explanation that comes out of the West itself is 
presented by E. P. Costigan, a Progressive leader of 
Colorado, and twice a Progressive candidate for gov- 
ernor. “While the East,” he says, “has been thinking 
in terms of the European war, the Progressives of the 
West have considered domestic peace and justice of 
greater importance, and have voted accordingly.” Noth- 
ing, he goes on to say, is more curious than the per- 
sistent blindness of the people of the East toward the 
passion for popular government in Western America. 
“Tt explains at one and the same time the enduring in- 
fluence of Mr. Bryan and Senator La Follette, the rise 
and eclipse of Colonel Roosevelt, and the present wide- 
spread popularity of President Wilson.” 


Will the Coalition of West and 
South Be Permanent? 

HIS lack of vision on the part of the Republican 
managers is given by the Chicago Evening Post as 
the cause of the defeat of Hughes. “This inability,” it 
says, “to see over the high wall of New York parochial- 
ism shook the party to its foundations at election.” It 
was manifest not in New York alone, but in New Eng- 
land and in the Middle West as well. “They could not 
comprehend that the break-up of 1896, followed by the 
break-up of 1912, had taken the western tail of the Re- 
publican kite and turned it into a self-propelling Zep- 
pelin.” The Rochester Post Express views the “new 

sectionalism” with alarm but questions its permanence. 


“The South and the West, the solid South and the breezy 
West—can these be welded into a stable political combina- 
tion, to dominate the land and make and unmake Presidents 
and policies? The enthusiastic, unconventional West where 
a man’s a man for a’ that, and the oligarchical South where 
he never was; the socially stratified South where names 
mean everything and the casteless West where no one cares 
what the real name of a man may be—have these great 
regions aspirations and ideals enough in common to make 
them political yoke-fellows, bedmates and allies? Now at 
any rate for the first time in history this apparently un- 
natural alliance appears to have succeeded in electing a 
Foenstont whom the great mass of the people and a vastly 
prepondering fraction of their indus- 
trial and business life, their culture, 
wealth and education, distrusted and 
did not want.” 
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NOW THAT IT’S ALL OVER! 
—Gregg in Atlanta Constitution 
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THE PROGRESSIVES DID IT 367 


A Socialist view of the new coalition is voiced in 
Victor Berger’s paper, the Milwaukee Leader. The 
great industrial states, it remarks, having been “pivotal” 
states for years, have built up powerful political ma- 
chines based upon affiliation with vast corporations. If, 


now, they are no longer able to “deliver the goods” in a 
presidential election, they will lose their power, and in- 
dependent action will be developed that means'“a wave 
of so-called radical reform.” This reform will prove 
futile and then will come Socialism, 





He didn’t keep us out of war prices!—Baltimore American. 

There is also this consolation: Less than half the candidates 
can be elected.—Kansas City Star. 

On the Western front it appears that the Republicans entered 
the Democratic trenches but were speedily expelled with great 
loss—N. Y. World. 


It’s a wise voter knows his own party.—Boston Transcript. 

The Sioux City Journal says Mr. Hughes spent a day in “pour- 
ine” over election returns. We'd hardly care to think that of 
him.—Sioux City Tribune. 

Hughes may return to the bench—but it is one of the baseball 
variety.—Atlanta Constitution. 





THE MOVEMENT FOR ROOSEVELT IN 1920 
BEGINS TO BEGIN 


Our of the thousand and one post-mortem ex- 

aminations that have been made since the elec- 
tion, many theories have been advanced; but the 
diagnosis that seems to obtain most favor is to the 
effect that the death of Republican Hopes was due 
to an insufficient healing of the lesion caused in 
1912. Claims are made that the labor unions defeated 
Hughes, that the votes of the women did it, that the 
Pacifists did it. Even the German-Americans put in a 
claim, the Fatherland having asserted, 


defeat of the Republicans is, therefore, unjust. “The 
surprise is not that he did not do better but that he did 
so remarkably well.” 


Progressives and Republicans 
Simply Would Not Mix. 


‘THIS Progressive defection from Hughes in the West 
can not, in the opinion of a number of papers, be 
taken as a revolt from Republicanism itself. It was 








while the result was still in doubt, that 
if Hughes was elected the German- 
American vote did it in protest against 
ilson, and if Wilson was elected it 
did that as a protest against Roose- 
velt! But all these claims, while ap- 
parently supported by a number of 
facts, are not in accord with many 
other facts. In a close election, any 
factor can plausibly advance such 
claims. When Cleveland beat Blaine 
by a close finish in New York State, 
we had convincing arguments to prove 
that St. John did it, that Ben Butler 
did it, that Dr. Burchard did it, that 
the Mugwumps did it. There is a : 
similar situation to-day, except that |}{—*“="™ 














the close finish is seen this yearein [f 

















many states and the real cause of the 
result can in consequence be more 
variously interpreted. The N. Y. 


Courtesy of N. Y. 7imes 


THE NEW POLITICAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


White states are Republican, black states Democratic. A shifting of 6,500 votes in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Oregon would have left every state west of the Mississippi, except lowa, 


Times sent requests to each of its Democratic. The alliance of the solid South with an almost solid West occurs for the first time 


correspondents in the different states, 
to report the reasons for the result in his own local- 
ity. From their reports it declares positively that two 
classes of voters and two only accomplished the result— 
the Progressives and the women. These two causes, how- 
ever, appear to be really but one, since the women who 
helped turn the election in the critical states were them- 
selves Progressives. “From the Hudson river to the 
Mississippi,” says the Times, summarizing the reports 
of its correspondents, “the bolters of 1912 were largely 
satisfied with Hughes, but to the East and West of those 
boundaries, especially to the West, they were not. And 
it was the West that decided the election.” It was not 
Mr. Hughes’s fault, the same paper observes editorially, 
that there are two wings of the Republican party and 
that “there is only the semblance and pretense of a re- 
union between them.” To hold him responsible for the 


in our national history. 


a protest against the national managers of the party. 
The Emporia Gazette, for instance, declares that “the 
Republicanism of this country is indicated by the fact 
that a majority of the states outside of the solid South 
elected Republican governors and Republican legisla- 
tures, and an overwhelming majority of Republican 
local officers.” In *California, for instance, where 
Hughes was defeated by a narrow margin, Hiram John- 
son, Republican candidate for U. S. Senator, was 
elected by a plurality of over 200,000. In Washington, 
where Wilson received 12,000 plurality, Senator Poin- 
dexter, Republican, was reelected to the Senate by over 
50,000, and the whole Republican state ticket, except 
Governor, was elected by heavy majorities. In Kansas, 
where Wilson had a plurality of 30,000, Capper, Re- 
publican governor, was reelected by a handsome plural- 
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ity. The union, in other words, between Republicans and 
Progressives, while it held good for the state tickets, 
did not hold good, in the strongly Progressive states, 
for the national ticket. Even many of those Progressives 

















AFTER THE GRAND OLD PAINTING 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


who voted for Hughes, says William Allen White, of 
Kansas, voted in the sincere belief that he would “wreck 
and utterly destroy the Republican party of 1912 by 
discrediting its leadetship and discarding its conserva- 
tism.” Mr. Roosevelt, said Mr. White (writing not 
long after an interview with the latter), is still a Pro- 
gressive and supported Hughes with a mental reserva- 
tion. The country is still at heart Republican, and 
“when the Republican party cares to return to its con- 
structive, hopeful, positive attitude upon public ques- 
tions, it will return to power and will give the country 
the only effective government it will get.” 


Banners Already Out for 
“Teddy in 1920.” 
[N this situation, the cry of “Roosevelt in 1920” was 


bound to arise. Within a week references to such 
an eventuality were to be seen in paper after paper from 
various sections. It was referred to often as a matter 
of course. It was in editorials, paragraph pleasantries, 
news items, cartoons. Mr. Roosevelt himself, when 
questioned, refused to discuss such a “pipe-dream,” and 
declared himself again “out of politics.” The declara- 
tion has merely excited a little additional hilarity, much 
as if the whale were to say he was out of the sea when 
he comes to the surface to breathe. A parade in Oyster 
Bay in honor of Wilson’s victory three days after the 
election bore several banners with legends that read: 
“Teddy and Nineteen-twenty”; “Teddy, yes; Hughes, 
no.” At the headquarters of the Republican national 
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committe, about the same time, according to N. Y. 
Times reporters, “the faces of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
friends were smiling rather than sad,” and the general 
situation was thus depicted: 


“In Republican circles it is taken for granted that a 
Roosevelt Presidential boom for 1920 will get under way 
before many months. The friends of Colonel Roosevelt are 
counting on the Progressives who followed him into the 
Republican fold to capture the party for him, even tho his 
refusal to be the standard bearer of the Progressives may 
have alienated from him the Bull Moose element that chose 
to remain in the middle of the road. The Old Guard are 
already preparing to reorganize the Grand Old Party along 
their own lines in preparation for the Colonel’s oncoming. 
All of which indicates that the Republican weather forecast 
for the next four years should read, ‘Overcast skies and 
squalls.’ ” 


The subject is treated very gingerly indeed in the Re- 
publican press. One Republican paper, the Detroit 
Journal, asserts that it is Roosevelt who has defeated 
Hughes as well as Taft. The Progressives refused to 
follow him and it brackets him with Barnes, Penrose, 
Crane and Smoot, all of whom must go in the next 
four years, and “the first to make his definite exit is 
Roosevelt.” The Washington Herald, also Republican, 
credits Mr. Roosevelt, on the contrary, with having put 
three men into the White House—himself, Taft and 
Wilson—and with having almost put in a fourth in 
Hughes. “However,” it adds suggestively, “the fourth 
Roosevelt-made President may be elected four years 
hence.”: The N. Y. World, which loves Roosevelt a\- 
most as much as Roosevelt loves Pacifism, has an edito- 
rial on “Roosevelt in 1920,” which opens as follows: 


“That already there should be talk of Col. Roosevelt as 
the Republican candidate in 1920 will cause him no offense. 
It was to qualify himself for the nomination that he threw 
himself into the arms of the Old Guard. His crowning act 
of merit was not so much the hasty betrayal of the Pro- 
gressives as what he did for Mr. Hughes on the stump. 
That Mr. Hughes was defeated only furthered his plans. 

“The Colonel to-day stands in line for any favors the 
standpatters will have to dispense four years from now.” 








HUNTING FOR TROUBLE 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 

















TRIUMPHAL 


Taft had one great advantage over Hughes, anyway. He didn’t 


suffer from suspense.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


MARCH OF 








THE WATER WAGON 
The political machine is on the scrap heap It's the adding 
machine that counts nowadays.—Philadelphia North American 





IMPENDING SIEGE OF THE NATION’S CAPITOL BY 
THE PROHIBITION HOSTS 


ONE of the “side issues” emerges from the contest 

of 1916 with any large success except prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. The single tax seems to have been 
badly beaten in California. Woman suffrage was beaten 
in West Virginia and (apparently) in South Dakota. 
The initiative and referendum is reported beaten in Ar- 
kansas by a small margin. But the prohibition cause 
(not the Prohibition party) captured outright four more 
states—Michigan, Montana, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska; and two additional states—Utah and Florida— 
elected “dry” legislatures, and possibly Illinois did the 
same. In addition, the territory of Alaska seems to 
have voted to go dry, the bill to repeal Prohibition in 
Arkansas was decisively beaten, in Missouri a Prohibi- 
tion amendment, tho beaten, received a considerable 
majority outside St. Louis (even Kansas City voted for 
it), and in Washington and Colorado attempts to modify 
the prohibitory laws by allowing the manufacture and 
sale of beer were heavily defeated. Defeats, beside that 
in Missouri, were sustained by the drys in Maryland and 
California, tho in Maryland four more counties were ad- 
ded to the dry column, and in Cali- 
fornia an amendment prohibiting the 
sale of liquor but not prohibiting its 
manufacture for sale outside the state 
may prove to have been adopted. Al- 
together, according to the National 
Daily (Westerville, O.), organ of the 
National Anti-Saloon League, more 
than 2,000 liquor establishments were 
notified to go out of business on elec- 
tion day and nearly six million per- 
sons were added to the dry popula- 
tion. That population, according to 
the last census figures, is 56,323,390, 
or 61.3 per cent. of the total. Of the 
total area of the United States, 2,637,- 
490 square miles are estimated as dry 
or to be dry as soon as the recent 
election bears fruit and only 336,400 
square miles wet. Counting in Cali- 
fornia, as well as Utah and Florida, 
the dry states now number 25, or 
one more than one-half the states of 
the Union. 


Making Prohibition an 
Issue in Congress. 


A RMED with these facts and fig- 

ures—a large majority of the 
population, a vast majority of the area 
and a majority of one in the number of 
states—the onset of the Prohibition- 
ists at Washington, D. C., the coming 
winter is expected to make the Ger- 
man drive at Verdun or the French 
drive on the Somme look tame and 





8, the question of the constitutionality of the Webb- 
Kenyon law, forbidding the interstate shipment of liquor 
into dry states, was before the U. S. Supreme Court for 
reargument. If the law is nullified by the Supreme 
Court, it gives to the prohibitionists a strong argument 
before Congress for a national prohibitory law as es- 
sential to safeguard the expressed desires of 61.3 per 
cent. of the population. .If the law is sustained, it gives 
prohibitionists in all the dry states a new and effective 
weapon with which to make prohibition prohibit. The 
present attitude of the federal government is regarded 
in prohibition states as that of alliance with an outlawed 
traffic. Thus the Atlanta Constitution asserts that no 
state can to-day have effective prohibition “so long as 
the United States government shall remain an ally of 
the liquor interests, the manufacturers and sellers of the 
outlawed stuff and continues to place at their service 
all of the machinery of the mails whereby state laws 
may be nullified.” Upon what grounds, the Constitution 
asks, can Congress now refuse to let the dry states have 
real prohibition? and it suggests that the present Con- 
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uneventful.’ By that time another 
important event is expected to occur. en " 

. Oo ores ves. 
On the day after election, November N. Y.-H. vad oes 


“I AM DEEPLY CONSCIOUS OF THE RESPONSIBILITY” 


Miss Jeannette Rankin, of Montana, will be the first woman to take her seat in the House 
She is a Republican, a university graduate, a student of social service, 
Herald suggests that she be elected “Madame Speaker.” 


The 
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gress, before its demisc, amend the postal laws to render 
it a penal offense to use the mails for the traffic in liquor 
in prohibition states. 


A Change of Tone Toward 
Prohibition. 
NYONE who has watched the press utterances for 


the last few years on the subject of prohibition can 
not fail te note the change in tone on the part of the most 
influential dailies, especially since the outbreak of the 
European war and the object lessons given in Russia and 
other of the warring countries. Referring to reports 
recently made by Samuel McRoberts, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York City, on 
the important results of the suppression of vodka in 
Russia, the N. Y. Times thus summarily dismisses one 
of the stock arguments against prohibition that has done 
heavy duty for sixty years. It says: ‘Nobody has any 
more patience with talk about the loss of public revenue 
that goes with a decreased manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants. Such talk is both too stupid and too vicious 
for present tolerance.” The cables are telling of a 
“greatly increased demand for prohibition” in Great 
Britain. The “Strength of Britain” movement has been 
organized by business men not heretofore connected 
with the temperance work, who are about to present a 
memorial to Parliament calling for suppression of the 
liquor traffic during the war. It is signed by an im- 


posing list of leading men from all walks of life. The 
Chicago Tribune declares that national prohibition in 
our own country is nearer a reality than careless think- 
ers would have deemed possible even two years ago. 


The Saloon as a Temperance 
Adjunct. 


REASONS in defense of a moderate use of liquors 

can be found by the Tribune (it “heightens the 
colors of life and makes existence a more serene, ac- 
ceptablé experience”) ; but it can find no good reason 
in defense of the American saloon. It concludes an 
editorial on “The Impending Fate of Booze” as follows: 


“The American saloon is the most useful.supporter of pro- 
hibitionists. It robs the demon rum of every saving grace 
ithas. It is built as a complete concession to intemperance. 
It is designed as an enemy of temperance. It is constructed 
to make heavy drinking attractive, if not necessary, and to 
make the rational use of alcoholic drinks impossible. 

“When alcohol presents itself with the quick-lunch aspect 
it has outlawed itself. The American saloon has outlawed 
alcohol in this country. It has made temperance—the ra- 
tional employment of mild stimulant to which the body 
might accommodate itself and with which geniality might 
satisfy itself—an impossible thing. 

“The American saloon is a device of drunkenness. And 
it is the American saloon which is bringing the prohibition 
impulse to the scope of a national movement.” 





THE PATCH OF BLUE IN THE MURKY 
MEXICAN SKY 


E were told by President Wilson in one of his 

Shadow Lawn speeches that “a fierce passion for 
reconstruction” underlies the Mexican Revolution. 
When one looks for the actual work of reconstruction 
so far accomplished, Yucatan is the state to which the 
revolutionists point with pride. That seems to be the 
place where promise has evolved into performance. 
Much is told of the high ideals and purposes elsewhere, 
how the taxes are to be equalized, land restored to the 
peons, education to be made general. For the most 
part these statements are still couched in the future 
tense. But Yucatan seems to be different. There we 
are told what “has .been,” not what is “to be” done. 
Thus, “an agricultural school has been organized and 
established, and experimental stations are also being 
started”; “a company has been organized with a mil- 
lion dollars to construct a railroad that will unite the 
state of Yucatan with the isthmus of Tehuantepec”; 
“lands are being redistributed among those who want 
to work them at the rate of twenty hectares of unculti- 
vated land to each head-of a family.” These are some 
of the specific statements made by M. C. Rolland (who 
has been termed “Carranza’s press agent”). Other 
statements are equally specific. The system of debts, un- 
der which the peons were held in quasi-slavery, has been 
abolished, wages have been “considerably increased,” 
‘the sale of alcoholic liquors has been prohibited, cock- 
fights and bull-fights have been forbidden, five hundred 
traveling libraries have been established, a system of 
public lectures has been instituted, a department of 
public instruction has been organized with “a pedagog 
of renown” at its head, ant a Council of Conciliation 
and a Tribunal of Arbitration have been established 
with power to adjust labor disputes. 


Socialistic Democracy on the 
Way in Mexico. 


W HEN Mr. Rolland gets away from Yucatan his 
statements are for the most part in general terms. 
He does, however, tell of the organization of a federal 
telegraphic service into “a magnificent system with very 
good service at a price five or six times less than in 
telegraphic service of the United States.” He tells us 
also of a remarkable increase in the activity of women. 
Since the new law of divorce was decreed, the moral 
level of many households where woman was more of a 
slave than a free agent has been raised and a “feminist 
movement” has resulted that reached its climax, so far, 
in Yucatan, where two thousand women of the mid- 
dle class met in a congress and enthusiastically discussed 
education, religion and physiology. Mr. Rolland’s ideal 
of government appears to be State Socialism, and he 
asserts that “the Mexican agitation shows more and 
more definite Socialistic tendencies,” and that Mexico 
will yet lead the way for all South American and 
North American countries into the paradise of Socialis- 
tic democracy. Even as “advanced” a state as New 
Zealand, the Topeka Capital says, may profit by some 
of the recent laws passed in Yucatan. Children under 
13 years of age can not be employed in factories, boys 
under 15 and girls under 18 can not work nights, women 
are forbidden to work for 30 days before and 30 days 
after becoming mothers, and wherever women are em- 
ployed there must be a special floor in a state of perfect 
sanitation where they may give nourishment to their 
babies for fifteen minutes every two hours without 
having that period deducted from their rest time. 
“More democratic legislation,” says the Topeka paper, 
“cannot be found in the annals of any country.” 
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Progress of Reconstruction 
in Mexico. 


Y UCATAN is the patch of blue in the Mexican sky. 

That the blue is spreading is stoutly claimed by 
Mexican officials. In an authoritative statement pre- 
pared for the Christian Science Monitor several weeks 
ago, it was stated that agrarian commissions are already 
at work in other states, and “community lands are being 
restored to their rightful owners in many portions of 
the republic.” The debt system, we are told, has been 
“entirely abolished,” the amount of indebtedness for 
which a laborer can be held being limited by law and, 
at the end of a certain period, wiped out. A minimum 
wage has been decreed, labor unions are encouraged, 
conscription for the army abolished. Thousands of new 
schools have been established. In Yucatan alone, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Dr. David Starr Jordan 
last July, 2,400 free schools are in existence where 
there were but 200 in 1914. “In all of Mexico,” said 
Dr. Jordan, “except the war-torn belt and the mining 
states, new democratic institutions are springing up like 
fresh grass after a prairie fire.” In fourteen out of the 
twenty-seven states, he asserts, the great haciendas have 
been bought upon equitable terms with state bonds, to 
be subdivided and sold on easy terms. The N. Y. 
Evening Post, tho discounting some of these re- 
ported accomplishments as possibly matters “merely set 
afoot” instead of actually achieved, sees nevertheless 
“great encouragement for the hope of a new and better 
Mexico.” The man in Yucatan to whom reforms there 
are generally attributed is General Alvarado, governor 
of the State. His unique merit seems to lie in his 
ability to tell his own people blunt and unpleasant truths 
instead of tickling their self-pride with flattering rhet- 
oric. In his speech at a pedagogic congress held at 
Merida not long ago he told his hearers that their 
schools “do not fulfil the needs of mankind,” that the 
School of Commerce (Escuela de Comercio) is a “com- 
plete failure,” that there are in Mexico “really no 
merchants in the real meaning of the word,” that “it is 
impossible that the Literary Institute (Instituto Lite- 
raria) should give us youths prepared for something.” 
He adds: “I know that my words will displease all the 
teachers and also the students; but J am telling the 
truth and I must state facts.” 


Graft Among Carranza’s 
Generals. 


NATURALLY, most of the reports of the situation 

in Mexico that reach the American public come 
from the northern states. In these states there are few 
indications that the sky is clearing. The Joint Com- 
mission has been in session for several months and, 
according to the N. Y. Times, “the one tangible success” 
which the American Commissioners have achieved as 
a result of eleven weeks of conference is “the estab- 
lishment of cordial relations with the Mexican commis- 
sioners.” The National Guard troops on the Amer- 
ican border have been but slightly diminished, and un- 
official reports indicate that few more are to be sent 
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home. The activities of the Villistas seems to be grow- 
ing more formidable. One explanation for the futility 
of the Carranzista troops is supplied by John Kirby, 
a correspondent of the N. Y. World, who describes at 
length in that paper a debauch of graft on the part of 
Carranza generals. One of them whom he names 
General Laviaga, “one of minister of war Obregon’s 
favorites”—is reported as openly boasting to Kirby that 
he had made half a million dollars gold in the last 
six months, by using the peons to work the rich mines 
and shipping the ore to the United States, by com- 
mandeering horses and cattle and selling them, by buy- 
ing ore with counterfeit American money and selling it 
Kirby, it seems, disguised the fact that he was a news- 
paper correspondent, and the General, it is alleged, 
solicited his services in these merry little schemes, 
promising that Kirby could easily make $10,000 a month 
and even, if he had plenty of nerve, $25,000 a month. 
The dilapidated railroads, according to Kirby, are being 
used chiefly to ship out loot. “Men, women and chil- 
dren are dying of starvation in the streets of Chihuahua, 
Torreon and Durango.” Ranchers, deprived of horses 
and even implements, are unable to raise crops and less 
than 80 per cent. of the crops in the states visited— 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango—were planted this 
year. The peso is worth approximately three cents, and 
the peons are receiving 9 to 15 cents a day for labor. 





Must Uncle Sam Pay the Bills for 
Mexico’s Disturbance? 


LAIMS upon the Mexican government for damages 

already amount, it is said, to more than one billion 
dollars, over $400,000 being held by Europeans. The 
Wall Street Journal and various other journals express 
a belief that the United States will yet have to settle the 
bill for these damages, having forced Huerta out after 
he had been recognized by the nations of Europe, and 
having at that time virtually “underwritten” Villa and 
Carranza and supplied them with munitions. What is 
more, the Mexican government itself may send us a 
bill. The Mexican members of the Joint Commission 
have handed in a list of Mexicans killed on Mexican 
soil by Americans, and they shrewdly urge that while 
Mexico, being in a state of civil war, should be exempt 
from damages inflicted upon us, the United States 
suould be held to accountability for the damage in- 
flicted upon Mexicans! General Gonzales, in an inter- 
view with Gregory Mason, for the Outlook, was per- 
haps laying the base for another series of claims when 
he said: 


“The Pershing expedition and the embargo on certain 
articles which the Constitutional Government had been ob- 
taining in the United States have retarded the complete 
pacification and reconstruction of the country by at least 
a year.... The Constitutionalist army has captured, in 
battle with rebels, arms and ammunition straight from 
American factories, and it is well known that the enemies 
of the Mexican Government plot and connive and distribute 
their propaganda in American cities with the absolute tol- 
eration of the American authorities.” 





And Daniel Webster doubted whether that part of the United 
States that ‘lies west of the Rocky Mountains was worth claim- 
ing!—N. Y. World. 


Peoria’s tractors are cutting great swaths in the war zone. 
But Peoria’s other well-known product is available for domestic 
warfare only.—Toledo Blade. 


The Entente Powers have seized the navy of Greece, but at 
last accounts the navy of Switzerland was comparatively safe— 
N. Y. Telegraph. 


The theory that teetotalers make the best soldiers may be all 
right, but when England really wanted to make some gains she 
had to call on her tanks.—Southern Lumberman, 
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WHAT EUROPE EXPECTS FROM MR. WILSON’S 
DIPLOMACY 


SUSPICION prevails at the Wilhelmstrasse that 

Mr. James W. Gerard will before long cease to act 
in the capacity of American Ambassador at the court of 
William II. There is not the slightest intimation that 
official Berlin is discontented with Mr. Gerard. He has, 
it is true, come in at different times for much severe 
criticism from German dailies like the Vossische Zei- 
tung. There were intimations that he showed a dispo- 
sition to influence German policy in a fashion incom- 
patible with the self-respect of the German people. 
These accusations were speedily silenced and they did 
not at any time receive countenance in official circles. 
The Berlin impression, given in the despatches to the 
Gazette de Lausanne, makes it appear that Mr. Gerard 
does not reflect with sufficient fidelity the policy of our 
Department of State. He seems to have encountered 
obstacles to the success of his mission which are hinted 
at in a vague kind of way by some of the dailies. The 
German government seems to have taken pains to let it 
be known that Ambassador Gerard is persona grata to 
itself. He has, the Kdlnische Zeitung says, been unable 
to bring home to the United States government the hope- 
lessness of the task set him—modification of German 
submarine policy. There has never been any real with- 
drawal by the Wilhelmstrasse of its first irreconcilable 
attitude. 


Berlin Awaits an Anglo- 
American Crisis. 


With the tightening of the blockade by sea, Mr. 
Wilson had to make representations of a decided 
kind to London. From the very beginning of the war 




















DEFENDER OF WEAK NATIONS 


“But circumstances alter cases.” 
—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 





the Washington government has been irritated by the 
insistence of Great Britain upon her position as mistress 
of the seas. That irritation has grown rather than di- 
minished. The Kreuz-Zcitung, the Berlin daily which 
conveys these ideas of the situation, is well aware that 
Mr. Wilson has a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
Wilhelmstrasse ; but he has been met at least half way, 
whereas he has received nothing but rebuffs from Vis- 
count Grey. The language of British diplomacy has 
been strictly correct, but there has been no recognition 
of American claims. There is also a further change in 
the ideas of Mr. Wilson, as they are understood in the 
German journalistic mind. Mr. Wilson perceives that 
Great Britain’s claim to be mistress of the seas clashes 
not only with German aspirations of a commercial kind 
but with those of the United States. Official Berlin 
sees reason to believe that some at least of the protests 
of our Department of State take the form of assertions 
that the American coast is under blockade by the fleets 
of the British. This will not be tolerated by Washing- 
ton. 


What Mr. Wilson is Expected to Do 
to the Allies. 


ERMANY understands that Mr. Wilson means to 

take issue sharply with London on an issue raised 
by visits of submarines to neutral waters. The Presi- 
dent is faced, the Kreuz-Zeitung fears, with the problem 
that Norway tried to evade. Our Department of State 
received what the British foreign office called a memo- 
randum and Mr. Wilson did not like it. That was as 
far back as last August. He has thought it over since 
and he likes it less than ever. Great Britain told the 
United States not to let belligerent submarines use our 
waters, roadsteads or ports. “This is recommended not 
only to safeguard the belligerent rights of the Allies but 
in order to preserve the liberty of commercial naviga- 
tion and to avoid risks of dispute.” The existing law 
as to warships can not be applied in its entirety to sub- 
marines, aver the British. These vessels can navigate 
and remain at sea unobserved. It is impossible to iden- 
tify them as neutral or belligerent, or to remove the 
capacity for harm inherent in such craft. Any place 
which provides a submarine far from its base with 
opportunity for rest and replenishment of its supplies 
thereby furnishes such an addition to its powers that 
the place becomes in fact a base of naval operations 
An animated controversy proceeds at this moment be- 
tween London and Washington over this communica- 
tion, we learn from the Berlin press. Dailies like the 
Kélnische, the Vossische and the Frankfurter have 
ceased to denounce Mr. Wilson, becoming, in fact, in- 
different whether he won his reelection or not. It is 
thought that between Washington and London existed 
at last a genuine dispute in which the interests of 
America and Germany are one. Downing Street wants 
our Department of State to agree that German sub- 
marines, whether merchantmen or not, shall be de- 
tained in our ports if they show up in them. It was 
the attitude of Mr. Wilson when this wish was made 
known to him that turned the tide of German opinion. 
Germany will do much to avoid offense to Mr. Wilson 
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if it can be shown that he recognizes the rights of a 
submarine. 


Mr. Wilson to Defy the 
Allies at Sea. 
SUMMING up available comment in the press of 


central Europe, it may be said that Berlin and Vi- 
enna look forward to a period of difficulty in the rela- 
tions of London and Washington. This difficulty will 
affect the rights of neutrals on the high seas, a subject 
upon which the President has modified some of the 
theories he entertained when the war began. The press 
of the Allies continues to comment with firmness upon 
the prospect. The Paris Temps is, perhaps, the most 
courteous in its tone, the London Post being, perhaps, 
the most provocative. The Allies, according to the 
latter, do not mean to submit to any kind of dictation 
that has a tendency to diminish the naval pressure upon 
Germany. The London Spectatcr, no great admirer 
of Mr. Wilson, echoes that remark. The British press 
in general is as severe in dealing with the President as 
the German press was until lately. A sudden discovery 
in Germany that Mr. Wilson had earned the cordial 
dislike of eminent British statesmen did much to revise 
Berlin ideas of him. There is no doubt, according to 
one observer in England who has been quoted exten- 
sively in Germany, that the English dislike America. 
The Wilson suggestion of a league of peace has been 
commented upon with sarcasm in an organ as closely 
in touch with the British foreign office as the London 
Post. The Kreuz-Zcitung has much to say on this sub- 
ject. The kindlier attitude of the Germans to Mr, 
Wilson is ascribed in the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, 
which, like Swiss dailies in general, is an unofficial organ 
of German diplomatic opinion, to a perception of the 
possibility of a quarrel between him and the English. 
The basis of this quarrel is very delicately intimated in 
the London Times: 


“In any reading of the circumstances, the main issue 
seems, indeed, to lie between the Governments of the United 


States and of Germany; but there may be important sub- 
sidiary issues, should it appear that the U-53 received any 
assistance in American waters or that information obtained 
by the commander of the German submarine in the United 





HIS HAPPY HOME-COMING 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


States enabled him to inflict damage upon British shipping 
with greater ease and certainty... . German submarine 
warfare, as President Wilson has repeatedly and forcibly 
argued, violates all established rules and principles of the 
Law of Nations. While it is for him to protect the dignity 
and interests of the American people, it is for the Govern- 
ments of the Allied Powers to make it clear that they can- 
not and do not regard German submarine ‘frightfulness’ as 
coming within the recognized laws of war.” 





In all recent interviews with the Crown Prince he has failed 
to set new dates for taking Verdun.—Atlanta Constitution. 


If King Constantine ever does really abdicate, he should have 
no trouble in qualifying as an experienced cabinet-maker.— 
Southern Lumberman. 


Japan’s designs on China will remain pacific as long as China 
doesn’t resist—Florida Times-Union. 


“Greece is said to have suspended payments because of a short- 
age of money.” If anybody knows a better reason let him men- 
tion it—Toledo Blade. 





A NEW NATIONAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST ‘THE LAST 
SURVIVING VESTIGE OF SLAVERY” 


"THE old system of slavery is gone. But penal servi- 

-tude remains. A national campaign has _ been 
inaugurated to destroy the latter and the biggest move- 
ment ever attempted in behalf of penal reform is con- 
templated. Thomas Mott Osborne will be one of the 
star speakers, and the National Committee on Prison 
Labor will have charge of the campaign. Mr. Osborne, 
more than any other man, has dramatized the subject 
of penal reform; but a large amount of careful investi- 
gation and experimentation had been done long before 
Mr. Osborne entered into the movement, and there is 
a feeling that the time has come to cut the tap-root of 
the old system and put it in the class of medieval an- 
tiquities where it is thought to belong. The status of 
the convict to-day, says E. Stagg Whitin, Ph.D., general 





secretary of the National Committee, is that of one in 
penal servitude. The system is sanctioned by the com- 
mon law, regulated by the legislature, recognized by the 
federal Constitution. It has continued unchallenged as 
a basic institution necessary to the continued stability 
of our social structure. The time has come to chal- 
lenge it in every State of the Union. Local committees 
are to be formed in every accessible locality. The con- 
vict-lease plan, the contract-labor plan, the piece-goods 
plan, and all similar plans that imply a form of slavery 
must go. After two years of careful study, the Nation- 
al Committee declares the whole contract system of 
prison labor to be .“prejudicial to the welfare of the 
prisoner, the prisoner’s family and the public.” The 
committee is especially opposed to that system and to 
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of reforms that may be epoch-makinz 
in penological advance.” 


Penal Servitude as a 
Survival of Slavery. 


MPHASIS is laid by Mr. Osborne 

upon, self-government in prisons. 
That is his special contribution to the 
cause of penal reform. Such a friend- 
ly paper as the N. Y. Evening Post 
editorially remarks that ‘“‘convict-self- 
government is yet an experiment, 
which may or may not prove broadly 
practical,” but which is entitled to a 
fair and sympathetic trial. Emphasis 
is laid on a different phase of the sub- 
ject by Mr. Whitin in his able work 








Copvright, Underwood & Underwood 


REVERSING THE SCRIPTURES 


Instead of beating swords into plowshares, the British have converted farm tractors into 
formidable war machines. The picture above is of one of these ‘tanks,’ 


on “Penal Servitude” recently pub- 
lished by the National Committee. He 
as the soldiers call emphasizes the subject of contract la- 


them, or “‘steel-shelled armadillos of the Somme,” as a poetic scribe terms them. Frederick ae 1 wt: vie f . al rie 7" 
Palmer says they have saved 25,000 British casualties in the attacks on the Somme. This tank bor as the essence o pena servitude. 


has been wounded. The left caterpillar belt has been torn loose. 


every other system “which exploits his labor to the 
detriment of the prisoner.” 


Effects of Osborne’s Resignation 
: as Warden of Sing Sing. 
ECENT events at Sing Sing prison have played an 


important part in bringing on this new national 
campaign. Not only has popular interest been awak- 
ened in this country but in Europe (despite the war) 
and in Japan. Dr. Harmon Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, tells of his surprise in meeting a 
group of social workers in Tokyo who had sent a special 
agent to observe Sing Sing and, other American prisons, 
and he found that they knew more about the details of 
the self-government system at Sing Sing than he him- 
self had been able to learn. The resignation of Mr. 
Osborne as warden releases him for larger work. He 
is looked upon by many of those interested in penal 
reform as a better agitator than administrator. <A 
writer in the Survey! Winthrop D. Lane, speaks very 
plainly on the subject. He says Mr. Osborne is tact- 
less, moody and credulous, and has alienated many 
friends of prison reform by his “frequent changes of 
mind and inability to remember his own words.” Also 
he is “a poor judge of men,” and if you do not believe 
that he is always right you are bound, in his eyes, to 
be plotting for his undoing. A writer in the N. Y. 
Evening Post—Elizabeth Miner King—writes in much 
the same vein. It is impossible, we are told, for Mr. 
Osborne to take orders from his superiors in office, 
and there is nothing too black for his conception of his 
enemies. It was noticeable in the recent campaign that 
neither Adolph Lewisohn, president of the National 
Committee, nor E. Stagg Whitin, general secretary, sus- 
tained Mr. Osborne’s assaults upon Governor Whitman 
and the new superintendent of prisons in New York 
State. But as a leader, agitator and inspirer of others, 
Mr. Osborne’s defects as an administrator are not re- 
garded as important. Says Mr. Lane: “I would not 
minimizé Mr. Osborne’s strength, his wonderful appeal 
to the harassed soul, his genius for personal relation- 
ship. He has penetrated the American consciousness 
with a sense of the importance and hopefulness of 
prison reform that no man living or dead has ever done. 
More than that, he has demonstrated the practicability 





He writes as follows 


“Slavery was conceived as necessary to the stability of 
society until it was done aWay with. The world progress 
has been said to be based upon the conquest of the weak 
and uncivilized by the strong and supposedly virtuous. 
Plato could depict no state of ideal justice without a slave 
class. Justice to-day can conceive of no state without penal 
servitude, yet those same forces which overthrew the black 
slavery of a generation ago are to-day tending unperceived 
to limit and to change this penal form of slavery till it too 
may soon be considered with the historic past.” 


The economic value of a criminal’s labor, Mr. Whitin 
goes on to show, has been the determining factor in 
the evolution of the form of his punishment. In medie- 
val days he was made a penal slave or serf. When 
serfdom went, the hangman wes regarded as the best 
means of disposing of all kinds of lawless persons. 
Even an able-bodied beggar who would not go to the 
workhouse went to the gallows. Then came the eco- 
nomic demand for colonists in America and later in 
Australia and the convicts were hustled off in ships, 
and America and Australia became to England sub- 
stitutes for prisons. When the “industrial revolution” 
was brought about by machinery, the demand for cheap 
labor led to the exploitation of convict labor for private 
gain, which continues to this day. Convict labor is 
sold by the state much as slave labor was sold. It is. 
in fact, to use Mr. Whitin’s phrase, “the last surviving 
vestige of the old slave system.” 





Penal Reform as a Foundation 
for Social Uplift. 
HE movement to abolish the system of penal servi- 


tude in totd is, we are told, “spreading over the coun- 
try.” The strongest force in this direction has been the 
protest of organized labor against the unfair competition 
of convict goods. The substitute for private exploita- 
tion is what the reformers call “state use,” under which 
the prisons produce for the state what the state itself, in 
its various departments, can consume. “The feeling is 
abroad that it is the state’s duty not only to provide labor 
for its convicts but labor of such character as in no way 
to peralize free labor and the free artisan; that, tho the 
prisoner should not be exploited for private gain, he 
should. be worked efficiently so that he may return to 
the state the full amount of his cost to it, and, by the 
sweat of his brow, support his wife and children.” 
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Six states—New York, Ohio, Missouri, New Jersey, 
California and Wyoming—now provide such a system 
of state production and consumption. In the year IgII 
alone twenty-one legislatures made some provision for 
state operation of prison industries. The industrial 
efficiency of the convict thus developing, says Mr. 
Whitin, “promises a new development destined to 
strike at the very basis of the slave system itself.” It 
will do more. It will elevate other classes of labor, 
and he quotes Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, the British sociol- 
ogist, as follows: 

“Its dealings with the criminal mark, one may say, the 
zero point in the scale of treatment which society conceives 
to be the due of its various members. If we raise this point 
we raise the standard all along the scale. The pauper may 
justly expect something better than the criminal, the self- 
supporting poor man or woman than the pauper. Thus if 
it is the aim of good civilization to raise the general stand- 
ard of life, this is a tendency which a savage criminal law 
will hinder and a humane one assist.” 


Such is the line of development to be preached in 
the new crusade. The new system gives industrial edu- 
cation to the convict, rewards zeal and industry with 
promotion and higher wages, gives relief to the family 
of the convict, lessens the taxes of the citizen, and 
does not interfere with the regular market prices of 
manufactured goods. To quote Mr. Whitin again: 


WHAT FRANCE WILL FIGHT FOR TO THE 





LAST 





THE BREAKING 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-l 


POINT 


“The market of the states and subdivisions of the states 
in their inter-relation one to the other, plus the great mat 
ket available through the national government, can ensure 
a non-competitive market for the goods of the prisons—as 
we hope to see them, run with a maximum of efficiency 
—and also for the products of other eleemosynary institu- 
tions and of industrial training institutions, which the trade 
school system is bound to establish through the length and 
breadth of this land.” 





There is some comfort in knowing that an election can’t run 
into the fourteenth inning.—Toledo Blade. 


More machine guns and fewer machine politicians are among 
the crying needs of the country.—Los Angeles Times. 


We fear the eggs in the nest of the dove of peace are mostly 


door knobs.—Los Angeles Times. 


The “mad King of Bavaria” dies just at the time when he was 
beginning to seem about as sane as any of them.—Chicago Herald. 





THE GREAT OBSTACLE TO PEACE 
IN EUROPE 


WHEN the Quai d’Orsay formally notified all French 

ambassadors to its allied chancelleries that a retro- 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine was in the irreducible 
minimum of the Briand peace terms, an indefinite pro- 
longation of the war became a matter of course. The 
central powers, through inspired organs in Berlin and 
Vienna, make that very clear. All talk of what will be 
done about Belgium, of the irredentist region to which 
Italy aspires and the final disposition of the German 
colonies remains for the moment sub«rdinate to a 
greater consideration. Germany will not accept “in 
principle” the suggestion that the provinces comprising 
her Reichsland shall go back to France. This much is 
evident not only from what is said by official and con- 
servative organs like the Kreuz-Zeitung but in the light 
of comment in radical papers of which the Frankfurter 
Zeitung is a type. Herr Zimmermann, for the moment 
the conspicuous representative of Berlin diplomacy, is 
firm on this issue. He is faced by a Briand ministry no 
less decided. The subject does not emerge at all in 
the discussion raging in the Reichstag at Berlin, in the 
Commons at London or in the Chamber at Paris. Its 
importance, nevertheless, may be estimated by the fact, 
as reported in the Gazette de Lausanne, that the least 
suspicion of wavering on the subject in official Petro- 
grad and official London would disrupt the alliance 
against the central powers. France will suffer anni- 
hilation before she will yield her great aspiration. She 


would regard all her sacrifices as vain if it were not 
realized. 





Peril of the Republican 
; Government in Paris. 
HCULD the war end without a restoration of Alsace 


and Lorraine to France, the third French republic 
would cease to exist. Premier Briand is said in the 
Kolnische Zeitung to entertain that view and President 
Poincaré is supposed to be in agreement with him. It is 
understood that the French President would resign his 
office before he would give up the lost provinces. Italy 
is with her Latin sister in this. The German press un- 
derstands that Rome and Paris form a kind of com- 
bination within the anti-German alliance based upon the 
territorial ambitions of the pair. The situation proves 
to the pan-German organs in eastern Germany that the 
western allies are in a war of conquest. The followers 
of Premier Briand are believed to dread the develop- 
ment of a situation out of which peace would emerge 
next year but for French determination to extend the 
European boundaries of the republic. All the enemies 
of the present form of government in France, clericals, 
monarchists and moderates, are watching the progress 
of this crisis with anxiety. The enemies of the republic, 
according to the Vossische Zeitung, would demand a 
restoration of the Bourbons if, after bleeding so terribly, 
France failed to regain what Bismarck took. 


Alsace and Lorraine as 
y . Germany’s Trumps. 
IPLOMATIC circles in Berlin are said to feel con- 
fident that French disappointment over the lost 


provinces will yet disrupt the Petrograd-Paris-London 
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combination. The idea reflected in the comment of 
the Rheinisch-Westfilische Zeitung, the Strassburg 
Post, the Munich Neueste Nachrichten and in others 
of equal importance. The sessions of important com- 
mittees of the Reichstag were given over to the subject 
when Herr von Jagow got back from his recent con- 
ference with Emperor William. His Majesty is said 
in the French press to believe that the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine would end the sway of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. It has been the boast of this house, ever since 
the days of the great Frederick, that its territories ex- 
pand rather than decrease. It would be a pitiful end 
to the reign of William II. if the symbol of German 
imperialism were turned into its mockery. It is doubt- 
ful if the Hohenzollerns would take all Belgium as a 
consolation. The neutral press of Europe, from Sweden 
to Spain, considers this view of the inner crisis in the 
diplomacy of peace a sound one. The war must end, 
as the Dagens Nyheter observes, not as a victory of 
Great Britain over Germany or of Germany over Great 
Britain, but as a determination of the supreme issues on 
the continent of Europe. Viewed as a struggle between 
France and Germany; Alsace and Lorraine, according 
to a diplomatist who writes in the Madrid Epoca, and 
who is believed to be very well informed, are the spoils, 
the things at stake. It would be impossible to persuade 
the French that they had won the war if they emerged 
from it without them. 


Bethmann-Hollweg Defies 
the French Republic. 


HE latest of the sensational speeches in the Reichs- 
tag, comprising one long defiance of the Allies by the 
Imperial Chancellor, are understood by the European 
press to convey the irreducible minimum of German 
terms. The French irreducible minimum and the Ger- 
man irreducible minimum, as the Rome Tribuna has 
pointed out, clash hopelessly. The conflict must be 
settled before peace will be even in sight. When Doctor 
von Bethmann-Holfweg told the Reichstag that his 
country’s enemies were waging a war of conquest, he 
meant that they fight to restore Alsace and Lorraine to 
France. When he refers to a league of great powers to 
guarantee peace, he has in mind the retention forever 
of the very territory for which France feels she is now 
waging the war. The issue is all the graver to those 
Italian dailies which deal with it because it seems now 
to involve the destiny of one or the other of the great 
powers so vitally interested. The Chancellor and his 
close friends, including Herr von Jagow and Herr 
Zimmermann, as well as the liberal leaders in the 
Reichstag, expect to put France in the wrong before 
the world here. The third republic will be in the posi- 
tion of prolonging the agony for the sake of a selfish 
territorial ambition. She showed her hand, the Volks- 
zeitung (Cologne) says, when the peace question was 
last discussed between Viscount Grey and the French 
ambassador,in London. Mr. Lloyd George had inferred, 
from utterances by Socialist leaders in the chamber at 
Paris, that the radical and anti-clerical groups were 
willing to consider an end of the war without reference 
to the lost provinces. He knows better now. The for- 
eign office is committed definitely to the French side of 
the Alsace-Lorraine issue. Von Bethmann-Hollweg at 
once arose in the Reichstag and defied Paris and Lon- 


don. Germany will fight the matter to the last trench. 
This seems to many European dailies to put peace off 
indefinitely. 


The British Plan to Bring 
Germany to Terms. 


KNOWING how bitter the Alsace-Lorraine pill must 

be to a Hohenzollern stomach, Viscount Grey, with 
the approval of Prime Minister Asquith, devised a plan 
which seemed at one time to commend itself to M. 
Briand. This, as suggested in dailies like the Paris 
Liberté, Echo and Journal, contemplated that “liberal- 
ization” of all government at Berlin which is so im- 
portant to the allied organs. The King of Prussia would 
be put out of the Bundesrat and Socialists in Berlin and 
Paris would find a formula for the lost provinces. The 
project was wrecked by the attitude of the Scheide- 
manns, the Davids and the Naumanns in the Reichstag 
itself. These radicals or socialists, or whatever they 
may be termed in their new groupings, were altogether 
with the Chancellor. Even the extremists to which 
Liebknecht adheres could not commit themselves even 
privately to a “liberalization” that handed national terri- 
tory over to the foe. As for winning the German peo- 
ple over to any deposition of the Hohenzollerns, that 
is nonsensical, except to London dailies like the Post 
and French dailies like the Figaro. All calculations in 
Berlin may be upset by the masses of the German peo- 
ple, declares the Manchester Guardian, and they, it un- 
derstands, are encouraging an active peace propaganda. 
This propaganda does not seem to consider Alsace and 
Lorraine at all, however. Nevertheless, the influence 
of the peace party is much greater among the masses 
than it seems to be in the Reichstag. 














A STRAIN ON THE AFFECTIONS 


_ NoRweEcian TO SwevE: “What, you here, too? I thought you were a 
friend of Germany.” 
Swepve: “I WAS!” / 
—London Punch 
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WILL THE IRISH STAND FOR CONSCRIPTION? 





IRELAND ON THE EVE OF ANOTHER SANGUINARY 
INSURRECTION 


N° ordinary precautions were those taken by the 

new chief secretary for Ireland to conceal from 
the newspapers all details of that movement of British 
troops to Dublin which has just provoked John Red- 
mond to hot resentment. The truce, according to The 
Freeman’s Journal, supposed to be under the control 
of Mr. Redmond himself, is now at an end. Mr. T. M. 
Healy, the renowned Corkonian, denounced the Home 
Secretary in the Commons as the most hard-hearted 
jailer Ireland has ever had. Mr. Devlin, the firebrand 
of the Irish party, attacked Prime Minister Asquith 
before a crowded House of Commons because he had 
taken affairs in Ireland out of the hands of Irishmen 
and handed them over to a British aristocrat. The 
Home Rulers in the House applauded this indictment, 
couched in highly sensational terms and winding up 
with a charge that Dublin is ruled to-day on the basis 
of suggestions in the anti-Irish London Post, organ of 
that Conservative clique which has always denounced 
Home Rule as a blow at the heart of the British Em- 
pire. Vainly did Mr. Lloyd George strive to deal with 
this tide of Irish discontent. He was met with some- 
thing very like abuse and was told that he is hatching 
a conscription scheme for Ireland out of which blood- 
shed and riot will come. Ireland swarms with English 
troops, Mr. Devlin says, and their work is the enforce- 
ment of the new conscription policy. 


Reign of Terror in Cork 
and Dublin. 


UNDREDS of men are in prison in the west of 

Ireland. The south is honeycombed with con- 
spiracy. Trials can not be held on charges of sedition 
because juries will not convict. Everywhere the Sinn 
Feiners conduct an underground campaign. The au- 
thority of John Redmond is at its lowest ebb. This is 
the picture painted by observers on the spot in the 
London Post and the London Mail. Mr. Asquith is 
anxious to avoid the word “conscription,” but he can 
not escape the term “coercion.” It is hurled at him 
in the House by the Redmonites. Their leader has 
tried to hold peaceful meetings in Waterford and other 
places, but the turbulence of the audience sometimes 
passes all bounds. The Home Rulers in the Commons 
address their constituents in wild phrases. Mr. 
Meagher, of North Kilkenny, for instance, said that 
the Asquith ministry “is composed of the damnest 
political tricksters that ever cursed a nation,” and Mr. 
Dillon dared the Castle coterie to deny that they are 
scheming “bloody murder” at this moment. Mr. Dev- 
lin is said to be followed by paid spies from the castle 
at every step. Three patriotic newspapers were sup- 
pressed quite lately. In Galway a recruiting officer was 
thrown into the river. 


Application of Conscrip- 
tion to Ireland. 


ONFUSION has been created in Liberal councils 
by belief in the conversion of Prime Minister 
Asquith to the policy of conscription for Ireland. The 
thing is to be disguised behind a euphemism, but there 
will be compulsory military service. Chief Secretary 





Duke is to put the measure through on its administra- 
tive side, his reputation for determination and severity 
being by this time well established all over Ireland. 
The Freeman's Journal (Dublin) points out that Ire- 
land has at this time 154,000 men in the army, the ma- 
jority of them being Roman Catholics. These men 
have been denied a due proportion of chaplains of their 
faith. They were refused leave to wear Irish emblems 
on their uniforms, altho the Scotch can use the thistle 
and the Welsh bear any device they like. When re- 
cruits are obtained, they are drafted into English regi- 
ments in flat defiance of the understanding arrived at 
between Home Rulers and Unionists in London. Mr. 
Lloyd George concedes the magnitude of blunders like 
this, but the promised reforms are delayed. This ex- 
plains the difficulty Mr. John Redmond experiences in 
getting his countrymen to enlist. These remarks in the 
Home Rule organ are borne out in part by explanations 
in the Unionist /rish Times (Dublin), which inclines, 
nevertheless, to the view that drastic measures are 
necessary to put down the rebellicn brewing in the 
south of Ireland. 


Bringing Pressure to Bear 
Upon Ireland. 


ROUND table conference of all shades of re- 

ligious and political opinion in Ireland in order 
to initiate a new recruiting campaign was deferred 
through the influence of Sir Edward Carson. His be- 
lief, if Irish newspapers understand him, is that the 
voluntary system has been exhausted. The gaps in the 
ranks of Irish regiments can be filled only by conscrip- 
tion. He is to the Home Rulers the evil genius in the 
latest crisis and he is denounced in The Irish Indepen- 
dent (Dublin) as the author of a new quarrel between 
Ulster and the south. Ulster favors conscription, it is 
said, on the ground that the men of the south are 
standing about with their hands in their pockets, while 
the Orangemen die on the Somme. These idlers will 
not forever keep their hands in their pockets, accord- 
ing to the London Post. London hears mysterious tales 
of quantities of ammunition landed on remote sections 
of the Irish coast, of the blowing up of gunboats on 
patrol, of cellars in which bombs are buried and of a 
secret society with grips and passwords enrolling 
thousands. The conspiracy has gone so far that Irish 
members of Parliament are under suspicion of con- 
nivance with the plot. The Chief Secretary goes 
guarded day and night. There is even a tale of the 
blowing up of an arsenal on the Liffey. These rumors, 
wild as they may be, derive temporary credibility be- 
cause of the censorship upon Irish news. Moreover, 
it is essential now to possess documents to get into 
Ireland or out of it—a passport system, says The Free- 
man’s Journal. There was to have been a conscription 
“order in council” last month, but the prospect of 
armed insurrection led to its postponement. There 1s 
doubt, too, of the legality of a purely administrative 
application to Ireland of a measure enforced as yet 
only in Britain. Mr. Asquith is believed to have over- 
ruled Mr. Duke here at the entreaty of Mr. John Red- 
mond. 
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“MORE!”—THE WIDOW’S MITE 
—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 


The Feuds Within the Ranks 
of the Irish. 


OR practical purposes there exist to-day no less than 

three governments in Ireland, their mutual rela- 
tions filling the London newspapers with confused com- 
ment and contradictory despatches. The first of these 
governments is the one known to the law, and this, all 
agree, has lost rather than gained influence since the 
collapse of the brief “republic.” The second govern- 
ment of Ireland is that of Mr. Redmond and his follow- 
ers in the Commons. They are given credit in the 
columns of even the Conservative press of London— 
the Mail, for instance—for a wish to remain constitu- 
tional and technically loyal. Mr. Devlin is the or- 
ganizing genius of the Redmondite party. He has his 
hands full in resisting the inroads and machinations of 
the Sinn Feiners. These Sinn Feiners are really re- 
sponsible for the situation that approaches daily the 
climax of an inevitable uprising. It may not be much 
of an uprising. The London Spectator feels sure that 
matters can not go further than riots in certain large 
centers of population when the draft is put in force. 
Liberal organs of the more radical school are afraid 
that matters may go far indeed if, as some suspect, the 
Germans are in the background. A mysterious connec- 
tion between the Sinn Feiners and their sympathizers in 
Berlin is understood to be facilitated by airships. The 
utmost vigilance is shown in guarding the coast of Ire- 
land from the approach of German submarines. This 
vigilance was baffled in one case, according to a report 
copied from a German daily into a Swedish organ. 
Airships and submarines, however, figure fantastically 
in the tales of Ireland that find their way into some 
sensational neutral prints on the authority of German 
agents. 


Severity of British Mea- 
sures in Ireland. 


MARTIAL law is enforced in Ireland in a fashion 

that inspires protest in so conservative a London 
organ as The Mail. Patriotic Irish papers cite in- 
stances running into the thousands of perfectly inno- 
cent men and boys sent to detention camps.or to prisons 
altho no charges had been made against them by any- 
body. The Freeman’s Journal declares that perfectly 
peaceful villages in which the Sinn Feiners had never 
been heard of are raided in the dead of night, in some 
cases against the advice of the local police, and young 
boys are dragged off to Dublin. Terror and indignation 
are thus spread far and wide in the south of Ireland. 
The London Mail adds that people in vast districts 
where there is never a thought of rebellion are harried 
by English troops or made to endure continual distress. 
The situation goes far to justify the complaint of the 
indignant Mr. Devlin that the Asquith ministry is goad- 
ing the people to revolt. Thus thousands of Irishmen 
are arrested and sent out of Ireland to prison camps 
in England. The fact is recorded not in Irish papers 
but in those of London, The Mail observing that among 
these prisoners from Ireland are many innocent men. 
The climax of the policy enforced by Chief Secretary 
Duke is the staffing of Irish regiments with English 
officers whose social influence is very great. 


Irreconcilable Attitude of Ire- 
land’s Chief Secretary. 


As long as the determined Mr. Duke retains the post 

of Chief Secretary for Ireland the policy of coer- 
cion will be persisted in. There will be no revision of 
the present plan to enforce conscription, altho it is 
possible that the scheme may be held up for a short 
time. Mr. Duke, long a distinguished journalist and 
later a barrister, feels sure that a wide conspiracy of 
a treasonable character fostered by Germany was only 
partially suppressed, and in this he is endorsed by the 
London Post. The editorials in that great Conservative 
organ are cited by Mr. Devlin and his followers as the 
officially inspired policy of Mr. Duke. They call for 
coercion and conscription. Every Home Ruler—Mr. 
William O’Brien and Mr. T. M. Healy as much as 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon—is fiercely opposed to 
conscription for his native country, observes the radical 
London Chronicle. Even were it carried over the heads 
of these men, it could never be worked. A nation’s re- 
sistance would make the act a dead letter. That is the 
warning conveyed to Prime Minister Asquith by his 
stoutest supporter in the London press. Nevertheless, 
the policy has been adopted. Its application must en- 
tail violence, concedes the London Post, but that vio- 
lence can be put down. From the same point of view, 
a very well informed writer on Irish affairs makes this 
prophetic observation in the London Outlook, a weekly 
in close touch with the forces behind the chief secre- 
tary for Ireland: 


“The time has come not only when more men are needed, 
but when all men who are serviceable and who can be spared 
are needed for the front. Ireland has got to give the men. 


The country must be given a chance, and the fullest possible 


chance, to give the men voluntarily. If she does not give 
them they must be taken from her. 

“If men are not obtained from Ireland it will probably be 
necessary to raise the age limit in England. Possibly it will 
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be necessary to do that in any event. But if the age limit 
is raised in England without some form of compulsion being 
applied in Ireland, the Government should understand that 
there may be resistance to this policy in England. The 
Government may be afraid of riots, or worse, in Ireland if 
conscription is put in force. They may, for all I know to 
the contrary, have very good reason for their fear. But 
I fail to see how much better off they will be if they are 
obliged to continue the army of occupation which they now 
have in Ireland to maintain order, and also have on their 
hands trouble in England.” 


Australia Embarrasses the Con- 
scriptionists in England. 


A PVOCATES of a draft in Ireland were plainly dis- 

concerted by the results of the referendum in 
Australia. Conscription was defeated there by a ma- 
jority that will approach, according to some despatches, 
fully a hundred thousand before the count is complete. 
This outcome of an agitation in which Prime Minister 
Hughes stood so strongly for compulsory enlistment 
threw the Asquith ministry into confusion, a fact con- 
ceded by the London News. The eager Sir Edward 
Carson was so certain that conscription would win in 
Australia that he had been citing the commonwealth as 
a glorious model for the people at home. His judg- 
ment was influenced by what he had learned from Mr. 
Hughes. The Australian Premier has recently been in 
London,. where he exchanged views on the issue with 
David Lloyd George. He went to France, where 
Premier Briand took special pains to win Mr. Hughes 
over to the theory that the war will end in a year if 
the recruits only step forward. A defeat of the con- 
scription plan in Australia must end all talk of the 
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application of such a policy to Canada, let alone Ire- 
land, declares the London Chronicle. The news im- 
mensely strengthened the hands of Mr. John Redmond 
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“YOU GUESSED WRONG AGAIN, PAPA” 

—Kirby in N. Y. World 
and inspired The Freeman’s Journal to remark that 
Mr. Duke might try his methods on the antipodes be- 
fore he crimsons the streets of Cork and Dublin with a 
policy of blood. 





Japan is willing to tell China just what she wants in a perfectly 
peaceful manner.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Germany seems determined that Norway shall have a good- 
sized fleet of undersea craft—-Savannah News. 


Greece is rushing into war with all the impetuosity of a paralytic 
snail_—Charleston News and Courier. 


Russia is slowly approaching the pronounceable parts of Europe.— 
Wall St. Journal 





A NEW JAPANESE POLICY OF CONCILIATION WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 


BRIEF as may be the existence of the Terauchi. min- 

istry, its avowed policy of friendliness with this 
country has modified the situation in ,Peking. The 
Japanese ambassador there, for instance, will not enter 
the contemplated protest against the action of American 
financiers in exploiting an important concession on the 
Chinese grand canal. The foreign office under Viscount 
Motono will no longer encourage the theory that Amer- 
ica’s policy in the far East is aggressive. He has been 
quoted as saying that relations between Tokyo and 
Washington must not continue upon any plane of 
mutual suspicion. In their comment upon the Terauchi 
ministry, the Tokyo dailies, no doubt more or less in- 
spired, predict a conciliatory attitude on both sides in 
whatever disputes over China exist. It is noted in the 
London Times that the Terauchi ministry on the whole 
is pro-American rather than otherwise. Baron Goto, so 
famed as an administrator in Formosa, takes to the 
Home Office the disposition in favor of this country 
which at one time caused his name to be hissed by cer- 
tain Jingoes. Minister of Education Okada has long been 
known as an admirer of things American. It is observed 
by the Paris Temps that the foreign office in Tokyo 





will, under Viscount Motono, take pains to modify one 
or two things in the Chinese policy of Japan which have 
perturbed our Department of State. The outlook for 
harmony is deemed bright and the period of suspicion 
seems to have come to an end. That is Terauchi’s own 
view. 


Jingo Japanese to Take 
a Back Seat. 


“T ERAUCHI is suspected by some of his critics of 

using the American situation for the purpose of 
advancing his own reactionary views. He attributes the 
strain between Washingtaqn and Tokyo to the activities 
of small politicians in the lower house who imitate the 
tactics of their kind in the western world. These men do 
not care what wars arise if only they can attain power by 
playing upon the passions of the people. Thus does he 
account for the outbreak of the irresponsible section of 
the Japanese press against this country not many months 
ago. He seems from what we glean in the London Post 
to have taken these newspapers in hand. Never, at any 
rate, was the press of Tokyo so genial in its comments 
upon all things American. Even the Kokumm has 
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ceased its complaints that the United States navy is out- 
stripping that of Japan. Viscount Motono intends to 
dispel if he can a Washington impression that the new 
alliance of Petrograd with Tokyo means a closed door in 
China. The Nichinichi has for some time been warn- 
ing its readers that the Russian alliance may prove dis- 
quieting to America, and the Terauchi policy is to point 
out that the treaty has the approval of Great Britain 
and must, consequently, work to the welfare of the 
United States. Unfortunately, as Viscount Motono 
confided to the Russian correspondent of a French daily 
not long ago, Japan has developed, along with other 
western improvements, a sensational newspaper press 
which is quoted abroad in a style out of all proportion 
to its importance. This is the only reason the relations 
between Tokyo and Washington have been strained 
lately. Viscount Terauchi will take precautions for the 
abatement of these nuisances. 


Efforts to Make Washington 
Distrust Tokyo. 
] | NFORTUNATELY for the conciliatory Terauchi, 


the machinations of German agents, it is asserted, 
everywhere tend to frustrate his American policy. Ever 
since Terauchi became Premier the Wilhelmstrasse has 
striven to make it seem that Japan allied herself with 
Russia for the sole purpose of defeating the United 
States in China. This complaint is put quite definitely 
in the Nichinichi, which fears that the Americans have 
been greatly misled by Germany. That champion of the 
yellow man against the white, the Chuwo, thinks Japan 
need not care what American thinks of the foreign 
policy of Japan. It feels that the yellow race is alone 
competent to take charge of the destinies of such lands 
as fall within the scope of Tokyo policy. The whites 
can not stand the climate. The progressive Hochi has 
no doubt that the Japanese minister in Washington will 
be able to defeat German intrigues; but it admits that 
they are assuming serious proportions not only at Wash- 
ington but in Peking. There is an impression in Tokyo, 
too, that the foreign office in the Chinese capital defers 
too much to Anglo-American opinion in disregard of 
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Japanese views, this being an unfortunate effect of the 
war. Japan is presumed by the Chinese to be forced by 
the necessities of her position to do whatever she is 


.bidden by London. Japan’s attitude, as Viscount Mo- 


tono explained to the Paris Temps, makes her situation 
in China like that of the United States in Mexico. 
Japan is China’s next-door neighbor and for that reason 
she has a right to a special regard in the concert of the 
powers. Count Terauchi will not conciliate America to 
the extent of losing sight of that fact. As for German 
intrigue, Viscount Motono affirms that Japan does not 
fear its effects. 


Japanese Dread of a Combination of 
Germany and the United States. 
JAPANESE diplomacy is haunted by the specter of a 


combination of Washington and Berlin after the 
great peace conference that is to settle the world issues 
of the war. There are hints to this effect in the Asahi 
and the Jiji, to say nothing of other journalistic com- 
mentators. Discussions of the same subject in the 
Novoye Vremya of Petrograd preceded the departure 
of Viscount Motono from Russia, where he served as his 
country’s ambassador. The United States government 
has let it be known, according to the Russian organs 
that disclose the mind of the Nevsky Prospekt, that an 
alliance between Washington and Berlin for any pur- 
pose is unthinkable. Not that America does not esteem 
Germany as a friendly power, as this term is now used 
by a neutral, but that no alliance with a European na- 
tion could be considered. Viscount Motono was also 
reminded that the Allies do not mean to leave Germany 
in a position to make herself disagreeable in Asia for 
a hundred years. Japanese uneasiness still persists, ac- 
cording to Russian dailies. Terauchi is firm in the con- 
viction that Japan must dominate the far East, but he 
does not interpret this policy in a way to evoke protest 
from Washington on the subject of open doors. That 
is the Petrograd impression, where there is some fear 
that Germany is preparing a basis for new misunder- 
standings which Viscount Motono may have trouble in 
removing. 





The outlook is for a long, hard winter and one particularly 
severe On premature peace propositions.—Chicago Herald. 


Rumania seems to have jumped in before she had learned how 
to swim.—Charleston News and Courier. 





GERMANY’S HOPE OF DETACHING RUSSIA FROM 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


HE appointment of Mr. Protopopoff as minister 
of the interior at Petrograd was a distinct setback 

to the German party at the court of Nicholas II. and in 
that light it receives much attention from the press of 
western Europe. This “German party,” as it is called, 
seems little more than a clique; but even the London 
Times admits that it displays both energy and resource- 
fulness. For the past six a~veeks it has made the 
Swedish capital a center of propaganda, to the disgust 
of the Dagens Nyheter and some of its contemporaries 
at Stockholm. The position of the Swedish govern- 
ment has been made embarrassing by the activities of 
the German party operating from Petrograd. All sorts 
of unofficial personages, some of high rank, turn up in 
Sweden, we read in the Paris Figaro and other French 
dailies, and these individuals seem to regard themselves 
as a species of emissaries with a pacifist mission. They 
fill the Swedish capital;with tales of the growing dis- 


content of the Russian people with the war. They 
spread rumors of friction between London and Petro- 
grad. They hold conferences with Germans of no offi- 
cial standing and they arrange meetings that result in 
mysterious reports of startling diplomatic developments. 
One of these reports seemed to borrow plausibility from 
comment in the Russky Grazhdanin on the necessity of 
restoring peace to the bleeding world. The appearance 
of Mr. Protopopoff in the Czar’s councils threw this 
camp into confusion, for he is as firm as Mr. Bark him- 
self in wanting a fight to a finish with the German foe. 


Mysterious Correspondence Between 
Petrograd and Berlin. 


GHOULD the evidence against former minister of 

war Sukhomlinoff, now a close prisoner in a big 
fortress, be given to the world, the activities of the Ger- 
man party at the Russian court will astonish even the 
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INTRIGUES OF THE GERMAN PARTY 


Wilhelmstrasse, according to the Gaulois. There is no 
suggestion that the pro-Germans in Petrograd mean to 
betray their country. They dread the democratic in- 
fluences that grow daily stronger in the councils of 
Nicholas II. They are filled with alarm by rumors of 
the choice of Mr. Rodzianko, the well-known liberal 
President of the Duma, for an exalted post. No less 
than four eminent Russian statesmen of reactionary 
views have been driven from power recently. Dailies 
in Petrograd like the Novoye Vremya and the Retch re- 
flect the growing liberalization of Russian opinion. 
The reactionaries had every hope of attaining complete 
power. They are forced instead to witness the rise of 
their foes to eminence and authority. The liberal ele- 
ments in the Duma send deputations to England and 
to France, where dangerous ideas are imbibed from 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand. The financial assis- 
tance rendered by the British is to receive acknowledg- 
ment in the form of constitutional government at Petro- 
grad. Terrified by the impending disappearance of the 
traditional Russia in which they have grown great, the 
reactionaries sent emissaries to the Junkers in East 
Prussia. The territorial aristocrats in the realm of 
Emperor William have reasons of their own for feeling 
alarm. They despatched envoys to Sweden. The pre- 
text was a conference of lovers of peace. That word 
“peace,” observes the Débats, is very convenient to dis- 
credited reactionaries from Berlin and Petrograd in the 
promotion of political intrigue. The only effect was to 
irritate the Czar, who has now, it seems, taken refuge 
within the liberal camp of the Duma. 


Reactionaries at Petrograd Still 
Undismayed. 
ETROGRAD will be a most important news center 


for some weeks to come, according to the Rome 
Tribuna, and the ministerial changes there should be 
studied closely. If the reactionaries have lost power 
they have by no means lost hope. A desperate effort 
will be made to drive Finance Minister Bark from office 
and, if it succeeds, a crisis will have been reached in 
the relations of Russia with her allies. Premier 
Stiirmer is in a somewhat different position. He is 
neither reactionary nor progressive. It is thought sig- 
nificant that he himself runs the foreign office in fact 
altho not officially. This means that the diplomacy of 
the three great allies, Russia, France and Great Britain, 
is determined in Paris. Precisely as the movements of 
the French fleet are decided in London, the negotiations 
of the British with the neutral world are framed in 
Paris. Paris has conveyed to Petrograd the hint that 
makes all political breezes in Russia liberal. This is the 
Italian interpretation, revealed in such organs as the 
Giornale, the Corriere, and the various papers under 
the influence of men like Sonnino and Salandra as well 
as the progressives in the present ministry at Rome. 
The Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, long noted for its distrust 
of Russia, has apparently a somewhat similar - im- 
pression. The western allies have been impressed, we 
are told, by neutral wonder at the idea that Russia 
could be fighting for democratic ideas. Petrograd is 
affording a sort of object lesson in conversion to the 
modern way of thinking. Even the backward calendar 
may be brought up to date. 
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Berlin’s Eye Fixed Intently 
Upon Petrograd. 
LL that has happened in Petrograd of late has been 


followed with intense concern by Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Foreign Secretary Zimmer- 
mann, for both have persuaded themselves that Russia 
can be detached from her western friends. They de- 
lude themselves, says the amused Figaro. They are 
revealing a characteristic misconception of the nature 
of the people they have to deal with, adds the London 
Times. British and French dailies alike profess amuse- 
ment and contempt as the Russian policy of Germany 
unfolds itself. The London News suspects that Wil- 
liam II., alarmed by the prospect in store for his dynasty, 
is trying to inspire a similar dread in the bosom of 
Nicholas II. The monarchical principle is imperiled. 
That is the cry of the Russian reactionaries themselves. 
The argument has no weight for the moment, a point 
brought out by the Gazette de Lausanne, a well-in- 
formed neutral paper which has followed the progress 
of these events with great care. It asserts On the basis 
of authentic information from Petrograd that the Ger- 
man party is permanently discredited there. Berlin 
hopes for a new current of opinion, but the hope is 
vain. Even the German press is less hopeful on this 
point than it was. The belief in official Berlin, how- 
ever, is that Premier Stiirmer. will fall. That impression 
explains the courteous references to Russia in the re- 
cent speech of the Chancellor at Berlin. It explains 
also the moderate tone of the Kreuz-Zeitung, the Post 
and other Berlin organs of the inspired type. The fact 
is, according to the neutral daily, that French influence 
has a complete ascendancy at Petrograd just as it has 
in London, 


Russia as a Factor in the 
German Naval Policy. 


N intimate connection is traced in the Italian press 

between the intrigues of the German party at 
Petrograd and the new strategy of Berlin. General 
von Ludendorff, by all odds the greatest military genius 
produced by the war, with the possible exception of 
Foch, is preparing the mightiest of all the blows yet dealt 
to Russia. It is meant to discredit the whole liberal 
element in Petrograd, says the Tribuna. Experience 
and history show that when the enemy is within the 
gates, the Czars turn to reaction. Ludendorff is under- 
siood to contemplate a campaign that will take the 
German eagles right to the winter palace on the Neva. 
Then Germany will offér terms. In anticipation of this, 
the western front was depleted. That is the basis of 
the explanation the German people are receiving on 
the subject of Verdun, notes the Giornale. While these 
steps are in progress, the von Tirpitz school will spread 
the terror of the German name upon the sea. The 
Russians are convinced that Germany must lose as long 
as the British fleet remains intact. The submarine will 
endeavor to modify the Petrograd impression that 
Britannia rules the waves. The consequence will be 
another upheaval in the neutral world. The calculation 
of the militarists in Berlin seems to be that Germany 
can well afford to take risks with the whole neutral 
world for the sake of detaching Russia from her 
western allies. Those allies, moreover, are in no posi- 
tion to do anything for Russia, even at sea. 





-_ 


Every little while there is a kind word for King Constantine. 
Not a henpecked husband but has a friend.—Atlanta Constitution. 





The best work of future diplomatists will be to construct nations 
without boundary lines.—Washington Post. 
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HOW THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK WAS EVOLVED BY 
FIVE MEN ON JEKYL ISLAND 


T is a story that reads like the open- 
ing in a shilling shocker. It is told 
by B. C. Forbes in Leslie’s Weekly, 
who, while admitting that “some of 
the details may not be stated with 

exactitude,” assures us that the “main 
outline” is “correct beyond question.” 
It is a story, he also assures us, that 
has never been told before. 

Jekyl Island is an unimportant geo- 
graphical .entity off the coast of 
Georgia. The men of this tale were 
Paul M. Warburg, Henry P. Davison 
and Frank Vanderlip, bankers of New 
York City. The best part of the story, 
from a dramatic point of view, is the 
way in which they, together with A. 
Piatt Andrew, assistant treasurer of 
the United States, were smuggled into 
Jekyl Island by Senator Nelson A. 
Aldrich, who may be said to be the Be- 
lasco of this drama. Says Mr. Forbes: 


“Picture a party of the nation’s greatest 
bankers stealing out of New York on a 
private railroad car under cover of dark- 
ness, stealthily hieing hundreds of miles 
South, embarking on a mysterious launch, 
sneaking on to an island deserted by all 
but a few servants, living there a full 
week under such rigid secrecy that the 
name of not one of them was once 
mentioned lest the servitors learn their 
identity and disclose to the world this 
strangest, most secret episode in the his- 
tory of American finange. 

“I am not romancing. I am giving to 
the world, for the first time, the real 
story of how the famous Aldrich currency 
report, the foundation of our new cur- 
rency system, was written.” 


The Aldrich Commission had made 
its tour of Europe collecting inforrna- 
tion which, in its printed form, fills sev- 
eral five-foot shelves. We have had 
it all in our editorial sanctum and we 
will wager a cocoanut to a peanut that 
there are not ten men in the world who 
ever waded clear through all the docu- 
ments. But a report for Congress had 
to be evolved out of it all and the coun- 
try was looking to Senator Aldrich to 
produce the report. Senator Aldrich 
was not feeling very well, and when he 
considered that mass of material he 
felt worse. So what he did was to is- 
sue a very confidential invitation to the 
four men already named to accompany 
him on an undisclosed trip. 


“The utmost secrecy was enjoined upon 
all. The public must not glean a hint of 
what was to be done. Senator Aldrich 
notified each one to go quietly into a 
private car which the railroad had re- 





ceived orders to draw wp at an unfre- 
quented platform. Drawn blinds baiked 
any peering eyes that might be around. 
Off the party set. New York’s ubiquitous 
reporters had been foiled. So far so 
good. After bowling along the railroad 
hour after hour, into Southern country, 
the order was given to prepare to disem- 
bark. 

“Stepping from the car when the sta- 
tion had been well cleared of travelers, 
the members of the expedition embarked 
in a small boat. Silence reigned, for the 
boat-men must not find out how distin- 
guished were their passengers. 

“In due time they drew up at another 
deserted pier. They were at Jekyl Island, 
off Georgia. The island was entirely un- 
peopled save for half a dozen servants. 

“‘The servants must under no circum- 
stances learn who we are,’ cautioned Sen- 
ator Aldrich. 

“What can we do to fool them?’ asked 
another member of the group. The prob- 
lem was discussed. 

“‘T have it,’ cried one. ‘Let’s all call 
each other by our first names. Don’t 
ever let us mention our last names.’ 

“It was so agreed. 


Courtesy Pach Bros. 


FOR A WEEK, HE WAS KNOWN SIMPLY 
AS PAUL 
His last name is Warburg; but on Jekyl Island 
last names were not pronounced lest some one 
learn who he and his asSociates were. They had 
a big piece of work to do—namely, to construct 
a new banking system for the United States. 





“The dignified, veteran Senator Al- 
drich, king of Rhode Island and a power 
second to none in the United States 
Senate, became just ‘Nelson’; Henry P. 
Davison, everywhere recognized among 
the ablest international bankers America 
has ever produced, forthwith became 
‘Harry’; the president of the nation’s 
largest bank became ‘Frank,’ and the 
quiet, scholarly member of the powerful 
international banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. became ‘Paul.’ 

“Nelson had meanwhile confided to 
Harry, Frank, Paul and Piatt that he 
was to keep them locked up on Jekyl 
Island, cut off from the rest of the world, 
until they had evolved and compiled a 
scientific currency system for the United 
States, a system that would embody all 
that was best in Europe, yet so modeled 
that it could serve a country measuring 
thousands where European countries 
measured only hundreds of miles.” 


That was how the report of the Al- 
drich Commission was drafted. It was 
never adopted, as we all know; but out 
of it evolved the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem which was adopted. There were 
important changes in the way of dis- 
tributing the nower to be vested in the 
new system. It was Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, we think, who said a few weeks 
ago that while the body of the Aldrich 
system was kept it was given a new 
soul. But it seems fairly accurate to 
say that the real birth of the present 
Federal Reserve system took place 
there on Jekyl Island in the confer- 
ences of Nelson, Paul, Frank and 
Harry. 

Warburg is the link that binds the 
Aldrich system and the present system 
together. His was probably the most 
constructive mind in the Jekyl Island 
group, and he is considered the ablest 
financial student in the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He more than any other 
one man has made the system possible 
as a working reality. Here is what he 
wrote about our banking system in 
1907: “The United States is at about 
the same point that had been reached 
by Europe at the time of the Medicis. 
We have been shown bricks of the time 
of Hammurabi, the Babylonian mon- 
arch, evidencing the sale of a crop and 
similar transactions, and I am inclined 
to believe that it was as easy to transfer 
the ownership of these bricks from one 
person to another as it is to-day for 
an American bank to realize upon its 
discounted paper, if indeed it was not 
easier.” 
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NEW PREMIER OF JAPAN AND HIS PLEASANT LITTLE WAYS 


It has cost Warburg something to 
devote himself to the construction and 
operation of the new system. He had 
a princely income as an active banker 
—Mr. Forbes puts it at $500,000—and 
he gets a salary now for all his time 
of but $17,500. But the monetary cost 
was not the hardest one for him. Says 
Mr. Forbes: 


“Naturally shy, averse to appearing in 


public or in the public prints, unable then 
to speak idiomatic English with perfect 
freedom and without an accent, an alien 
not naturalized, he shrank from coming 
forward. He had to be pushed to the 
front by friends who realized the value, 
the practicability and the timeliness of his 
proposed reforms. Only the conscious- 
ness that the country was sitting pre- 
cariously on a monetary volcano and 
direly needed to be aroused to its dan- 
ger impelled him to cast aside all per- 


383 


sonal considerations and do what he con- 
sidered an uncongenial but imperative 
public duty.” 


Mr. Warburg has had to resign all 
directorships and partnerships here and 
abroad, and to give up the career he 
had educated for from*a child. 
He is a German-American, but the sort 
of one that makes the hyphen look like 
a badge of honor. 


been 


TERAUCHI OF JAPAN: THE PRIZE GROUCH 


F Viscount Terauchi, the new prime 
minister of Japan, is not the great- 
est grouch in the world to-day, then 
the pen-portraits that are drawn of 
him and the stories told of him are 

wonderful creations of the imagination. 
Nothing and nobody apparently can en- 
tice him into speaking a kind word, 
smiling graciously or even listening 
courteously. As these pictures of the 
grim old warrior and statesman come 
chiefly from the press, and as he has no 
use for editors or reporters, it is more 
than likely that the pictures we get are 
overdrawn and overcolored. As they 
stand, however, they certainly present 
the most ill-tempered snarleyow of a 
man ever seen since the year One. 

An anecdote of his Korean days is 
regarded by the French press as char- 
acteristic. A brave young clansman 
assured the veteran that his followers, 
ready for the front, would die for their 
country. Did he beam upon this patri- 
otic enthusiast? He did not. “They 
will die for their country when they 
are bidden,” snapped Terauchi, “not 
before.” The grouchiness for which 
he is so famous conveys itself in a sur- 
prising variety of ways. If he be asked 
the simplest question, he will screw his 
sallow countenance into a frown and 
stare. When acting as despot in Ko- 
rea he was interrupted at his desk by 
an orderly who announced that the 
barracks were afire. Terauchi frowned. 
The message was repeated. Terauchi 
frowned again. The orderly thought 
he was not understood and, after wait- 
ting respectfully, repeated his state- 
ment. “You’ve told me that three 
times,” said the Governor-General. 
“Tm not deaf.” When informed that 
a patriotic crowd wept the loss of 
Korean independence outside the gates 
of Seoul he offered to contribute a tray 
to catch their tearsin. This was the pe- 
riod when the General was in the bad 
books of The North China Daily News, 
the Tokyo Asahi and other organs he 
professed to despise. He never had a 
friend in the press of any country, 
least of all his own. Blunt and uncivil 
in speech, prone tosadopt the manner 
of a superior to an inferior, he is not 
liked by the Japanese, to say nothing 
of Europeans, who rarely say a good 








OF THE WORLD 


word for him. His grimness and his 
ungracious silence at periods that sug- 
gest to others cordial expansion are 
ascribed by those who know him to the 
after - effects of wounds received by 
him on various fields. His right arm 
still occasions trouble and it remains 
deformed owing to lack of skill in an 
army surgeon. He was injured seri- 
ously when a mere lad and his scar 
troubles him in bad weather.” Nothing 
will induce him to take treatment or to 
submit to surgery of any kind. He 
deems the modern physician a humbug. 

Tokyo newspapers of the popular 
sort, like the Mainichi, cordially recip- 
rocate his dislike, not to say distrust. 
To the Yorozu Choho, for example, he 
has long been “too despotic,” too fond 
of his own opinion, while the Chuo 
suggests that he is animated by the 
spirit of his fierce ancestral clansmen 
among the Choshu, who were always 
stirring up feuds, marching on the 
royal palace and organizing conspiracy. 
European students of this stern char- 
acter seem to agree that he is Japanese 
in a very atavistic sense, General Sir 
Ian Hamilton adding that in General 
Terauchi’s face is to be seen one of 
the most perfect types of a Nippon. It 
is uniformly grim, unbending, notes a 
French daily, for in Paris the Prime 
Minister is remembered as an attaché 
at the, Japanese legation there. He 
was furiously patriotic in those days, 
disdaining the luxuries of western 
civilization, tolerating not even a chair 
in his room, and squatting on the floor 
to read. It was highly characteristic 
of him to use French in a snappy, sen- 
tentious way. The language lost all its 
politeness on his lips. He extends this 
dislike of everything foreign to English 
as well. He is, for all that, an excellent 
linguist. He has made it a practice to 
study every tongue which has a great 
military literature. The military sci- 
ence is his passion. The fact is re- 
flected ingthe clocklike regularity of all 
his habits. He eats, sleeps, walks and 
even talks according to rule. 

The peculiarities of his demeanor 
render personal intercourse with Te- 
rauchi difficult, quite apart from his 
uncourteous tone. He fidgets all the 
time, being constitutionally incapable 


‘lengthy interview. 


of keeping still. When he opens his 
grim lips to snap a word or two forth 
in a guttural voice, he throws one of 
his hands upward or he stamps a foot. 
If the conversation be prolonged, he 
comes out from behind the desk on 
which he has been perched and begins to 
pace around and around, listening. It is 
useless to take a chair in his presence. 
He keeps a visitor on the run, his quick 
occasional word being inaudible at a 
distance. Whenever the moment seems 
to him appropriate he will race madly 
into another room, this being his hint 
that the interview has closed. The 
members of his staff must adjust them- 
selves to these peculiarities. He rarely 
accords the most important of them a 
The task of seeing 
him is one of the most difficult in the 
world. Journalists he loathes. For- 
eigners are his bugbears. In his Ko- 
rean days he told a visitor that he never 
read newspapers—he merely suppressed 


them. The only persons who received 
consideration at his hands were the 
members of the Choshu clan.- He re- 


vels in the traditional glories of his 
military caste. 

The grimness of the Prime Minister, 
as thus revealed in foreign journals, is 
no more remarkable than his capacity. 
The Paris Figaro has the weight of 
opinion on its side when it pronounces 
him the ablest living Japanese. His 
organizing genius found scope origi- 
nally in the war with China. He sum- 
marily shot all contractors whose 
vouchers were irregular. He has suf- 
fered all his life from a nervous ex- 
citability which makes sleep difficult to 
him; but the malady was of service in 
those days. As he gets along with 
little sleep, he subsists also on very 
little food. The. army life is thus tolera- 
ble to one of his amazing physical en- 
durance. He is past sixty and his small 
frame endures easily the weight of the 
heaviest fatigue uniform. When he 
was placed at the head of the military 
academy he remorselessly weeded out 
every student could not run a 
long distance at top speed with rifle, 
knapsack and the paraphernalia of war 
at its worst. On the headquarters staff 
he refused to advance the unfit, apply- 
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ins standards of rigid severity with 
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ruthless disregard for personal feelings. 
He has no regard at all for anyone’s 
sensibilities, berating high and low 
savagely. Sometimes he will show his 
displeasure by ignoring an offender’s 
existence in a fashion very humiliating 
from the standpoint of Japanese etiquet. 
In military circles at Tokyo it is said of 
him that he does not know how to love. 

Altho some at least of his ancestors 
are believed to have been priests, the 
name Terauchi meaning “inside the 
temple,” the Prime Minister has none 
of the traditionally soft graces of his 
country. He was prejudiced against 
the elegances of human intercourse, it 
seems, by what he observed in France 
during his residence there. In his talks 
at the military academy he was wont 
to tell the students that they should 
know more about machinery than about 
chrysanthemums. Now and then Mar- 
shal Yamagata, of whom Terauchi was 
a sort of pupil, mildly remon- 
strated; but all anyone could get 
out of Terauchi was: “They 
can’t throw flowers at the 
enemy!” He is said to dislike 
the introduction of chairs into 
Japan as tending to render of- 
ficers effeminate. He has an 
especiai horror of “geisha 
sprees,” much to the disgust of 
the proprietors of a certain class 
of tea-house. They instigated, 
it seems, the caricaturing of 
Terauchi as “Billiken,” a per- 
sonality he is thought to re- 
semble in appearance vergv 
markedly. The Puritanism of 
the Count, for it is nothing else 
to his countrymen, explains the 
ferocity with which he is at- 
tacked in some popular organs 
at home. All the, anecdotes 
in which Terauchi figures in 





TERAUCHI OUGHT TO RHYME 
The new Premier of Japan is represented by Japanese and 
other journals as an eat-’em-alive, snapping-turtle sort of man, 
with Kitchener’s gift for silence and organizing ability. 
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some odious fashion originate in the 
tea- houses, according to the corre- 
spondents of French dailies. The 
Count’s well-known disapproval of the 
European habit of kissing, his horror 
of the waltz, his objection to low- 
necked dresses as affected by the women 
of the western world, and similar evi- 
dences of the strictness of .his Choshu 
training make him an easy victim to 
the cartoonists and satirical poets of 
flash gazets. They love to avenge 
themselves throuzh the medium of pre- 
posterous caricatures and unsparing 
verses. In the opinion of some of these 
critics, Field Marshal Count Terauchi 
is the sworn enemy of progress, free- 
dom and woman. He is accused of ad- 
vocating great strictness in regulating 
the lives of the female portion of the 
population. 

Notwithstanding his exalted military 
rank, the Prime Minister is not a sol- 
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dier in the fighting sense of the word. 
His genius is not for command in the 
field, but for organization, reminding 
one of Kitchener. He reveals gifts of 
administration that fully explain the 
swiftness of Japanese transport in war 
and the perfection of Japanese equip- 
ment in peace, observes the Figaro, but 
he lacks the “psychology of command.” 
He is profoundly secretive and this 
facilitates the discharge of his duties. 
On the other hand, he has a profound 
distrust of all commercial and business 
enterprize or, rather, of all who gain 
fortunes by that sort of thing. That, 
at any rate, is one of the charges 
brought against him in the opposition 
press. As a pillar of the Choshu clan, 
he looks down on trade. 

In his domestic circle, with his mili- 
tary uniform laid aside, Count Terau- 
chi is described by our contemporaries 
as a patriarchal figure. He is an object 
of tender solicitude to his in- 
numerable feminine relatives, 
who wear the traditional na- 
tive costume, of course, with 
sandals and sashes. He wears 
the sandal himself and the cord 
of his clan is tied about his 
waist. The shorn head, the 
wide sleeves through which his 
arms are thrust and the long 
robe falling to the feet lend him 
a quaint, doll-like aspect, es- 
pecially as he does not look his 
age. He permits the wearing 
of the European costume by 
the younger males of his house- 
hold. Great as is the terror he 
inspires in the world without, 
the Prime Minister is accused 
of being a very meek little 
man at home, where he scarcely 
ever opens his mouth except to 
eat. 


HOW WOODROW WILSON CULTIVATED THE 


VEN his bitterest enemies ad- 

mit that Woodrow Wilson 

knows how to express himself 

either with the tongue or pen. 

fn fact, his gift for saying 
things well seemed to be the most mad- 
dening thing of all to his opponents. in 
the recent campaign, especially those 
who charged that his deeds did not 
correspond with his felicitous utter- 
ances. It is true that Mr. Wilson, as 
well as Mr. Roosevelt and most of all 
Mr. Hughes, cruelly overworked the 
little word “got” in their campaign 
speeches with their “we have got to 
get” and “we have got*to have,” etc. 
But that is a minor detail, For the 
most part Mr. Wilson’s spoken as well 
as written sentences are finely formed, 
his words discriminately chosen and 
‘his thoucht clearly cxoressed. 





ART OF EXPRESSION 


Ida Tarbell asked him about this art 
of expression in an interview in the 
White House for Collier’s a short time 
before the election. For once at least 
the father of a celebrated man comes 
in for credit. We hear so much about 
the mothers of great men and so sel- 
dom about their fathers that it comes 
as a refreshing change to find Mr. Wil- 
son giving his father the credit for his 
style of expression. Said Mr. Wilson 
of his Scotch-Irish parent: 


“He was a man of great intellectual 
energy. My best training came from 
him. He was intolerant of vagueness, 
and from the time I began to write until 
his death in 1903, when he was eighty- 
one years old, I carried everything I 
wrote to him. He would make me read 
it aloud, which was always painful to 
me. Every now and then he would stop 


me. ‘What do you mean by that?’ 1 
would tell him, and, of course, in doing 
so would express myself more simply 
than I had on paper. ‘Why didn’t you 
say so?’ he would go on. ‘Don’t shoot at 
your meaning with bird shot and hit the 
whole countryside; shoot with a rifle at 
the thing you have to say. He was a 
great student of language, loved words, 
and often gave an archaic touch to his 
expressions. I remember that he used 
to say: ‘I wonder at that with great ad- 
miration.’” Of course such an association 
was constantly stimulating and exciting. 
It broke up my habit of surrounding what 
T wrote with a penumbra. I came to 
think in definitions.” 


This, says Miss Tarbell, answers the 
question “many ‘of us” have asked, 
where did he learn to use language as 
he does? No man is born with such a 
gift of definitive expression and no 
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school in the United States teaches a 
style that approaches his in clearness, 
flexibility and modernness. She says: 

“His language has the elegance of 
classic English, and yet it is shot through 
and through with the phrase and the feel 
of the man in the street. I doubt if there 
is any man in America that can talk and 
speak with such taste and precision and 
at the same time so like a human being. 
This training given by his father accounts 
for his rare accomplishment. It is obvi- 
ous, too, that Mr. Wilson is a master of 
orderly thinking, else he could never turn 
off so many letters and speeches that ex- 
actly hit the mark. No one interested in 
the writer’s craft, reading his recent 
speech of acceptance, for instance, could 
fail to marvel not only at its style but 
at the way it was knit together and 
packed with facts. What is his technique? 
That is what the writer is curious about, 
and that is what I asked. 

“*T begin,’ he said ‘with a list of the 
topics I want to cover, arranging them 
in my mind in their natural relations— 
that is, I fit the bones of the thing to- 
gether; then I write it out in shorthand. 

“T have always been accustomed to writ- 


TWO KINDS 


NE of the men emerging vic- 

toriously from the election 

last month is Medill McCor- 

mick, of Chicago. He was 

elected a congressman at 
large from the state of Illinois, on the 
Republican ticket. He seems likely to 
loom large in our politics in the years 
to come. He is under forty, wealthy, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
which is regarded by many as the most 
influential journal in America to-day 
(certainly the most influential journal 
published outside of New York City). 
He has a natural aptitude for politics. 
He will occupy a position in Congress 
higher than a new Congressman is 
wont to take. As Congressman at 
large he represents the whole state, not 
merely a single district—something of 
a distinction in itself. He was one of 
the leaders and strongest upholders of 
the Progressive party and, next to Mr. 
Roosevelt, was the most influential in 
bringing about the fusion this year 
with the Republicans. His advice, 
therefore, is likely to be sought and 
pondered by the party leaders. He is 
not a tyro in politics. He has had a 
brief career in the Illinois legislature, 
where he exerted a real influence along 
practical lines. 

William Allen White, writing in the 
Metropolitan, tells us of the two kinds 
of bacilli in McCormick’s blood. One 
kind is the political bacillus: 


“The political bacillus in his blood 
comes of the true culture. His father 
was secretary of the American Legation 


MEDILL McCORMICK AND THE POLITICAL BACILLUS 


ing in shorthand, finding it a great saver 
of time. This done, | copy it on my own 
typewriter, changing phrases, correcting 
sentences, and adding material as | go 
along. Usually the document is not 
changed after it comes from the type- 
writer, but sent as it is to the printer. 
When the paper is my own, like the ‘Ac- 
ceptance Speech’ or the ‘Lincoln Speech,’ 
I rarely consult anybody about it. Sorme- 
times, when it seems specially important 
that I be understood, I try it on Tumulty, 
who has a very extraordinary apprecia- 
tion of how a thing will ‘get over the 
footlights.’ He is the most valuable audi- 
ence | have.’” 


One thing that Mr. Wilson said to 
Miss Tarbell will surprise most of us. 
She asked if he found much relief, in 
the midst of his task as President, in 
reading. His reply was: “I haven't 
read a serious book through for four- 
teen vears.” He went on to say: 

“I read detective stories for fun, but 
very little of modern fiction. It con- 
cerns itself too exclusively with problems, 
and I have enough problems. Of course, 
I read my old favorites, and some poetry. 
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nyson’s that have 
I don’t know that 


There are things of Ter 
been a comfort to me 





anyone expounds the theory of popular 

government better than Tennyson You 

remember the lines in ‘The Princess’ 

“"A nation lers and é iled 

Ss € sense S « 2 at 

> € reverence t the a ive ave 
ade, 

Some patient f change tl “ 1 we 

> e ¢ man nN against e « “ 


So far from finding Mr. Wilson aloof 
or secretive, as so many recent writers 
especially Oswald Garrison Villard 
have described him, Miss Tarbell found 
as a book.” She writes 


him “open 


“IT have in a rather long 
career talked 
position, both 
with every President since and including 


yourmatlistic 


with many men of high 


in this country and Europe, 
Mr. Cleveland, with scores of our cap- 
tains of great 
and scientists and writers, but never have 


industry, with statesmen 


| talked with any man who showed him- 
self more direct, less engaged with hi 
self and more 


committed to him, more just and more 


™m 
engaged with the affairs 
gentle in his estimate of people, less bit 
ter, emotional, prejudiced, and yet never 


for an instant fooled.” 


OF BACILLI IN THE BLOOD OF 


MEDILL McCORMICK 


in London when Medill was a child and 
much of his childhood was spent in 
France and England, longing for America 
with that fierce love for country which a 
child has who grows up away from his 








HE IS LOOKING FOR A HOME IN 
WASHINGTON 
Medill McCormick has been elected Congress- 


man at large from Illinois. He has wealth, con- 
trols one of the largest newspapers in the coun- 
try, is an able politician, and has a strong pull 
with the Irish. He ought to cut quite a swath. 


native land. He had to fight for his flag 
when he was a little boy in the boarding- 
school dormitory to keep it at the head 
of his bed. When he was old enough to 
come home, he went to school at Groton 
and then went to Yale. At Yale he 
plunged into college politics; and while he 
was in college, his fate or his destiny or 
whatever demon it is that points out life 
to its inevitable goal—led him up to Ruth 
Hanna, the daughter of Mark Hanna, and 
made him fall desperately and perma- 
nently in love with her. Now, when a 
youth has Irish in his blood he gets his 
politics honestly, and then when he mar- 
ries his politics as well, he is chained to 
it for life. It is his Siamese Twin. So 
when he left college, he took the only 
practical road that leads to politics and 
began at the bottom. He took the daugh- 
ter of Mark Hanna and lived in the Uni- 
versity Settlement in Chicago back of the 
stockyards. There he met the folks first 
hand as one of them—knew what they 
were thinking about and fought with them 
instead of for them.” 


McCormick, so White goes on to 
say, is one of the new type of Amer- 
ican politicians, the same type to which 
Gifford Pinchot, Robert M. La Follette, 
Walter Brown and Hiram Johnson be- 
long. The new type is in politics day 
and night splashing in the sheer fun 
of it and getting nothing out of it but 
the joy of service. He is not inter- 
mittent in his interest, to-day on the 
crest of a reform wave, “to-morrow 
sitting on the porch of the country club 
damning the stupidity of the people.” 
He does not like to pose as the gentle- 
man in politics but is frankly a politi- 
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cian looking after his ward and stand- 
ing by his friends and playing accord- 
ing to the rules of the game; but not 
seeking emoluments for himself. ‘“Win- 
ning or losing elections does not par- 
ticularly interest him. When he tells 
his beads or counts his scalps, he does 
not enumerate the occasions when he 
has been on the majority side in the 
primaries, in the caucus, in the conven- 
tion, in the legislature or in congress; 
but rather he names measures he has 
stood for that have been secured, insti- 
tutions that he has helped to establish 
and movements that he has fathered. 
His wampum is ‘the more abundant 
life’ he has brought to his fellows 
through the years of knock-down and 
drag-out fighting in the various arenas 
where fighting is good in our politics.” 

That is one sort of bacillus that is in 
McCormick’s blood. The other is a 
near cousin to it—the bacillus of ad- 


venture. It sent him into the Philip- 
pines and into the campaign in Samar 
with “Hell-roaring” Jake Smith. He 
was the first American to go to Manila, 
from the north of Luzon, after the 
insurrection. His lust for adventure 
came to him probably with his Ulster 
Irish blood. The map of Ireland, we 
are told, is written in clear lines in his 
face. His Ulster blood is of a clearer 
strain than Edward Carson can boast; 
but it moves him in a different direc- 
tion from that which Carson pursues. 
McCormick has raised more money for 
Irish Home Rule than has been raised 
by any other man born in America and 
he is “the only foreigner who ever 
addressed a convention of the United 
Irish League in Ireland.” 

After he graduated from Yale Joseph 
Medill (he seems to have dropped the 
Joseph somewhere on the way) began 
his journalistic career as police re- 





porter, served as copy-reader, became 
an editorial writer and finally publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune (he owns a 
large share of it), having charge of 
both the editorial and the business de- 
partment. He has never let his politics 
interfere with his personal relations. 
He has always kept friends with the 
regulars even when engineering a se- 
cession. When he went to the legisla- 
ture last year he did not go as a dilet- 
tante reformer. “He went as one who 
for years had touched elbows with the 
bosses, big and little, who had rubbed 
his vest against the same bar, who had 
pawed over the same cheap cigars in 
the same box at the same political pic- 
nics with the highbinders and political 
porch-climbers who often infest the 
Illinois legislature; who knew them 
by their first names, and knew their 
fathers and grandfathers before them if 
they ever had any.” 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S EMBARRASSMENTS 


S everybody, North and South, 
knows, Booker T. Washington, 
while he may have achieved 

fame by his work at Tuskegee, achieved 
the greater part of his notoriety at 
two or three dinners he attended. The 
most exploited of these dinners was, of 
course, the one at the White House 
with President Roosevelt, in 1901. Next 
to that was the dinner with Mr. John 
Wanamaker, at Saratoga, in 1905. A 
third was the dinner in 1911 with the 
king and queen of Denmark. They 
were embarrassing affairs, these din- 
ners, both before and after taking, as 
we gather from the new biography just 
published by Doubleday & Page. Noth- 
ing else in Washington’s whole life, we 
are assured, pained him as deeply as 
the censure which the dinner with 
Roosevelt brought down upon the latter. 
As an invitation to a dinner at the 
White House is regarded as a summons 
that cannot be disregarded, Mr. Wash- 
ington, we are told, had no choice, even 
if he had wanted one. But the con- 
sequences were not only embarrassing 
but dangerous. Both the President and 
his guest received numerous epistolary 
threats. Washington had enough let- 
ters threatening his life to fill a desk- 
drawer. In one case, as was learned 
several years afterward, an actual at- 
tempt was made to carry out the 
threats. Say the authors of the new 
biography—Emmett J. Scott and Ly- 
man Beecher Stowe: 


“A strange Negro was huft in jumping 
off the train before it reached the Tuske- 
gee Institute station. There’ being no 
hospital for Negroes in the town of 
Tuskegee, he was taken to the hospital 
of the Institute, where he was cared for 
and nursed for several weeks before he 


AS A DINER-OUT 


was able to leave. -Mr. Washington was 
absent in the North during all of this 
time. Many months later this Negro 
confessed that he had come to Tuskegee 
in pay of a group of white men in 
Louisiana for the purpose of assassinat- 
ing Booker Washington. He said that 
he became so ashamed of himself while 
being cared for by the doctors and nurses 
employed by the very man he had come 
to murder that he left as soon as he was 
able to do so instead of waiting to carry 
out his purpose on the return of his vic- 
tim, as he had originally planned to do.” 


Another incident growing out of the 
Roosevelt dinner has a humorous as 
well as an illuminating side. On a trip 
which Washington made in Florida, at 
a little station near Gainesville, a white 
man got aboard the train, shook hands 
cordially with Washington, expressed 
his pleasure at the meeting, looked 
Washington over carefully and ejacu- 
lated: “Say, you are a great man. You 
are the greatest man in this country.” 
Washington mildly protested, but the 
man insisted, “Yes, sir, the greatest 
man in this country.” Washington ex- 
pressed the opinion that Roosevelt was 
the greatest man in the country, which 
brought out this scornful response: 
“Huh! Roosevelt? I used to think that 
Roosevelt was a great man until he ate 
dinner with you. That settled him for 
me.” 

As a result of this and other inci- 
dents, Washington concluded that “the 
curious nature of this thing we call 
prejudice—social prejudice, race preju- 
dice and all the rest,” makes any at- 
tempt to disturb it unwise. Yet four 
years later he was again the object of 
even more bitter censure for attending 
the Wanamaker dinner. His position 
on such matters was set forth by him in 


a letter to Edgar Gardiner Murphy, a 
Southerner, author of “The Present 
South.” Mr. Murphy was alarmed 
over these attacks and over their possi- 
ble effect upon the work at Tuskegee, 
which he regarded as highly important. 
He wrote to Washington about his 
fears, and received in reply a long let- 
ter. This is an extract: 


“IT have never attended a purely social 
function given by white people anywhere 
in the country. Nearly every week I re- 
ceive invitations to weddings of rich peo- 
ple, but these I always refuse. Mrs. 
Washington almost never accompanies 
me on any occasion where there can be 
the least sign of purely social intercourse. 
Whenever I meet white people in the 
North at their offices, in their parlors, or 
at their dinner tables, or at banquets, it 
is with me purely a matter of business, 
either in the interest of our institution 
or in the interest of my race; no other 
thought ever enters my mind. For me 
to say now, after fifteen years of creat- 
ing interest in my race and in this insti- 
tution in that manner, that I must stop, 
would simply mean that I must cease to 
get money in a large measure for this 
institution. In meeting the people in this 
way I am simply doing what the head of 
practically every school, black or white, 
in the South is constantly doing. For 
purely social pleasure I have always found 
all my ambitions satisfied among my own 
people, and you will find that in propor- 
tion as the colored race becomes educated 
and prosperous, in the same proportion 
is this true of all colored people. 


The dinner with the king and queen 
of Denmark created embarrassments of 
a different kind. The king was inter- 
ested in Washington’s work because of 
its possible application to the large 
negro population on those Danish is- 
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THE FRENCH MIND THAT MADE 


lands in the West Indies which we are 
probably soon to possess. Here is the 
way this visit of the ex-slave to royalty 
was afterwards described by the ex- 
slave: 

“As I entered the reception-room there 
were about twenty or twenty-five people 
who were to be entertained at dinner. I 
will not attempt to describe the elegance, 
not to say splendor, of everything in con- 
nection with the dinner. As I ate food 
for the first time in my life out of gold 
dishes, I could not but recall the time 
when as a slave boy | ate my syrup from 
a tin plate. 

“T think I got through the dinner pretty 
well by following my usual custom, name- 
ly, of watching other people to see just 
what they did and what they did not do. 
There was one place, however, where I 
confess I made a failure. It is custom- 


ary at the King’s tabl., as it is true at 
other functions in many portions of Eu- 
rope, I understand, to drink a silent toast 
to the King. This was new and 
strange to me that I decided that, since 
I did not understand the custom, the best 
thing was to frankly confess my igno- 
rance. I reassured myself with the re- 
flection that people will pardon 
ignorance than pretense. 

“At a certain point during the dinner 
each guest is expected, it seems, to get 
the eye of the King and then rise and 
drink to the health of the King. When 
he rises he makes a bow to the King and 
the King returns the bow. Nothing is said 
by either the King or the guest. I think 
practically all the invited guests except 
myself went through this performance 
It seemed to me a very fitting way of ex- 
pressing respect for the King, as the head 
of a nation and as a man, and now that 


so 


easier 
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I know something about it, I think if I 
had another chance | could do myself 
credit in that regard.” 


If Washington ever got the “swelled 
head” from all this recognition, there 
is nothing to show it in this biography 
In a Preface written for the book, Mr 
Roosevelt lays stress upon Washing- 


ton’s humility. He says 





“To a very extraor degree he 
combined humility and nity; and | 
think that the explanation of this extra- 
ordinary degree of success in a very dif- 
ficult combinaton was due to the fact 
that at the bottom his humility was really 
the outward expression, not of a servile 
attitude toward any man, but of the spir- 
itual fact that in very truth he walked 


humbly with his God.” 


THE PRODIGIOUS MIND OF PAUL PAINLEVE AND ITS 
BEARING ON THE WAR 


REDIT for working out the 
formula of that mysterious ex- 
plosive which wrought such 
havoc to the Germans at Ver- 
dun is given to Paul Painlevé. 

He is minister of public instruction and 
invention and an expert in several 
branches of science, and, tho he is 
dumb on the subject of the explosive, 
his countrymen seem to have no doubt 
that his is the mind to which the Ger- 
man setback at Verdun is due. 

It seems to be a mind of prodigious 
power, to judge from the tributes be- 
ing paid in French journals. He is 
considered by some (now that Henri 
Poincaré is no more) the world’s su- 
preme mathematician. He is renowned 
as a physicist, and narrowly missed 
winning a Nobel prize just before the 
war began. As a chemist he lectures 
before eager classes of the Sorbonne. 
According to the London Chronicle, his 
prodigious intellectual powers were 
manifest before he reached his teens. 
His teacher in the lay school at Paris 
decided that a prodigy had arrived. 
Paul was soon idling while the rest of 
his class had to work, yet knew his 
lessons perfectly. The teacher went to 
the director, who declared that the boy 
could be examined for promotion into 
the next higher class. In due time the 
same kind of report of Paul was again 
handed in. He was examined for pro- 
motion again, and again he went up to 
a higher class. The process was con- 
tinued until Paul was in peril of promo- 
tion out of the school altogether. At 
last the director was convinced that he 
had a marvel of a mind to deal with. 
Paul was discovered. No pains were 
spared with him. A special purse was 
even procured from some source. It 
is affirmed that in his eleventh year he 
could have taken a bachelor’s degree at 
the university. 


The scientific world has long known 
how dazzling his career as an investiga- 
tor has been. The mathematicians in- 
sist that his genius is primarily for 
numbers and their relations. M. Bri- 
and, Premier of France, is quoted in 
the Matin as having declared that 
Painlevé is a born leader of men with 
an unparalleled capacity for adminis- 
tration. Clemenceau pronounces him 
an inspired debater. The effectiveness 
of Painlevé in the laboratory is based 
upon qualities totally different from 
those which win him success in politics. 
He has a passion for order, symmetry, 
harmony, method in his researches. 
“You are an old maid!” the late Henri 
Poincaré is alleged to have told him. 
“Minerva was an old maid,” he replied 
with his characteristic smile. “She 
came full grown from the head of Jove 
and was never young.” Poincaré, him- 
self the supreme mathematician of his 
time, despaired of the universal Pain- 
levé, who took all science for his pro- 
vinct. Poincaré insisted that one man 
could not know everything. “Stop!” 
cried Poincaré once. “You are setting 
out on a path which will bring you to 
an impassable wall!” The wall did rear 
itself; but when Painlevé got to that 
point he devised means of leaping 
over. Such was the tribute of Poin- 
caré—he was the President’s famous 
cousin—and before he died he pro- 
claimed Painlevé the first scientist of 
nis age. 

Side by side with the glory that has 
come to him as a member of the acad- 
emy of sciences, marches the glory 
of his political triumph. He would 
hold a class spellbound at the Sor- 
bonne with the delicacy of his re- 
searches into the theory of light, heat 
and sound, and repair at night to a 
packed hall for the sake of harangu- 
ing discontented proletarians. “Do 





you not think,” asked Poincaré after a 
riot in which his friend got a blow on 
the “that might abandon 
your absurd politics?” “That is all 
very fine for you,” retorted Painleve, 
“for you can go shooting in the forest 
of Rambouillet whenever you please; 
but I am poor and my only recreation 
is politics.” 

Painlevé knows what the sorrows of 
the poor must mean to them. His own 
mother has often told him of her hard 
lot as a girl. He has seen his father 
go all winter with a threadbare coat 
and with shoes that did not keep his feet 
from touching the ground. His par- 
ents were of the working class and thé 


nose, you 


little Paul had to go about in his 
father’s patched trowsers until the 
school age was reached. He was 


brought up until his tenth year in one 
of the meanest neighborhoods in Paris. 
His parents were so poor that they 
could not afford wine. Paul was given 
water sweetened with sugar and bread 
with no butter. Once a week there 
was meat. He slept in a large packing- 
case. Such were the original worldly 
circumstances of the most extraor- 
dinary figure in French public life to- 
day. 

One secret of the greatness of Pain- 
levé is the quality of his imagination. 
His mind is set afire by whatever comes 
in contact with it, according to the 
Echo, and M. Briand is fond of affirm- 
ing that his colleag does not discover 
scientific truth by the cold inductive 
methods of a Poincaré or a Descartes. 
“You guess it and it turns out that 
you guessed right.” The idea is not 
sO preposterous as it seems, suspects a 
writer in the French daily, for M. 
Painlevé is a miracle of intuition. No 
one has devised so many contrivances 
for laboratory purposes. In no living 
Frenchman is the inventive faculty so 
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active, tho he has not the utilitarian 
mind in any commercial sense. He 
sows his crop of conceptions in the 


minds of pupils at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, specialists, engineers, army off- 
cers, the flower of the youth of the 





republic, who have crowded his lecture 
hail by day, dazzled at the splendor of 
an imagination so creative. 


WHEN HENRY P. DAVISON WAS CLIMBING UP INTO 
A MORGAN PARTNERSHIP 


OW “H. P.” is one of the 

“Morgan partners.” When he 

began his banking career, in 

Troy, Pa., he was an errand 

boy. Between those two points 
in his career lie three interesting inci- 
dents relating to his successive promo- 
tions. The first he achieved by (meta- 
phorically) “holding up’ a New York 
banker. The next he got by being “held 
up’ —literally not metaphorically—him- 
self. The third and biggest promotion 
just fell on him unexpectedly. B. C. 
Forbes tells the story of Davison’s 
career in Leslie’s. After two years as 
an orrand boy (he never went to col- 
lege), Davison decided to strike out for 
the metropolis. He tramped the streets 
of New York looking for a situation 
and looking in vain. So he went to 
Bridgeport, Conn., and became a bank 
runner, and afterward teller. But New 
York was still in his mind and when 
he heard that the Astor Place Bank 
was about to be opened he started to 
apply for the position of paying teller. 
Here is the story. It has been told be- 
fore, but not in such detail. 


“Armed with a letter from one of his 
directors who knew the cashier, he took 
the afternoon train to New York and 
handed in the letter. 

“The cashier treated him most cordially 
—so cordially that the young man left 
smiling, altho without any job. 

“His smiles wore off when he got into 
the train homeward bound and thought 
matters over. . 

“But he was not to be so easily licked! 
Next afternoon when the bank closed, he 
again boarded a New York train. The 
cashier, altho somewhat surprised to see 
him back, again accorded him a _ very 
pleasant interview, but explained that it 
was out of the question to engage an 
out-of-town man as paying teller—that 
was the office Davison was after. They 
must have a man with New York experi- 
ence and of wide acquaintance. The 
cashier was so fiank and sympathetic, 
however, that for the second time it was 
a smiling youth who left his presence. 

“The homeward journey, however, 
again dissipated the smiles, 

“He would try again! 

“Next afternoon, for the third time, he 
started for New York more determined 
than ever to get the place he wanted. 

“The cashier has gone for the day,’ 
was the chilling message he received. 

“Where does he live?’ asked young 
Davison, undaunted. 

“In half an hour he was inside the 
cashier’s home. A servant explained that 
his employer was dressing to go out to 
attend a dinner. All right, the visitor 
would wait. 

“On entering the room the banker burst 


out laughing. So did Davison, but only 
for a moment. He at once got down to 
brass tacks. 

“He began with all the intense earnest- 
ness he felt: ‘I know I am the man you 
want for paying teller. I can help you. 
I feel embarrassed at having to say this 
myself, but there is no one to say it for 
me. Give me the position and I will try 
to see that you will never regret it.’ 

“The ardor, the sincerity and the per- 
severance of the young man made such 
an impression upon the banker that he be- 
came convinced the choice would prove 
wise. 

“How much salary would you want?’ 
he asked. 

“*T would like $1,500 but I would take 
$600 or $700—anything you like, so long 
as I can live on it.’ 

“This time it was the paying teller of 
the Astor Place Bank, at $1,500, that said 
good-by. To celebrate, he went to a the- 
ater. The big news was overpowering. 

“*Say, do you know who I am?’ he 
abruptly asked a stranger sitting next to 
him. The man looked at him and con- 
fessed he didn’t. 

“*T am the paying teller of a New York 
bank!’ 

“Alas, the news failed to make any 
tremendous sensation—except, probably, 
that the man thought he had next to him 


a young lunatic!” 


After all, he didn’t get the position— 
not then. The directors failed to en- 
dorse the action of their cashier and 
Davison had to take a lower position as 
receiving teller. It was six months be- 
fore he became paying teller. He held 
that position until the second of the 
three incidents already referred to took 
place. This was the incident: 


“Dame Fortune sometimes plays queer 
pranks to accomplish her ends. Davison 
was ‘shot’ into his next place. One day 
a crank pointed a revolver at Teller 
Davison’s head, presented a check for 
$1,000 drawn to the order of the Al- 
mighty and demanded the money. Da- 
vison coolly accepted the check, read it 
loud enough to attract notice and began to 
count out the money. Others grasped the 
situation, and while the gun was still 
cocked at Davison’s head, the bank de- 
tective seized the madman. 

“The newspapers made much of the 
dramatic incident and of the teller’s self- 
possession. The directors of the Liberty 
National Bank happened to have a meet- 
ing that day and the hold-up was men- 
tioned. 

“‘T know that young fellow,’ said Du- 
mont Clarke, a director of the bank. ‘He 
would be a good man to have in the 
bank.’ 

“Mr. Clarke had met Davison once or 
twice when the latter visited his fiancée 
while she was spending a vacation with 
her friend, Mr. Clarke’s daughter. 


“Forthwith Mr. Davison was installed 
as assistant cashier of the Liberty. With- 
in a year he was made cashier, three years 
later he was elected vice-president and in 
another year president. His rise was so 
rapid that it attracted general attention.” 


Later on Davison organized the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, now next to 
the largest trust company in America. 
Still later, at the age of 35, he became 
vice-president of the big National City. 
In the panic of 1907, his activity at- 
tracted the notice of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and subsequently the third inci- 
dent took place. “Mr. Morgan wants 
to see you in his library at three 
o'clock,” was the message Davison re- 
ceived one day: 

“He hadn’t the slightest idea what the 
veteran financier could want with him. 
He had met Mr. Morgan, as most other 
financiers had, during the parlous days 
when the master mind of them all was 
trying to stem the 1907 panic, but had not 
seen anything of Mr. Morgan until the 
spring of the following year when, with 
Senator Aldrich and other members of 
the Monetary Commission, he had spent a 
Sunday at Mr. Morgan’s London home. 


_Between then and the receipt of the above 


message in the fall of 1908 he had sel- 
dom spoken to Mr. Morgan. 

“Promptly at three o’clock the young 
banker, wondering what the matter could 
be, rang the bell of the famous Morgan 
library. On being ushered in he almost 
collided with Mr. Morgan at the entrance 
to his private room. 

“Mr. Morgan shook hands and bade the 
puzzled visitor be seated. 

“Do you realize it is pretty near the 
first of January?’ he asked. 

“The young banker, very much at sea, 
agreed that it was—this was about the 
middle of November. 

“*Are you ready?’ asked Mr. Morgan. 

“‘*Ready for what?’ queried the aston- 
ished visitor. 

““For what?’ echoed Mr. Morgan. ‘You 
know I want you to come and join my 
firm on the first of January.’ 

“*You never said anything about it, 
Mr. Morgan.’ 

“‘T thought you knew by my expres- 
sion what I thought of you,’ said Mr. 
Morgan. 

““Mr. Morgan, have you ever fallen 
from an 18-story building?’ 

“It was Mr. Morgan’s turn to be as- 
tonished. 

“‘No,’ he replied, scrutinizing his visi- 
tor. 

“Well, I never have before, and it will 
take me a minute or two to catch my 
breath.’ 

“Mr. Morgan laughed. 

“And that was how Henry P. Davison, 
then only 40, was notified of hic selection 
as a partner in the greatest international 
banking firm in the United States.” 
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“OLD LADY 31”’—A GENTLE COMEDY OF OLD FOLKS 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


F love and good-will are the essence 

of the Christmas message, then 

“Old Lady 31,” the play that Lee 

Kugel is presenting at the Thirty- 

ninth Street Theater, New York, 
may be described as one of the time- 
liest offerings of the season. It exudes 
sentiment. It drips with sentiment. 
And the sentiment is all of the heroic 
sort that insists on seeing only the 
bright side of things. ‘The sweet 
phrases of the Christmas card pre- 
vailed,” says the critic of the New 
York Evening Sun, in recording his 
first- night impressions. ‘“Sobs gave 
way hastily to smiles, guffaws to tears 
again. It was a play to toy lightly with 
the emotions and to give delight all the 
while.” 

“Old Lady 31” is the work of Rachel 
Crothers and is based on a novel by 
Louise Forsslund. It is called, in the 
program, a “sunshine comedy,” and it 
falls into somewhat the same class as 
“Pollyanna.” This seems to be a sea- 
son of “sunshine comedies.” Emma 
Dunn, impersonating the heroine of 
“Old Lady 31,” traces the hand of God 
in everything and finds in even the 


most desperate situations something to 
be thankful for. Incidentally, she re- 
veals a distinctively feminine attitude 
toward life. The critic of the New 
York Cali characterizes “Old Lady 31” 
woman's play by women, of 
and for women.” 

The “old lady” of the play’s title, 
however, it should be stated here, is 
not a lady at all. And thereby hangs 
the tale. The so-called “old lady” is 
an old gentleman who has fallen on 
evil days and is admitted to an Old 
Ladies’ Home as an inmate (No. 31), 
so that he may not be separated from 
Old Lady 30, who is his wife. The part 
is capitally played by Reginald Barlow. 

The play opens with an affecting 
little prolog in which Darby and Joan 
(or, as they appear in this rendering, 
Abe and Angy) are shown leaving 
their cottage home. Abe is a retired 
sea-captain. He has made bad invest- 
ments. The house has had to be sold 
at auction, and there is nothing between 
the old couple and starvation except 
one hundred dollars. This, as it hap- 
pens, is the exact sum required for en- 
trance into the nearby Old Ladies 


as a 
women 


Home. It has been decided, 
the protests of Angy, that 
to the Home and that Abe is to 
the Poor House five miles away. 


against 
she is to go 
go to 

He 
is trundling her luggage. They pause 
for a last look at the that 
sheltered them. Angy notes and ap 
proves the smoke curling frem the 
chimney and the ticking clock that 
make the house seem still alive and ex- 
pectant. She plucks flowers from the 
garden to carry as a gift to the inmates 
of what is to be her new home. 

The first act of “Old Lady 31” shows 
the front porch of the Old Ladies’ 
Home. Abe and Angy are expected, 
but have not arrived. When the cur- 
tain rises, two of the women inmates, 
Nancy Smith, a waspish old maid, and 
Mrs. Homans, a widow who prides her 
self on her exclusiveness, are seen, one 
on each side of the door. Nancy is 
crocheting; Mrs. Homans is reading. 
The couple is joined, later, by Sarah 
Jane, a sad-faced woman obsessed by 
a sense of duty; by Abigail, a buxom 
and well-meaning matron; and by 
“Blossy,” fussy, primping. The group 
discusses the coming of Angy: 


home has 
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CAPTAIN ABE ROSER IS INVITED TO BECOME “OLD LADY 31” 
In this picture we see the hero of Rachel Crothers’s “sunshine comedy” importuned to become an inmate of the Old Ladies’ Home. 


























BRUSHING HIS BACK HAIR 


One of Angy’s main reasons for making her 
husband “Old Lady 31” is that she may be able 
to brush his hair in the way that she knows it 
ought to be brushed. 


SARAH JANE. Every time a married 
woman comes to join us I say to myself— 
“I told you so. Where’s the good o’ men 
when it comes to the pinch?” 

Mrs. Homans. A sea-captain did you 
say he was, Abigail ? 

ABIGAIL. Yes, has been. 

Mrs. Homans. A very low grade of 
people they must be. I wonder the board 
passed to let her come. 

ABIGAIL, NANCY, SARAH JANE. (Jn a 
garrulous burst.) She’s as good as any- 
body—good as anybody. 

Nancy. Angy’s as good a woman as 
ever stepped over this door sill. All I 
hope is, Abigail, that you won’t never let 
the Cap’n be hangin’ round here comin’ to 
see Angy. If there’s any visitin’ to be 
done between ’em, let her go to the Poor 
Iarm to see him. 

Mrs. Homans. Well, I should hope so. 
We couldn’t have him coming here. 

SARAH JANE. No siree! No man com- 
in’ ’round this place. That’s one thing 
we’re a kind of symbol of. Every wo- 
man here has either had sense enough 
never to take a man or else has had to 
come to see the one she did take failed 
her when she needed him most. 

ABIGAIL. You’re awful hard on the 
men, Sarah Jane. My Jim lost every cent 
he ever had and used up all mine, but if I 
had to do it over again—I’d take him. 

Nancy. Shucks! You’re weak-minded, 
Abigail, that’s what you are on the men 
question—just downright weak-minded. 

SarRAH JANE. Some women never does 
git over it. Look at Blossy still makin’ 
a fool of herself over Sam’l Darby. 

Mrs. Homans. She’s a silly old woman 
—that’s what she is—expectiyg that man 
to marry her. 


Nancy. Don’t you think he ever will? 

SARAH JANE. Never—never in_ this 
world. 

Nancy. She says he proposes regular 


once a year when he comes. 


Mrs. Homans. Abigail, you ought to 
stop his coming. Blossy’s got no business 
having him coming here once a year. It 
gives the home a bad look. 

Arica. (Chuckling.) Oh, I don’t 
know. It looks like we still got hope. 

Biossy. (Coming on the veranda.) Is 
it any cooler out here? 

ABIGAIL. Come and set down, Blossy. 

(Blossy’s hair is perfectly white but still 
has a tendency to curl and her faded 
cheeks still have a pink flush. The curls 
are now being coaxed with further co- 
quetry by the aid of curl papers which bob 
on her ears as she moves her head with 
youthful nods and turns. Her muslin 
dress is old and shabby, but retains an air 
of daintiness and appealing loveliness.) 

SarAH JANE. Cool ’nough most any- 
wheres ef you let your blood chill settin’ 
still. 

Biossy. Hasn’t Angy come yet? 

AsicaiL. Not yet. I’m a gettin’ kind o’ 
worried about her. I wish now I'd a 
planned to send Mike with the horse an’ 
wagon fer her. 

Biossy. What I’m afraid of is that 
she’s so heart-broken she’s sick and can’t 
come at all. 

Nancy. Fiddlesticks! We've all been 
through it and we managed to live. 

Biossy. Yes, and I guess we can all 
remember plain enough the suffering of 
it. How it was when we touched every- 
thing for the last time and said good-by 
to this and that. I can shut my eyes now 
and see my bureau with the glass that 
turned just right and always caught the 
light so’s a body could see, and the pin- 
cushion with daisies around it. But my— 
my—the worst was shutting the door for 
the last time after you’d looked and 
looked till your eyes was— (Her voice 
breaks.) 

Mrs. Homans. You don’t need to re- 
call it to me. I’ve had a home that would 
have broken any woman’s heart to leave. 

SarAH JANE, You talk like the rest of 
us must live in a hay mow. I guess I 
kin see my father’s house plain enough 
without shuttin’ my eyes to do it or goin’ 
through any eloquent contortions. It’s 
the milk house where I done my churnin’ 
that gits me most—in the cool o’ the 
evenin’ with father settin’ on the back 
porch near smokin’ his pipe—and the cows 
stretchin’ their necks over the meader 
fence to us with that low sweet bawling 
they do towards night when the shadders 
begin to git long an’ everything’s kin’ o’ 
still. 

(Jane has finished her work and sits 
holding a bowl of apples with her eyes 
far away.) 

Nancy. (Sniffing but still crocheting 
and rocking energetically.) I guess I got 
as much to remember as anybody, if it 
comes to that. It don’t do no good talkin’ 
about it. I try to fergit, stid o’ remem- 
berin’. Our house was full all the time. 
Weddin’s an’ funerals and babies bein’ 
born an’ life—life goin’ on. Such a thing 
as one of us endin’ up in a’ old ladies 
home would a’ been too comical to think 
of. Nobody comin’ from good families 
ever could be connected with such a thing. 
U-n! How little you know! Death takes 
first one and then another and the com- 
fortable supply you took for granted was 
going on fer ever has dwindled before 
you know it—but the day comes when 
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you’re so thankful you’ve got the hun- 
dred dollars that’ll get you in here—you 
can’t think of anything else for a little 
while—not till after you’re here—and set- 
tled—and know one day’s goin’ to be just 
like the other till it’s all over. Talk about 
shuttin’ things up an’ sayin’ good-by to 
’em—I ain’t done nothin’ but say good- 
by to people an’ things for twenty years 
—an’ I was the baby an’ the spoilt one 
they all giv up to. Un! It makes me 
laugh when I hear folks remembering 
things. Why, my life was so chuck full 
I wouldn’t know what to remember most 
if I ever let myself start. It was so full 
I ain’t used to the emptiness—even yet. 

ABIGAIL. (Wiping her eyes.) There's 
one thing you all ain’t got to remember 
that I have, and that is little children on 
your breast—little hands on your cheek 
when you held ’em to nurse. They was 
all took away from me—some when they 
was little—some when they was growed 
up—but I’ve had ’em. Jim wandered off 
—just got tired and slipped away from me 
—restless, like men get sometimes—but I 
had him, too. I allers thought he took up 
with some other woman somewheres an’ 
give her a big family, too, but that don’t 
matter in the long run. Things turn out 
’bout as they’ve got to—so far as I can 
see. I’m old now an’ not up to strug- 
glin’ much more with anything—an’ I’ve 
come to think that altho the bed I 
sleep in ain’t niine—it was provided by 
kindness and good intentions anyhow, and 
I made up my mind, when I come here, to 
put my head down on the pillar at night 
with nothing but thankfulness in it—and 
let all the rest go. 

Nancy. (After a pause.) There’s a lot 
in that—if you can bring yourself to 
see it. 

Biossy. There’s everything in it, and 
I’ve been thinking about Angy all day to- 
day, and how much worse her coming is 
than any of ours was—because she’s had 
to say good-by to-day not only to her 
home but to her husband—and I thought 
all of a sudden what a selfish old thing 
I was to be living here in the biggest 
room, just because I happened to have a 
little extra to pay—when the little room 
at the head of the back stairs that Angy 
was goin’ to have would do fer me as 
well as not—(There is a gasping astonish- 
ment from the others) and that if all 
of us would consent to it we could take 
Abe in with Angy and they could have 
my big room. 


The inmates of the Home are at first 
shocked by Blossy’s temerity. “A man 
alone in the house with thirty women ?” 
exclaims Sarah Jane. “Why not?” an- 
swers Blossy. “He’d be Old Lady 31.” 
After awhile the old ladies grow more 
accustomed to the idea, and opposition 
begins to weaken. They decide to take 
a vote on the question whether Abe 
shall or shall not be admitted to the 
Home. The first ballot is unfavorable, 
but when Abe and Angy arrive, the 
hearts of the women melt and the old 
sailor is offered hospitality. He dis- 
likes the invitation, and he flinches 
when he tries to picture himself as a 
lone Adam in an Eden of thirty Eves. 
But his poverty and his affection for 
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his wife lead him to accept the offer. 

He soon becomes reconciled to his 
unique position. He finds that it has 
its benefits as well as its disadvantages, 
and that in this environment he is a 
hero just because he wears trowsers. 
When the curtain rises in the second 
act, we see him in the sitting-room of 
the Home. Mrs. Homans has given 
him a fancy coat belonging to her late 
lamented husband. Nancy has provided 
him with a florid mustache cup. Blossy, 
as the act opens, has come to consult 
him in regard to her love affair with 
Captain Samuel Darby. Abe knows 
Darby as an old sea-faring crony, and 
strongly advises Blossy to give a fa- 
vorable answer to his repeated mar- 
riage-proposals. He becomes so en- 
grossed in the conversation that he 
does not realize that he is devoting 
himself to Blossy in a manner that 
some of the other guests of the Home 
regard as too exclusive. Angy reminds 
him of his peril, but her warning falls 
on deaf ears. It happens that a tea- 
party, to be given in the Home by 
Squire Ridgway’s daughter, Mary, is 
scheduled for that afternoon. All the 
ladies are invited. They troop in— 
Lizbeth, Minerva, Hepsie and the rest. 
At the height of the festivities this is 
what happens: 


Mary. (Coming in.) Blossy’s going to 
sing for us! Isn’t it lovely! 

(Blossy comes in, looking more coquet- 
tish than ever. The others who were in 
the room before follow, surrounding Abe, 
all trying to talk to him, Abe marches 
in, looking extremely like the conquering 
hero.) 

LizseTrH. You need a_ tobacco-pouch 
the worst way. I'll just whip you up one 
to-morrer. Red flannel makes a nice one. 

Minerva. You needn’t trouble your- 
se’f, Lizbeth. I’m just like chain lightnin’ 
with my knittin’ needles. I kin turn one 
off in no time. 


Hepsice. Abe—Abe! I got somethin’ 
for you. It belonged to my great-grand- 
mother. 

Mary. (Having opened the spinnet.) 


Come on, Aunt Blossy. 

Buossy. If I’m goin’ to do it, Abe 
must escort me to the piano. 

Ase. You couldn’t ask anything I’d 
rather do. (The others show their disap- 
pointment as Abe leaves them and offers 
his arm to Blossy. They all sit.) 

Biossy. (After trying the 
Dear me, Abe, it’s too low. 

Nancy. If you kin sing, I should think 
you could twirl a piano-stool. 

Bossy. Not when there’s a man to do 
it for me. 

Ase. A willin’ slave—as I be. (Abe 
clumsily turns the stool—much to Angy’s 
unhappiness and the jealous disapproval 
of the others.) 

Biossy. Don’t go too far away, Abe. 
The song I’m goin’ to sing has to be-sung 
to a man. 

Ase. I won’t budge. Go ahead. 

(Abe stands where Blossy can lift her 
eves to him, and she touches the old keys 
and begins “Douglas Tender and True” in 


stool.) 


A MERE 


MAN IN AN OLD 


@ quavering voice, sighing and gazing at 
Abe. The atmosphere grows more pain- 
ful for Angy as the jealousy of the others 
becomes more evident. Blossy, overcome 
with emotion, can scarcely go on for he 
tears—and Abe sympathetically gulps and 
wipes his own eyes. Angy, unable to en- 
dure his danger any longer, rises and 
starts towards him as Blossy’s head goes 
forward with a sob on the spinnet.) 


Nancy. (Rising.) 1 call this an inde- 
cent exhibition. 
LizsetH. I used to sing that song as 


good as anybody. ’Tain’t necessary to 
take on like that. (She flounces out into 
the dining-room.) ; 

SARAH JANE. It ain’t unless you're con- 
cealin’ somethin’ terrible painful. 

Mrs. Homans. A little self-control 
would become you, Blossy. 

Ase, (Putting his hand on the sobbing 
Blossy’s shoulder.) Go ahead, Blossy—a 
good blubber’ll do you good. ' 

Ancy. Be careful, Abe, dear. 

Ase. Law, what fer? Ain’t you got no 
sympathy fer her feelin’s? 


Biossy. (Jtising end grasping Abe's 
hand.) Thank you. Thank you, dear 
friend. Vou understand. (She lifts his 


hand to her lips and rushes out through 
the hall.) 

Ase. As sweet a woman as ever lived. 

MINERVA. There is others. (She 
marches into the dining-room.) 

Nancy. There is—but some folks don’t 
seem to know it. 

Mrs. Homans. “I don’t mind being 
slighted myself at all—I’m thinking of 
others who are old friends. 

SARAH JANE. There’s times when it’s 
your duty to show you’re slighted. 

LizBetH. I’ve lived in this house fer a 
good many years and I never heard tell 
of a breath o’ scandal agin the place till 
you come and commenced to kick up your 
heels. 

SARAH JANE. I’d like to know where 
on earth you kin look fer a decent behav- 
in’ man if not in a “Ole Ladies’ Home.” 
(Nancy, Mrs. Homans and Sarah Jane 


march severely into the dining-room, 
Sarah banging the door on her last 
words. ) 


This tense situation is only relieved 
by the arrival of Captain Samuel Dar- 
vy. He has at last received assurance 
from Blossy that she is willing to mar- 
ry him, and he has come to claim his 
bride. The couple leave the house to 
get their marriage license. Abe is 
restored to his old place in the ladies’ 
affections. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties of his 
situation are beginning to get on His 
nerves, and he longs to escape from 
captivity. The last act shows him 
prostrated by sickness. The old ladies 
flutter about him. The men-folk of- 
fer unofficial prescriptions. Mike, the 
handy man, who hates all females, 
thinks that Abe is most in need of “a 
drop o’ liquor.” He supplies the de- 


ficiency, when the ladies are not look- 
ing. Samuel Darby, who by this time 
is a married mar, proposes “a good 
spree” as the best cure for Abe’s in- 
is not averse, 


disposition. Abe and 
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HOMIE 
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SHE IS A UNIVERSAL MOTHER 
This picture shows “Aunt Angy” bidding god 
speed to John as he goes out into the world to 


seek his fortune 


when the plan takes definite shape he 
agrees to join Darby on a trip to one 
of their old haunts, a life-saving sta- 
tion not far distant. He realizes that 
Angy is not likely to favor the idea, 
but he is desperate now and runs off 
in a hurry, leaving a letter of explana- 
tion behind. 

When the plot is discovered, there is 
consternation in the Old Ladies’ Home. 
Two women have lost their husbands 
for the time being, and Angy is nursing 
a secret grief. For she finds a post- 
script appended to Abe’s letter that 
reads: “I ain’t comin’ back. I can’t 
stand it. I'll knock around fer awhile, 
an’ when I git tired the Poor Farm’s 
the best place fer me.” 

But Abe thinks better of his resolve. 
Two days later, in the small hours of 
the morning following a thunderstorm, 
we see him peering into the sitting- 
room of the Old Ladies’ Home. He 
comes cautiously through the hall door, 
and creeps to the fire stiff and footsore 
a funny, pathetic, crest-fallen figure. 
He takes off his wet cap, coat and 
shoes, and after warming himself a 
little goes to a sofa and stiffly and pain- 
fully lies down on it. A few moments 
later, Samuel Darby comes in. The en- 
counter between the two leads on to the 
culmination of the play: 





SAMUEL. (Scarcely able to speak be- 
cause of a cold in his head.) Where in 
the name of Sam Hill did you come 


from? 
ABE. (Raising his head with a great 
effort and looking about the room.) 


Thank God! When I seen you I thought 
I was still a layin’ in that gol durned 
bunk. 

SAMUEL. How’d you git here? 

Ase. By freight. What you doin’ here? 

SAMUEL. Come fer Blossy. The girls 
didn’t go to my house at all. 
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Ase. Angy’ll be s’prised to see me back 
so soon. I thought I might as well jog 
back agin fer fear she might be needin’ 
me. How’d thet chowder set with you? 

SAMUEL. Well it’s a’ kind a’ quietin’ 
down now, but she certain cut up didos 
in my stomick, all night long. (Sneeze.) 

Ase. You don’t think you’ve gone an’ 
tuck cold, do you? 

SAMUEL. Nary a speck. 

Ase. It'd be too bad if you couldn’t 
stand a little outin’ like that. 

SaMuEL. I reckon I stood it ’bout the 
same as you did. 

Ase. Oh, it done me a heap o’ good. 
How soon do you ’spose they’re goin’ to 
have breakfast ? 

SaMUEL. I wouldn’t advise you ter ask 
for any hurryin’ er any extris jest now. 
So fer as I kin gether we ain’t in very 
high favor at the present moment. 

Ase, I’m satisfied to lay here a spell. 

SAMUEL. Didn’t you sleep good? 

Ase. As good as you did, I reckon. 
When you’ve got a good bed there ain’t 
much sense galivantin’ round jest to try 
others. 

SAMUEL, That’s kind o’ the way I feel 
about it. An’ Blossy’s got such a set 
notion ’bout havin’ me home. 

Ase. If it wasn’t fer you I’d a never 
left Angy to go on this jant. 

SaMvUEL. It was you that was bustin’ 
to go. I done it fer your sake. I wasn’t 
so anxious to start up my lumbago. 

Ase. (Settling himself as comfortably 
as possible.) You talk like a ole’ man, 
Darby. 

SAMUEL. Drat you! Wait till I git 
thawed out an’ I'll run you a half-mile 
race. (He goes out.) 

Ase. (Calling after him.) Try runnin’ 
up the stairs an’ see how you like it. 
(With a long groan of contentment Abe 
draws the quilt over his head and sleeps.) 


Abigail enters with John, a young 
workingman who is courting Squire 
Ridgway’s daughter. She knows of 
Samuel Darby’s return, but supposes 
that Abe is still absent. She is wor- 


OME interesting “inside” infor- 
mation regarding the salaries 
paid to actors and actresses 
is furnished in a new book* 
by Arthur Hornblow, editor of 
the Theater Magazine. Mr. Hornblow 
warns stage aspirants not to be influ- 
enced unduly by reports of enormous 
salaries paid. It is true, he admits, that 
Maude Adams for years has enjoyed an 
annual income considerably over $60,- 
000; that David Warfield received 
$200,000 from a single season of “The 
Music Master”; and that John Drew 
earns, on an average, $50,000 per an- 
num. But “these are three of the most 
important stars on the American stage, 
and as the amounts they receive repre- 
sent an interest in the box office re- 


* TRAINING FOR THE Stace. By Arthur Horn- 
blow. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


ried over the state of mind of Angy, 
who now proposes to go to the Poor 
Farm to see if Abe is there. The fol- 
lowing transpires: 


Joun. (Seeing the figure on the couch.) 
Who’s that? 

AsicaiL, It’s Cap’n Sam’l Darby. Poor 
old fella—I reckon Blossy lambasted him 
so he come down here for peace. (Abe 
gives a peculiar snore. John laughs.) 
Cap’n Sam’l sure has got a queer snore. 
I reckon that’s one thing Blossy’ll never 
break him of. 

Mary. (Coming in with Angy.) I’m 
going to take Aunt Angy. 

Ancy. (Seeing figure on couch.) 
Who’s that? 

ABIGAIL, Sam’l Darby. 

Ancy. Oh. Come, Mary, let’s go. 

Asicart, Not till you’ve .had some 
break fast. 

Ancy. I couldn’t eat. It would choke 
me. (She starts to hall door. Abe snores 
slightly.) I'd give my soul if that was 
Abe layin’ there. Not that I begrudge it 
to you, Samuel. (She goes on. Abe gives 
his own peculiar snore again. She turns 
alertly—goes to the sofa—turns back the 
quilt and kneels slowly beside Abe in a 
silence of unutterable joy.) 

Apicait. (Motioning to John and 
Mary.) Come along. Can’t nobody do 
nothin’ fer her now. (Abigail tiptoes out 
through dining-room with Mary and John 
into hall. Angy kissing Abe’s hand and 
resting her cheek against it.) 

Ase. I thought I’d come back an’ see 
how you was gittin’ along. 

Ancy. Yes, I see you did. But you 
needn’t stay. There’s a horse and car- 
riage here. You kin go right along over 
to the farm now. 

Ase. Well, there ain’t no hurry, is 
there? This sofie feels kind a’ good. 

Ancy. We’re both a gain’ now—before 
the girls come down and stop us. We 
ain’t never goin’ through this again. 
Come. 

ABE. (Getting up reluctantly.) Why, 
mother—do you mean it? 













WHAT ACTORS EARN 


ceipts in addition to a regular salary 
or guarantee, one must not take their 
particular earnings as examples when 
discussing present-day stage salaries.” 
Mr. Hornblow continues: 


“As a matter of fact, theatrical salaries 
are not paid on any fixed basis. There 
is no uniform scale. When an actor is in 
great vogue, the competition is keen 
among managers to secure his services. 
Such an’ actor or actress demands and 
receives more than another player in the 
same line of work. We cannot, there- 
fore, deal here with stars’ incomes, or the 
salaries of the most popular players, but 
with the average. 

“The average leading man in a Broad- 
way production to-day commands a sal- 
ary of $250 a week. This may reach a 
considerably higher figure according to 
the local demand for a particular player’s 
services. A manager will often pay an 





Ancy. OfcourseI do. Don’t you know 
yet what you’ve done to me? It ain’t the 
roof over my head that matters. It’s the 
bein’ together. That’s the only thing in 
the world we got left, an’ you ain’t never 
goin’ to take that away from me again. 
Come along. Mary! Mary! Get into 
your things, Abe. (John and Mary come 
from dining-room.) We're ready, chil- 
dren. 

Mary. But you’re not going now. 

Ancy. Yes, we be. 

Joun. Did you give Uncle Abe his let- 
ter, Aunt Angy? 

Ancy. Oh—no, I forgot. It can wait. 

Ase. What’s that? If I’ve got a letter 
I want to know what’s in it. You read it, 
mother. 

Ancy. Put your boots on and I’il open 
it. (She opens it and reads to herself.) 
You read it, John—I don’t seem to under- 
stand. 

Joun. (Taking letter, reads aloud.) 

Boston, Nov. 2nd. Mr. Abraham Rose, 
Esq. Dear Sir: We beg to advise you that 
we have had an offer of $8,000 for your 
Tenafly Gold Stock. Kindly advise us if 
you wish to sell. Yours truly, Blake Har- 
kins & Co. 

Ancy. What? 

Ase. What’s that? I didn’t get that. 
Read it again, boy. 

Joun. Eight thousand dollars for your 
Tenafly Gold Stock.- 

Ase. - Eight thousand dollars! 

Ancy. It can’t be. Oh, it can’t be. It 
can’t be, nothin’ like that could come to 
us. Peace and plenty and no more trou- 
ble. It couldn’t be—it couldn’t be—not to 
us—to us—Father—it’s the Lord. 

Ase. (Blinking away his tears.) I 
guess I done it myself. I bought ’em 
twenty years ago. ’Bout time they was 
doin’ somethin’, 

Ancy. Do you know what this means, 
father? 

Ase. Yes—we can go home. 

Ancy. No—better than that. We can 
stay here, givin’ instead o’ receivin’. We 
wouldn’t leave these folks that took us in 
—when we didn’t have a penny, would 
we? 





actor more than he is actually worth to 
prevent some rival manager securing his 
services. For instance, one well-known 
young actor receives $600 a week for a 
thin, inconsequential part that, under 
other circumstances, would be well paid 
at $200. His leading woman gets $500 
for the same reason. But these are ex- 
ceptions. The leading woman gets $300 
because she is expected to pay for ex- 
pensive gowns. The usual practice in re- 
gard to this is that the manager pays for 
the gowns if the play runs less than six 
weeks, and the actress pays for them if 
the play runs over that period. The gown 
question is a very serious one for the 
actress to consider, and, as each leading 
woman tries to outshine the other in the 
beauty and costliness of her attire, there 
is no telling where the present extrava- 
gance will stop.” 


The services of the “heavy man” 
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(i. e., the villain), we learn from Mr. 
Hornblow, are compensated at $200 a 
week, and the adventuress gets the 
same. The leading juvenile is paid 
$150 and the ingenue receives $125. 
The eccentric character man or woman 
gets about $125. The “utility” people, 
that is, the maids and butlers who 
bring in the afternoon tea and an- 
nounce, “My lord, the carriage waits,” 


receive anywhere from $40 each. “It 
must not be forgotten, however,” Mr. 


Hornblow interjects at this point, “that 
these fees are for Broadway produc- 
tions, for which the actor receives the 
largest salaries paid on the stage.” We 
happen to know of one successful melo- 
drama that has toured the country for 
years in which the highest salary paid 
any one in the company was $40 a 
week. That was paid to the stage 
carpenter because he was a member of 
a labor union! Mr. Hornblow tells us 
further : 


“Only very few players, comparatively, 
ever reach the coveted goal of their am- 
bition—an appearance on Broadway. Ac- 
tors of minor ability, or without influence 
or luck or whatever else it may be termed, 
have to be content all their lives with 
‘stock’ work in obscure provincial the- 
aters, or traveling with crude melodrama 
‘on the road.’ Of late, the moving picture 
has afforded the actor a lucrative field 
for his talents. Whatever may be said 
against the screen drama as a menace to 
the legitimate stage and destroyer of pub- 


HEN a man as competent 
as John Ranken Towse, 
for forty-three years dra- 
matic critic of the New 
York Evening Post, makes 
the statement that the race of great ac- 
tors in America is threatened with ex- 
tinction, we are bound to pay attention. 
Mr. Towse has just published a book of 
reminiscences entitled “Sixty Years of 
the Theater” (Funk and Wagnalls). 
He passes in review the great actors 
and actresses that he has known, from 
Macready, Forrest, the Keans, the 
Booths, Davenport and their contem- 
poraries, down to Robert Mantell and 
Margaret Anglin. Then he says: 


“The record, as it stands, is not inspir- 
iting, so far as the art of acting is con- 
cerned. It indicates a condition of pro- 
gressive decadence. The high imaginative 
drama, tragic or romantic, has virtually 
disappeared, not because the public will 
have none of it—for occasional revivals 
of it are eagerly attended—but for the 
lack of competent interpreters. 

“To-day there are nut on the American 
stage half a dozen players, male or female, 
who could bear the test of comparison 
with any one of fifty who were flourishing 
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HE TAKES A GLOOMY VIEW 


OF THE 
DRAMATIC SITUATION 
John Ranken Towse, dramatic critic of the 


New York Evening Post, attributes what he re- 
gards as the present low estate of the theater 
to syndicate management. 


lic taste, none can deny that it has come 
as manna from Heaven to the needy 
player. 










“THE RACE OF COMPETENT ACTORS 
WITH EXTINCTION” 


thirty or forty. years ago. Of great ac- 
tors there is not one. The best we have, 
in almost every department of drama— 
musical comedy and wild farce, of course, 
are not included in that category—are sur- 
vivors of a past generation. Stars there 
are in plenty, but only two or three of 
th2m would by any stretch of courtesy be 
called first-rate actors. Most of them are 
specialists in the art of self-reproduction, 
and, therefore, utterly unprogressive. The 
name of the new performers is legion, but 
the number of them who exhibit signs of 
brilliant promise is woefully small. In all 
the arts of production—in painting, light- 
ing, machinery and spectacle, even in play- 
writing—the stage is making progress, but 
the race of competent actors is threatened 
with extinction.” 


Mr. Towse ascribes the degeneracy 
of the modern theater mainly to “the 
prevailing system of purely commercial 
management that has obliterated the 
old stock companies.” He holds that 
the only chance for a real and per- 
manent theatrical revival lies in the 
restoration of the stock system and of 
“honest, wholesome competition.” He 
continues: 


“That is my unshakeable conviction 





OF THE THEATER 393 
“At first glance the Broadway salaries 
seem large when contrasted with those 


paid in other vocations, but it must be 
remembered that they are paid only dur- 
ing the life of the play. For instance, a 
play may close in two weeks. The lead- 
ing man therefore would receive only 
$500 for about five weeks’ work (includ- 
ing rehearsals) and the 
proportion. When, also, 
that under the best conditions a play sel- 
dom runs longer than thirty-five weeks 
out of the fifty-two, it will be seen that 
the player’s income, estimated yearly, is 
not so enormous after all. 
course, exceptions, productions like ‘The 
Lion and the Mouse,’ ‘Within the Law,’ 
‘On Trial,’ ete., which ran practically the 
whole year through, but 
these do not occur often. The short run 
is the rule; the long run the 
For example, a leading juvenile engaged 
at $150 a week would have earned in 
thirty-five weeks $5,250, a modest enough 


others less in 


one considers 


There are, of 


such runs as 


exception 


income! If he is able to total only 
twenty-five weeks, which is a still fairer 
average, his income is only $3,750. With 


his personality and ability he could prob- 
ably command more in almost any other 
profession. 

“When, too, one considers the fact that 
only a small percentage of players reaches 
Broadway, that the leading man or wo- 
man ‘on the road’ receives, if lucky, an 
average of $60 a week for thirty weeks, 
or $1,800 for the entire year, out of 
which they must pay for hotels, food, and 
clothes, making saving a sheer impos- 
sibility, is it surprising that one hears of 
distress among the rank and file of the 
profession?” 





IS THREATENED 


after half a century of observation and 
experience. Sooner or later, | believe, 
this will come about. Signs of impending 
change in theatrical conditions—the dis- 
ruption of syndicates, significant bank- 
ruptcies, etc—are not wanting. From all 
sides come reports of the organization of 
new stock companies with definite pro- 
grams and good financial backing. 

“If these experiments succeed there will 
be no lack of imitators. Then we may be 
upon the brink of a new era. 

“In the host of little theaters—artistic, 
realistic, futuristic, independent, experi- 
mental, or what not—I do not, I must 
confess, put much faith. Some of them 
are excellent things in their way, and de- 
serve every encouragement, but of all the 
many scores of such experiments with 
which I have been acquainted not one, so 
far as I can remember, has lived for long, 
or left appreciable results behind. It is in 
a system of competitive stock companies, 
run on business principles, striving to win 
public patronage by deserving it, that I see 
the promise of a theater that will com- 
mand the favor and support of all the 
intelligent classes.” 


But Mr. Towse does not hold the syn- 
dicate system alone responsible for “the 
low estate into which the theater and 
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theatrical art have fallen in these latter 
days.” He concludes: 


“A considerable share of the blame must 
rest upon a public press which, in the 
interests of commercialism, has not hesi- 
tated to accept false standards and help 
the managerial game by lavishing un- 
merited and deceptive praise upon poor 
plays and indifferent performers. If the 
theater is ever to regain respect, it must 
be discussed truthfully, capably and fear- 
lessly.” 


These statements have not passed 
unchallenged in the theatrical papers. 
We find in the New York Dramatic 
Mirror a leading article devoted to Mr. 
Towse’s indictment. The Mirror con- 
cedes that the opinions of the veteran 
critic are worthy of respectful con- 
sideration, and disclaims the intention 
to start a discussion. Then it says: 


“That there were great actors in Mr. 
Towse’s early days of activity, and be- 
fore, is conceded. The host is a goodly 
company. As Mr. Webster said of 


Massachusetts, they need no encomium. 

They are worthy of being emulated, or 

imitated if the latter be sincere. 
“Nevertheless, there are some playing 





THE AMERICAN COLLABORATOR WITH 
LEON BAKST 


Nine-tenths of the effectiveness of Nijinsky’s 
conception of the new Russian Ballet, Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” is ascribed to the pictorial 
genius of Robert Edmond Jones. 


in the present time who have strong holds 
upon the ,theatergoing public. We shall 
not enumerate them for fear of uninten- 





DOES THE NEW ART OF THE BALLET MEAN THE 


DECEMBER 


tionally missing one. But they fill the 
houses where they appear, and as often 
as they come back they find that the seats 
have been sold far in advance of their re- 
appearance. Maybe the public of the 
present time does not know a great ac- 
tor when it sees one, but no actor can 
fool a New York audience more than a 
fortnight. And the cry is for more the- 
aters. The actors now playing cannot 
play to all who want to go to the theater. 
If the players of the present were medi- 
ocre would this be the case? 

“The church is not deficient in great 
preachers because it has no Beecher or 
Phillips Brooks, and by the same token 
the stage is not famishing because it has 
no Booth, or Wallack or Mansfield. Al- 
ways the majority has suffered by com- 
parison with the few acknowledged to be 
superior. And where there is not one, or 
three or a half dozen who are acclaimed 
as superior, the majority becomes a sort 
of common level, and no one of the lot 
is more conspicuous than the others. 

“With. due consideration for the pres- 
ent legitimate school of actors, we think 
this is why no one is great.in the sense 
in which the word is used by Mr. Towse. 
But greatness is a thing of growth. 
There was only one Napoleon before the 
days of Grant and Lee and the captains of 
the present European war.” 






END OF THE OPERA? 


HE Russian Ballet has for a 

second season made its bow 

before the American public. 

After its first season last year, 

which did not in all respects 
fulfil expectations, it returned to Eu- 
rope and gathered fresh laurels in 
Spain, and has now returned with new 
inspirations and, in many ‘respects, a 
new organization—not this time to take 
away our breath with startling sensa- 
tions but to ingratiate itself by empha- 
sizing its artistic side. 

Two elements now reveal themselves 
to critics as important—the personality 
of M. Nijinsky, and the musical signifi- 
cance of the ballet as distinguished 
from its aspect as a dance. The decora- 
tive side of the productions, empha- 
sized perhaps more strongly than the 
work of M. Bakst (or the part of it 
that was vouchsafed to us) warranted, 
has received a new impulse from an 
American source. Robert Edmond 
Jones was selected to execute the pic- 
torial side of the enterprize (Strauss’s 
Till Eulenspiegel). Nine-tenths of the 
effectiveness and quick appeal of Nijin- 
sky’s conception of Strauss’s whimsical 
masterpiece are ascribed by Mr. H. F. 
Peyser, in Musical America, to Jones’s 
art. He writes: 


“In the Straussian ballet he [Jones] 
has transcended his previous accomplish- 
ments in audacity of conception as well 
as unexampled novelty — and felicity — of 


effect. An astounding congeries of forms 
and colors assails the eye, configurations 
indeterminate, grotesque, impossible, fig- 
ments of an imagination enchained bv 
some ludicrous nightmare, as it were, but 
engrossing and appropriate beyond be- 
lief. A species of whimsicality run riot 
sets before the astonished vision a me- 
dieval town that never was in any age 
and leaves it in nocturnal blue touched 
with a few shafts of crepuscular light 
which illuminates the inverted cornucopia 
roofs of tiny houses tilted at crazy angles 
and suggesting for all the world sheafs 
of sky-rockets. A wonder-town in a won- 
derland! The costumes in color and wild 
exaggeration suggest many in ‘Caliban.’ 
The personages might have stepped out 
of some Volksbuch of the Middle Ages. 
But there is no suggestion of coloristic 
disharmony with the somber scenic 
frame; and the light on the figurants is 
magical. ‘Eulenspiegel’ is the master- 
piece of nobody as incontestably as of Mr. 
Jones. It was his contribution primarily 
that captivated the audience.” 


Yet we must not forget that Nijinsky, 
the central figure of this phantasma- 
goria, is also its creator. It is he who 
designed the music drama, visualized 
the “program” for the music, created 
the thing to its last detail, just as he 
created his poetic vision of Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun.” Last year, 
Nijinsky was represented to us as the 
spoiled child of the company, who, like 
a petulant prima donna, refused to go on 
unless certain conditions were fulfilled 


to suit him. To-day he is revealea as 
the really great artist who is the very 
soul of the enterorize, whose poetic 
imagination and idealism supply its 
foundation. This view of him is ex- 
pressed in an interview by Mary Fan- 
ton Roberts in the Craftsman. Mrs. 
Roberts ascribes his success to his high 
conception of his art, expressed thus 
in his own words: “The idea is the 
great thing in all dancing... . It is a 
spiritual art. We are beginning to 
learn this again, and in Russia we have 
learned it through Isadora Duncan. She 


has revolutionized dancing throughout 


the world, beginning in Russia because 
Russia was the first to recognize her 
greatness. . She liberated dancing 
for us; through dancing she is liberat- 
ing all arts, and, greatest of all, the art 
of living.” 

Nijinsky feels that the day of the 
opera is gone and that the great medium 
of musical expression is to be the 
dance, which in its’ broadest aspect is 
merely the ideal union of sound, 
line, color and motion. He points to 
L’Aprés-midi: “They do not dance in 
it. It is an effect obtained by nothing 
at all. That is mastery. ... The right 
combination of spectacle and voice, 
which will not shock the eye, is yet to 
be made; a combination which would 
enable either a deaf or a blind person 
to enjoy the stage. ... The problem 
before us is to engage every organ of 











THE 


GLORY OF THE RUSSIAN 





A SCENE FROM “SADKO” 


One of the dazzling effects achieved by 


Nijinsky and 


his company during the recent per- 


formances of the Russian Ballet at the Manhattan Opera House. 


the body sensible to art, every sense 
which reacts.” 

Again and again Nijinsky reverts to 
music of which he shows more than 
ordinary understanding. “Consider the 
foremost composers of France, of Rus- 
sia, of Germany; all are writing for 
the ballet. There are Debussy, Ravel, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tcherepnine, Roger- 
Ducasse, Roussel. . . Even Strauss 
has written a ballet.” And he adds: 
“Whom have we writing opera now? 
Puccini, who hardly merits considera- 
tion musically, and Richard Strauss.” 

The essentially musical aspect of 
this latest development of the ballet is 
brought out by Mr. Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, writing in the Musical Observer. 
He recalls that ballet dancing, for cen- 
turies regarded as the light, the frivo- 
lous side of the stage entertainment, 
contented itself with any kind of music 
that fitted its pas and its conventions. 
But as, more recently, it laid claim to 
more serious attention, it groped about 
for better music. Only Delibes in 
France, and Tchaikowsky (followed by 
Glazounoff, Arensky and others) in 
Russia, took the ballet seriously. So, 
in the meantime, so-called interpretive 
dancers drew upon good “absolute” mu- 
sic with sufficient rhythmic interest 
to be visualized —Chopin’s Concert 
Dances, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 
and what not,—even the classic sym- 
phonies, which Miss Duncan “inter- 
preted.” 

But music has been drifting more 
and more toward the pictorial, the de- 
scriptive, the decorative, and upon that 
ground the two arts meet. If the mu- 
sic aims to tell a story which frequently 
remains unintelligible to the listener, 
surely a pantomimic representation of 


that story would heighten the effect. 
And so we have “L’Aprés-midi d'un 
faune,” Rimsky’s “Sheherazade” and 
“Sadko,” and Strauss’s “Till Eulenspie- 
gel,” in choreographic form, with the 
result that all these masterpieces are 
becoming more widely known and more 
easily appreciated. As Mr. Martens 
says: “Nijinsky’s ‘L’Aprés-midi d'un 
faune’ has made a nation-wide propa- 
ganda for Debussy’s music among peo- 
ple who might otherwise never have 
known it existed.” 

This, no doubt, is significant for mu- 
sical composition. But more important 
still is the reciprocal activity that has 
been called forth on the part of com- 
posers. ° 


“Great names stand out in this connec- 
tion. Claude Debussy wrote his ‘Jeux’ for 
Nijinsky—in other words. the art of the 
ballets was the direct inspiration of the 
score. ‘La Tragédie de Salomé’ of Florent 
Schmitt was directly conceived for the 
stage, as was Roussel’s ‘Festin de 1’Arai- 
gnée,’ and Reynaldo Hahn’s ‘Le Dieu Bleu,’ 
the first two favorite numbers on the sym- 
phonic programs of the leading orchestras. 
Dukas, too, conceived his beautiful poéme 
dansée, ‘La Peri,’ for the great danseuse 
Natacha Karsavina, Maurice Ravel his 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’ and Richard Strauss his 
‘Légende de Joseph’ for the Diaghilev Bal- 
let russe.” 


The works thus created have justi- 
fied their existence as music, and hence 
the concert repertory has in turn been 
enriched from the musical treasures 
of the ballet. Says Mr. Martens: 


“The incomparable ‘Pétrouchka,’ the 
glittering and glorious ‘Oiseau de feu,’ 
the primal ‘Sacre du Printemps’ — have 
they not, since the Ballet russe made them 
known, taken their place in the repertory 
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The ballet 
may truly be said to have been the instru- 
fame, the 


of the symphonic orchestra? 


medium 


ment of Stravinsky's 
which introduced his scores to the notice 


of the general as well as to that of the 


specifically music-loving public.” 


lf the ballet justifies the high ex- 
pectations of its exponents, it is not 
inconceivable that composers of the fu- 
ture will write neither opera nor pro- 
gram music, but will devote themselves 
as exclusively to the ballet as the 18th 
century masters did to the opera. And 
there is much to be said in favor of 
such a development, according to Mr 
Martens: 


“Does Rimsky-Korsakov’s music lose by 
its atmospheric setting displaying waving 
festoons of clear and dark green seaweed, 
with deeper bluish depths and the faint 
glimmer of distant sunlight that 
sweeps down from fathoms the 
constant flux of moving currents, the 
pearl-hung princesses of the sea, and 
aureate and argent fishes which dance and 
float above the silver sands, the splendid 
figure of the adventurous hero himself, 
slowly sinking into the deeps, and the 
frenetic dance with its startlingly sudden 
end? Nothing has been put into the music 
that is not already there—tone is visual- 
ized in color, in movement, it is merged 
with plastic beauty. It is safe to say 
that anyone who ‘Sadko’ the 
ballet will bring a double meed of appre- 
ciation to any performance of ‘Sadko’ the 
symphonic poem.” 
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BEHIND SCENES 
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ballet 


NIJINSKY THE 
Russian 


A picture of the famous i 
“touching up” the face of one of his 
dancers before she makes her entry. 














THE DIFFICULTY OF ASCERTAINING WHETHER LOWER 


ORGANISMS KNOW WHAT THEY DO 


OW that the illustrious Fabre 
has passed away, the prob- 
lem before entomology is to 
decide to what extent, if any, 
he misled the public mind re- 

garding the consciousness of low or- 
ganisms. There is a feeling among 
distinguished experts on the subject 
f such life that recent interpreta- 
tions of behavior have read the human 
consciousness into very low organisms. 
On the other hand, authorities so 
famed as Forel—a great psychologist 
as well as a great entomologist—up- 
hold the idea that insects to some ex- 
tent know what they are doing. He 
holds that all the characteristics of 
man may have been derived from the 
characteristics of the higher animals, 
and all the characteristics of the higher 
animals may have been derived from 
those of the lower animals. In other 
words, the evolutionary formula applies 
equally in the realms of psychology 
and physiology. Professor Y. Sjéstedt, 
the brilliant Swede, whose studies of 
the subject are given to the American 
world through the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, holds that a reasonable doubt 
still exists. If the lower organisms of 
the kind under consideration be simply 
mechanismus with no spontaneity, a 
strict identity ought to be observed in 
their methods of work. With certain 
species, at least, a remarkable adapta- 
bility to surroundings is established. 
These adaptations are transformed, if 
the cause persists, into hereditary char- 
acters.* Let us consider an instance. 

On the plains of East Africa atten- 
tion is often attracted to small acacias 
with long thorns appearing from a 
distance to be covered with a great 
number of black balls resembling ap- 
ples. They are really hollow galls in- 
habited by a species of small ants. If 
one of these galls be touched, all the 
inhabitants come out through a series 
of small orifices and from the extrem- 
ity of their abdomens, raised vertically, 
flows a white, ill-smelling liquid, with 
which the galls, leaves and branches, 
become saturated. The young galls 
are green in color with a solid interior, 
attaining sometimes the size of a large 
walnut. The ants remove little by 
little the medullary substance in such 
a way that the interior of the gall -be- 
comes a chamber with smooth and 


* ConstTRUCTION OF INsEcT NEsTs. 
fessor Dr. Y. Sjéstedt. 
sonian Institution. 


By Pro- 
Washington: Smith- 


polished walls. The gall then takes 
on the color of soot and has a ligneous 
texture. When the wind blows on the 
plains, the hollow balls pierced with 
holes zive out strange low sounds, re- 
calling the whistling of the wind in the 
rigging of a ship: 


“If the eggs, larve, or chrysalises of 
the ant were placed in the hollow of the 
gall without precautions, at every puff of 
wind they would be thrown against each 
other and injured. To avoid this danger 
the ants build from the interior substance 
of the gall, which has the appearance of 
an agaric fungus, a series of combs and 
cases in which the larve and chrysalises 
are placed. 

“So there really exists a kind of sym- 
biosis between the ants and the acacias; 
but who profits by this symbiosis? In 
the galls the ants find protection for 
themselves and their larve; on the other 
hand, the ants cause no damage to the 
acacias and give them protection against 
numerous enemies. Girafs, antelopes and 
gazels are kept away by the presence of 
these ants with such nauseous secretions.” 


Nor is this the only instance of a 
kind to give pause to those who think 
the element of consciousness in insect 
behavior has been interpreted too bold- 
ly. Among the ants inhabiting Asia, 
Africa and Australia, are those known 
technically as the Oecophylla, which 

















A MIRACLE OF INTELLIGENCE 


So peculiarly well adapted is the nest of the 
Australian ant here shown to the necessities of 
its position that many naturalists refused to be- 
lieve that the specimen could be genuine. 





build their nests by binding leaves of 
a tree together with the aid of silk 
threads : 


“If the nest be torn in any way so that 
the leaves are separated from each other, 
the ants are immediately seen hurrying 
out. While some are defending the nest 
against the presumed enemy, the others 
hasten to repair the damage done. From 
one edge of the tear the workers try with 
their mandibles to reach the edge of the 
neighboring leaf and draw the two edges 
together to close the break; but the dis- 
tance is often too great and they are 
forced to form a living chain. One ant 
with its mandibles seizes one of its com- 
rades by the body, so that the second one 
may be able to reach the edge of the 
neighboring leaf. If the distance is still 
too great, a third comes to join the others, 
and sometimes the chain is made up of 
five or six ants. This work is very 
fatiguing, sometimes taking several hours 
to make sure the contact of the two 
leaves. The ants then clean up and polish 
the edges of the leaves. But how can 
they secure the necessary adherence to 
make the connection permanent, since the 
adult ants do not have setiferous glands? 
This difficulty is overcome by a method 
so astonishing that the first observations 
made in Singapore in 1890 were doubted 
by naturalists. When the edges of the 
leaves are perfectly clean, several workers 
emerge from the nest, each bearing a 
larva between its mandibles. The larva 
is held by the body, with the head upward. 
Thus their own larve serve to make a 
silken net to join the leaves. Due to the 
pressure of the mandibles, doubtless, the 
larva excretes from its mouth a liquid 
which in solidifying forms a silk thread, 
and by carrying the head of the larva 
from the edge of one leaf to the edge of 
the other the ant obtains a web which 
assures the adherence of the two leaves. 
In the same way the interior walls of the 
nest are formed, the larva thus function- 
ing as spinning wheel and as bobbin. An 
anatomical examination of these larve 
shows that the setiferous glands in them 
attain dimensions not found in any other 
of the Hymenoptera.” 


From a scientific point of view, in 
the light of these complex manifesta- 
tions, observes Professor Sjéstedt, the 
question arises whether or not they are 
expressions of intelligence — whether 
the insects at work are conscious of 
the procedure and of the importance 
of the end to be attained. It is, he 
concludes, an open question, to. say 
the very least, and those who assert 
that the insect is incapable of reason- 
ing, that it merely obeys instinct, must 
brin* proof of the assertion. 
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PICTURES OF THE GREAT INVISIBLE 


PROGRESS OF THE RACE BETWEEN NATURE AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC CAMERA 


HERE seem to be thousands 
of movements in nature which 
have never been seen because 
of their extreme swiftness. 
To film the more rapid ac- 

tions with the camera it would be 
necessary to take five thousand pictures 
per second and no mechanism could be 
devised which would stand the strain 
even for the fiftieth part of a second. 
Some recent experiments have been 
carried on in Germany and France with 
a view to making moving pictures suffi- 
ciently fast to be of use in scientific 
research. A picture has been taken in 
Germany in one ten millionth part of a 
second. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself how so small a fraction of 
time may be measured. No timepiece, 
however delicate, would answer. The 
difficulty has been overcome by placing 
a tuning fork in range and measuring 
the exposure by the distance the fork 
vibrates in the interval between the pic- 
tures. The fork, of course, vibrates at 
very high speed. The fastest moving- 
picture machine at present takes pic- 
tures at the rate of two thousand per 
second. The ordinary moving picture 
takes some sixteen pictures a second, 
and the interval between exposures is 
skipped. A considerable proportion of 
the action, in other words, is not photo- 
graphed. In filming a motion-picture 
drama this loss means nothing; but in 
scientific research the films would be 
incomplete. The scientific moving pic- 
tures taken at the rate of two thou- 
sand to the second naturally miss very 
little of the action. The camera man 
operating a machine of this kind shows 
us many wonders of nature which the 
human eye has never looked upon. As 
time goes on, the work of the extremely 
rapid-fire movie may prove no less im- 
portant than that of the microscope or 
the telescope. By way of illustration 
the distinguished camera expert, Mr. 
Francis A. Collins, from whose studies* 
we derive these notes, cites details: 


“One of the most rapid movements in 
nature is the beat of a bee’s wing. A 
picture taken in a sixteenth of a second, 
as in the ordinary movie, misses it com- 
pletely, and even an exposure of one two- 
hundredth of a second has proved too 
slow. One of the new scientific moving- 
picture machines, in which the picture was 
taken by an electric spark in an infinitesi- 
mal period of time, has secured for the 
first time a sharply defined picture of a 
bee in flight. 

“A bee was launched almost upside 
down before the camera, and the film 
shows its efforts to right itself. The bee 
regained its equilibrium so quickly that 
no eye could possibly have followed its 
movements. The final exposure of the 





*Tue Camera Man. By Francis A. Collins. 
New York: The Century Company. 


film showed the bee right side up and 
making a ‘bee line’ for safety. The entire 
operation was performed in one hundredth 
of a second, during which period twenty 
sharply focussed pictures were taken. By 
studying this film, much that was new was 
learned of the bee’s method of flight, 
which may some day have a highly im- 
portant application. It is conceivable that 
the flying machine of the future may be 
constructed, or operated, on some entirely 
new principle discovered by the scientific 
camera man.” 


When these films are thrown upon 
the screen they are, of course, slowed 
down. To catch a clearly defined pic- 
ture of a bullet leaving a rifle, it might 
be necessary to operate the camera at 
the rate of two thousand exposures to 
the second; but if the film were pro- 
jected at the speed it would be invisible 
to the eye. The picture is shown at 
the same rate used in ordinary moving- 
picture work, or about sixteen to the 
second. The film of the rifle bullet 
would then be clear, but the bullet 
would travel across the screen at a 
snail’s pace. When the bee film is 
projected, the wings appear to flap as 
lazily as those of a very deliberate 
chicken when stretching itself. The 
flight of a bee is a synonym for direct- 
ness and expedition. Hunters of wild 
honey, knowing that the bee describes 
a perfectly straight line in its flight to 
its hive, lie in wait and, once they catch 
sight of the bee and notice its direction, 
it is necessary only to follow in a 
straight line to reach the stored honey. 
A compass is sometimes used in the 
search, The new movies show just 
how this marvelous straight flight is 
made. 

No matter how rapidly a motion pic- 
ture may be filmed, the fact still re- 
mains that the pictures are taken inter- 
mittently and some:hing of the motion 
is lost, just as the eye is closed for a 
minute fraction of time when a person 
winks and misses whatever is going 
on during that period: 


“In ordinary motion-picture work the 
lens is closed for one thirty-second of a 
second between exposures, or about half 
the time. What happens while the lens is 
closed? The motion-picture camera has 
been put to many uses where it is of vital 
importance that there should be an un- 
broken record, a continuous movement, 
and the picture may be rendered quite 
useless because of this ‘blinking.’ 

“In recording the movement of a piston, 
for instance, it is essential tht the con- 
tinuous action be caught, or the record is 
valueless. Should the piston be traveling 
at the rate of eight thousand feet per min- 
ute, as is often the case, a motion-picture 
camera making sixteen exposures to the 
second would catch a very small part of 
the action. To overcome this difficulty a 
camera has been devised which takes a 


continuous moving picture. The revolv- 
ing shutter and intermittent movement of 
the film is done away with. The lens is 
leit open during the exposure.” 


The continuous system is employed 
in a surprising variety of ways. <A 
physician may thus secure a continuous 
record of the pulse and heart movement 
of a patient throughout an illness. The 
physician can tell much more definitely 
how the patient responds to his treat- 
ment than when the pulse is taken only 
at intervals. The sounds of the heart 
beat are also reproduced on sensitized 
paper in a continuous record. In ma&k- 
ing these the camera works in connec- 
tion with a stethoscope placed over the 
patient’s heart. A permanent and ab- 
solutely reliable record is thus pre- 
served, and this is invaluable in diag- 
nosing and prescribing for the case. 
Many uses have been found for the 
continuous photograph in medicine. An 
interesting study may be made by at- 
taching a small electric lamp to the 
hand and performing some familiar 
operation before the camera. The pic- 
ture is made by merely focussing an 
ordinary camera in a dark room and 
opening the lens. Since the hand or 
arm moves continuously, it will be 
hopelessly blurred; but the electric 
light will describe a continuous ribbon 
of light which the plates catch distinct- 
ly. By examining such a photograph 
with a magnifying glass, every move- 
ment may be clearly traced. 

It has been found that some of the 
most minute organisms dart about with 
amazing swiftness and actually move 
faster relatively than a horse in run- 
ning. To film this rapid locomotion, 
the ordinary movie camera is muck too 
slow. Special cameras must be used 
for such photography and the appa- 
ratus be driven electrically. With the 
use of the ultra microscope, films have 
been made of microbes so diminutive 
that two millions of them might be 
placed in a square measuring only one 
twenty-fifth of an inch. The pictures 
of these minute objects, which no or- 
dinary microscope could detect, are, of 
course, prodigiously magnified when 
thrown upon the screen and their habits 
may be studied in detail. 


“Much that is new has been discovered 
from detailed moving pictures of the 
human eye taken both in sickness and 
health. These studies are made on plates 
since the celluloid films have a micro- 
scopic grain which might cloud the more 
delicate details. It has been discovered in 
this way that the eye is much more sensi- 
tive than has been generally supposed, and 
again that it never comes quite to rest, 
but is always in motion. By looking into 
the eye when illuminated with powerful 
rays of light the oculist can make a 
diagnosis.” 
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THE SPADE AND PICKAX BRING REVOLUTION IN OUR 
IDEAS OF PREHISTORIC LIFE 


N recent years, in Egypt, in Baby- 

lonia, in ancient Persia, in the 

central Asian deserts and in the 

isles of the Aegean, the explora- 

tion of mounds, buried buildings, 
tombs and so forth has been continu- 
ally supplementing and illustrating his- 
tory and has called back to our upper 
air, as with a magician’s wand, shapes 
and conditions that seemed to have 
been lost in the night of time. That 
renowned archeologist, Sir Arthur 
Evans, of Oxford University, refers to 
the latest investigations. To the en- 
zgraved and sculptured works of man 
in the “reindeer period,’ he told the 
British Association in his address be- 
fore that body the other day,* we have 
now to add not only such new special- 
ties as are exemplified by the moulded 
clay of figures of life-size bisons or 
the similar reliefs of a procession of 
six horses, but whole galleries of 
painted designs on the walls of caverns 
and rock shelters. 


“These primeval frescoes display not 
only a consummate mastery of natural 
design but an extraordinary technical re- 
source. Apart from the charcoal used in 
certain outlines, the chief coloring matter 
was red and yellow ochre, mortars and 
palets for the preparation of which have 
come to light. In single animals the tints 
are varied from black to dark and ruddy 
brown or brilliant orange, and so, by fine 
gradations, to paler nuances, obtained by 
scraping and washing. Outlines and de- 
tails are brought out by white incised 
lines, and the artists availed themselves 
with great skill of the reliefs afforded 
by convexities of the rock surface. But 
the greatest marvel of all is that such 
polychrome masterpieces as the bisons, 
standing and couchant, or with limbs 
huddled together, of the Altamira Cave, 
were executed on the ceilings of inner 
vaults and galleries where the light of 
day has never penetrated. Nowhere is 
there any trace of smoke, and it is clear 
that great progress in the art of artificial 
illumination had already been made. We 
now know that stone lamps, decorated 
in one case with the engraved head of 
an ibex, were already in existence.” 


Such was the level of artistic attain- 
ment in southwestern Europe some ten 
thousand years earlier, at a modest 
estimate, than the period of the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt or Chal- 
dea. Nor is this an isolated case. One 
by one characteristics, both spiritual 
and material, formerly thought to be 
the special marks of later ages of man- 
kind, have been shown to go back to 
that earlier period. 


“The evidences of more or less con- 
tinuous civilized development reaching its 





*TnauGcurat Appress Berore THE BritisH As- 
SOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE BY 
THE EXTRAORDINARY PROFESSOR OF PREHISTORIC 
ArcHeoLocy. Oxford: University Press. 


apogee about the close of the Magda- 
lenian period have been constantly emerg- 
ing from recent discoveries. The recur- 
ring ‘tectiform’ sign had already clearly 
pointed to the existence of huts or wig- 
wams; the ‘scutiform’ and other types 
record appliances yet to be elucidated, 
and another sign well illustrated on a 
bone pendant from thé Cave of St. Marcel 
has an unmistakable resemblance to a 
sledge. But the most astonishing reve- 
lation of the cultural level already reached 
by primeval man has been supplied by the 
more recently discovered rockpaintings 
of Spain, At Cogul the sacral dance is 
formed by women clad from the waist 
downwards in well-cut gowns, while in a 
rock-shelter of Alpera, where we meet 
with the same skirted ladies, their dress 
is supplemented by flying sashes. On the 
rock-painting of the Cueva de la Vieja, 
near the same place, women are seen with 
still longer gowns rising to their bosoms. 
We are already a long way from Eve!” 


It is difficult, adds Sir Arthur, to do 
justice to the earliest of European civ- 
ilizations disclosed by this series of 
investigations, so new are they, so con- 
tradictory of all former ideas on this 
subject, even among the most radical. 
For example, the many-storied palaces 
of the Minoan priest-kings in their 
great days, by their ingenious planning, 
their successful combination of the 
useful with the beautiful and stately, 
and, last but not least, by their sci- 
entific sanitary arrangements, far out- 
did the similar works on however vast 
a scale of Egyptian or Babylonian 
builders. What is more, the same 
skilful and commodious construction 
recurs in a whole series of private 
mansions and smaller houses through- 
out the island of Crete, now laid bare 
for our research by the work of the 
latest excavators: 


“Outside ‘broad Knossos’ itself, flour- 


ishing towns sprang up far and wide on 
the country-sides. New and refined crafts 
were developed, some of them, like that 
of the inlaid metal-work, unsurpassed in 
any age or country. Artistic skill, of 
course, reached its acme in the great 
palaces themselves, the corridors, land- 
ings and porticoes of which were decked 
with wall-paintings and high reliefs, 
showing in the treatment of animal life 
not only an extraordinary grasp of na- 
ture but a grandiose power of composi- 
tion such as the world had never seen 
before. Such were the great bull-grap- 
pling reliefs of the Sea Gate at Knossos 
and the agonistic scenes of the great 
palace hall. 

“The modernness of much of the life 
here revealed to us is astonishing. The 
elaboration of the domestic arrangements, 
the staircases story above story, the 
front places given to the ladies at shows, 
their fashionable flounced robes and 
jackets, the gloves sometimes seen on 
their hands or hanging from their fold- 
ing-chairs, their very mannerisms as 
seen on the frescoes, pointing their con- 
versation with animated gestures—how 
strangely out of place would it all ap- 
pear in a classical design! Nowhere, 
not even at Pompeii, have more living 
pictures of ancient life been called up 
for us than in the Minoan palace of 
Knossos. The touches supplied by its 
closing scene are singularly dramatic— 
the little bathroom opening out of her 
queen’s parlor, with its painted clay bath, 
the royal draught-board flung down in 
the court, the vessels for anointing and 
the oil-jar for their filling ready to hand 
by the throne of the priest-king, with the 
benches of his consistory round and the 
sacral griffins on either side. Religion, 
indeed, entered in at every turn. The 
palaces were also temples, the tomb a 
shrine of the Great Mother. It was per- 
haps owing to the religious control of art 
that among all the Minoan representa- 
tions—now to be numbered by thousands 
—no single example of indecency has 
come to light.” 

















WHERE A GREAT SOLDIER RECEIVED HIS BRETHREN THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO 


What particularly strikes ore in studying the plan of this deep hall in the house of General 
Ramose, the Egyptian hero. is the knowledge of construction work and of engineering it reveals, 
to say nothing of the perfect art in the decoration, the unity, the style combined. 
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NECESSITY FOR EDUCATING THE SENSE 


O popular delusion on the sub- 
ject of physiology is more 
persistent, declares a hospital 
expert in the British Medical 
Journal, than that which 

makes pain a serious symptom. A pa- 
tient will often assure a physician of 
the fact of pain, thinking the thing 
very relevant. A woman will feel so 
much pain that she thinks she is dy- 
ing. The truth is that while there is 
pain there is hope. The man who is 
writhing in agony due to sickness need 
not be afraid that he is dying. The 
serious maladies grow upon one with 
no accompanying pain and that is why 
they’ are so serious. The whole ten- 
dency of the modern therapeutics to 
banish pain is an aggravation of the ills 
of humanity. It may be true that the 
success with which pain has been abol- 
ished explains some at least of the 
ravages of new diseases. What is 
needed is a new attitude to pain alto- 
gether. It is the best friend of the 
sick man. Thus, singularly, do we 
find to-day a certain measure of justifi- 
cation for the opposition to the use of 


OF PAIN 


anesthetics when they were first ap- 
plied. 

Pain, declares Doctor Robert Max- 
well Harbin,* whose investigation of 
this subject has caused much discussion 
in the medical press, is closely associ- 
ated in our minds with disease or in- 
jury, and, while almost a constant ac 
companiment, it is by no means an in- 
dex of the severity of the disease. 
Pain is the red light in the railway 
world of our netves, and a signal for 
relief from some obstruction or dis- 
order in the vital processes. Without 
the existence of pain, irreparable harm 
would often be inflicted on our bodies 
before the discovery of damage could 
be made. The nerves act as carriers 
of these impressions to the brain, where 
such impressions are recorded. When 
we consider the number of spots on the 
body that can be localized by the prick- 
ing of a pin, we can comprehend the 
number of nerve fibers that can carry 
individual impressions. When sensa- 





* PaRADOXICAL Patn. By Robert Maxwell Har- 
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tion becomes paralyzed, pressure and 
slight irritation may produce ulcera 
tion, such as bed sores, because the 
sensation of pain fails to be recorded 


“Sometimes the nerve fiber may become 
excessively sensitive, and ordinary irrita- 
tions produce extreme suffering. Thi 
pain of the toothache, or a felon, may be 
borne without much suffering the first 
night; but, from exhaustion and lack of 
sleep, the nerves become more sensitive 
and the suffering finally becomes unbear 
able. The hard swelling is thrown around 
a boil, or abscess, for a purpose, as pre 
viously explained; but incidentally thi 
swelling makes pressure on the nerve 
and the sensation of pain is realized | 
the brain. Without pain under such ci 
cumstances, the proper safeguards would 
not be taken to protect the inflamed part 


A small boil in the bony canal of the ea 


produces excruciating pain, because of thi 
great pressure, in a closed canal, on tl 
nerves. The same is true of an absces 


under the palm of the hand, where the 
tissues are very tough, and it is sometime 
called ‘frog felon. 


>” 


Pain may have a conservative effe 
on disease, 


PASSING OF THE SUPREME GENIUS OF 
MODERN ASTRONOMY 


O remote from ordinary human 
activity were the specialized 
achievements of the late Karl 
Schwarzschild, observes a writer 
in London Knowledge, that his 
renown as one of the world’s supreme 
astro-physicists had scarcely penetrated 
beyond the learned academies. The 
word astronomer has nowadays its 
popular significance as suggestive of 
mere star-gazing. In reality the astron- 
omer is physicist, mathematician, chem- 
ist, optician. Above all, he is a pioneer. 
To a layman, Schwarzschild’s achieve- 
ments must seem incredibly versatile. 
He was a master of almost all branches 
of physical and mathematical science. 
Like Dante, he touched the summit of 
things, leaving his tremendous sugges- 
tions to be worked out by others. 

To Schwarzschild, whose brilliant 
career was achieved in Vienna, Berlin 
and Géttingen, we owe the theory of 
radiative equilibrium of the sun. An- 
other important result was his calcu- 
lation of the pressure of light-rays on 
small solid particles—a development of 
crucial importance in connection with 
the repulsion of the tails of comets by 
the sun. For moderately large parti- 


cles sunlight exerts a pressure propor- 
tional to the cross-section, whereas the 
force of the sun’s attraction is pro- 
portional to the cubical contents. It 
follows that as the size of the particle 


decreases the light-pressure decreases 
less rapidly than the attraction, so that 
ultimately the former predominates and 
the particle is repelled by the sun. 
The repulsion, however, does not in- 
crease indefinitely, because, when the 
size of the particle becomes comparable 
with the wave-length of light, the light- 
waves bend round instead of being 
stopped. There is thus a certain size 
of particle for which the repulsion is 
a maximum, and Schwarzschild cal- 
culated that this maximum is equal to 
abot nineteen times the solar attrac- 
tion. 

In stellar statistics Schwarzschild’s 
best-known work was what is called 
the “ellipsoidal hypothesis.” To quote 
from Popular Astronomy: 

“Kapteyn had in 1904-5 published a 
summary of his celebrated investigation 
which showed that there are two streams 
of stars. In later work, for the purpose 
of precise mathematical treatment, it had 
seemed best to take the two streams quite 
literally, and represent the motions as due 
to two independent systems of stars pass- 
ing through one another. Schwarzschild, 
however, proposed a mathematical treat- 
ment of the phenomena which retained 
the essential unity of the system; the 
double streaming was, of course, duly rep- 
resented in his formule, but he avoided 
any suggestion that it arose from the 
encounter of two clusters. The ellipsoidal 
hypothesis is a most elegant piece of 
mathematics, and is specially adapted to 


simplify many of the problems of stellar 
motions which have arisen.” 


The supremacy of Schwarzschild 
among astronomers, in the opinion of 
the Revue générale des Sciences, was 
due to. the fact that he possessed in- 
tuition. The pioneer discoveries are 
the result of this faculty in combina- 
tion with a solid grounding in funda- 
mentals. His immense learning en- 
abled him to avoid the fantastic with- 
out shrinking from the boldest results 
of his speculation. As a boy in his 
teens, this amazing genius blazed forth 
in a theory of determining orbits, while 
in his prime he left modern knowledge 
so far behind that much of the astro- 
nomical science of the immediate fu- 
ture must consist in exploration of the 
virgin domains he opened up in astro 
physics. His discoveries facilitated the 
task of determining whether or not 
radium is present in the sun’s chromo- 
sphere, of determining what layer of 
ozone, if any, may be formed in the 
upper part of our atmosphere, of fol- 
lowing the transmutation of the nebula 
into the star, of plumbing the mystery 
of the ether itself. At the moment of 
the passing of his fame beyond the lim- 
its of the laboratories in which his 
genius shone so brightly, it was ex- 
tinguished altogether, and, to add the 
touch of pathos, Schwarzschild died in 
the prime of life. 
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INSECT MIGRATION AS A KEY TO THE RIDDLE 
OF BIRD MIGRATIONS 


EVOLUTIONARY as the sug- 

gestion seems in the light of 

all that has been written 

regarding bird migrations, 

these regular flights may be 
dependent upon those of insects. The 
subject has been under investigation 
for a long time by the naturalist How- 
ard J. Shannon, who has not only gone 
into the topic at first hand but has 
gathered reports from many parts of 
the country which confirm his theory. 
Most of us know, he writes in The 
Scientific Monthly, that many great 
flight-ways of migratory birds have 
been accurately mapped out both on the 
European continent and on our own. 
No systematic attempt has ever been 
made to determine the flight-lines of 
migratory insects. In fact, it has hardly 
ever been intimated that such flight- 
lines exist at all. Significant move- 
ments, however, observed upon the 
southern Long Island coast, seem to in- 
dicate that “monarch” butterflies as 
well as certain dragon-flies habitually 
travel westward along that shore for 
many autumnal days in succession, in 
an apparent attempt to reach the main- 
land and an overland southward route 
to the tropic zone. These observations 
have suggested the theory that these 
insects are true seasonal migrants like 
birds and that similar avenues of travel 
exist in other parts of the country. 


This theory has been strikingly upheld 
by further explorations. In fact it may 
be affirmed positively, as a result of 
evidence gathered in the field and by 
means of an extensive correspondence, 
that it is possible to define some of the 
principal insect highways of eastern 
North America. These should become 
the basis for what is virtually a new 
science—the laws of seasonal insect 
migrations. 

One such route extends along the 
eastern coast from the far Canadian 
territory to the Gulf States. The “but- 
terfly processions” faithfully follow the 
trend of the shore whatever its local 
direction. They turn westward along 
the Connecticut shore of the Sound, 
and beautifully parallel their similar 
coastwise behavior on the southern 
Long Island ocean coast. In both cases 
they «re bound for New Jersey; and 
thence continue southward until the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay seem to 
cause a partial sidewise diversion. A 
great swarm, moving at a considerable 
elevation, was seen in the year 1886 
flying southward near the headwaters 
at West River, Maryland, situated far 
inland. Other scattered flights have 
been seen in the streets of Washing- 
ton. 

“But the wide highways ot the Great 
Plains and the West Central States offer 
the most frequent reports of remarkable 
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EARLY SPRING APPEARANCES OF “MONARCHS” IN THE NORTH 
Their distribution shows that spring routes toward the North are probably some- 


what similar to the flight-lines of autumn. 


It is significant that, in Europe, both butter- 


fly and dragon-fly records of Spring are the most profuse; here, the autumn flights 


are the greatest. 


butterfly spectacles. In fact, they are so 
common in Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and eastern Texas that they 
probably represent a mingling of various 
streams from Manitoba, the farther Cana- 
dian territory, and even from the northern 
shores of Lake Superior where a flight- 
line probably trends west only to turn 
south after passing the lake’s extremity. 
The result is shown in gatherings of 
almost unbelievable magnitude. For here, 
unobstructed by barriers of lake or ocean 
or mountain height, such as in other 
regions deflect and crowd the travelers 
into single-file processions, the mingled 
myriads move forward in broader, freer 
swarms that mount high, forming verita- 
ble crimson clouds; and in these impres- 
sive congregations — miles in width and 
streaming backward for equal distances 
—the crowding, ever-fluttering wings 
press onward toward the south, casting 
below them as they go perceptible shad- 
ows that move in company with the 
brilliant travelers in ‘flight above the 
sunlit plains. 

“Vast aerial armies of dragon-flies also 
advance.” 


Along the northern shores of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie another great 
route must exist. Evidence of this 
route is supplied by reports of resting 
swarms at Port Stanley, Toronto, Mont- 
real (for the route may even extend 
along the St. Lawrence valley) and by 
the descriptions of thousands, even 
hundreds of thousands, of the red- 
winged butterflies resting on the shores 
of Lake Ontario at West Point. Still 
another great route has been indicated 
along the west shore of Lake Michigan 
by reason of the swarms reported at 
Racine and Chicago. 

Now, a fundamental coincidence pre- 
pares one for identities between these 
routes and the flight-lines of migratory 
birds. There is, in certain local cases, 
an actual identity or coalescence of the 
vast stream of mingled life that devi- 
ously finds its way flooding to the South. 
For where certain physical features 
combine to form narrow, contracted 
flight-ways, many types of both crea- 
tures are often thrown into a common 
path. It is along such crowded hizh- 
ways that further discoveries of the 
rarer migrants will be made. 


“The more they are studied the more 
impressive and thought- provoking do 
these parallel behaviors become, until one 
seeks to find some complementary light 
which may be shed by one creature on 
the activities of the other. For the 
hitherto almost u--noted spectacle of both 
life-orders flooding along the same great 
continental highways quite naturally gives 
rise to thought and conjecture. Indeed, 
it is not impossible that the insects, be- 
ing perhaps the first historic travelers 
along the highways, attracted the insect- 
eating birds, resulting in an habitual ad- 
herence to those routes where ‘a constant 
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food-supply could be secured during their 
long flight to the South. As a matter of 
fact an early report of a dragon-fly swarm 
passing over Dresden states that ‘starlings, 
blackbirds and sparrows accompanied the 
insects and threw themselves upon them 
with great eagerness.’ Still, excepting for 


THE PRECIOUS MIDDLE-AGED 


hawks, kingbirds, the purple martin and, 
to a lesser extent, the swallows, dragon- 
flies are not habitually chosen for food. 
‘Monarchs,’ moreover, are notoriously 
distasteful to birds. So, as regards these 
two insects at least, such a theory finds 
little support. 
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“Nevertheless, there may be even other 
forms of insect life which habitually use 
the great highways—quite different insects 
which would be desirable [to the birds] 
for food. In the writer’s opinion there 
are considerable evidences to -uphold this 
contention.” 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST ADULT 


OST of the health work of 
late years has been directed 
to the saving of infant and 
child lives, while practically 
nothing has been done to 

prolong adult life. In pointing this out, 
Dr. Charles F. Bolduan, director of 
the bureau of public health education 
in New York, illustrates his statement 
by a comparison of the New York life 
tables of the two periods 1879-81 and 
1909-11. This comparison shows that 
whereas in New York the expectation 
of life at birth is now about ten years 
greater than it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the adult of forty years or 
over has actually a shorter expectation 
of life than formerly, the decrease 
amounting to a year or more. Doctor 
Bolduan finds that this condition is not 
confined to the city of New York but 
applies to the whole of the United 
States registration area. The death 
rate per thousand at the age period 45 
to 54 has increased by nearly two per 
cent. during the last ten years and at 
the next older ten-year period it has 
increased by nearly seven per cent. 
He regards the solution of the prob- 
lem as a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, middle age being the period 
at which the addition of years of life 
would be of most value to the race. 

Similar considerations, says the Lon- 
don Lancet, in commenting upon these 
revelations, have evidently weighed in 
the appointment by the Australian gov- 
ernment of a committee to inquire into 
the causes of death and invalidism in 
that commonwealth. The result is a 
special report which has just appeared 
on the risks of middle age and on the 
hazards which cut off people in their 
full maturity. The causes of the risks 
of middle age are carefully discussed 
by the Australian committee and they 
give without hesitation an answer to 
the question as to their origin. Says 
the Lancet: 


“Everything, they say, which involves 
overstrain, everything which favors chron- 
ic poisoning of the blood with alimentary 
toxins or with products of tissue change, 
everything which encourages infection of 
the blood from bowel or throat, must 
count among the causes of excessive blood 
tension. And in high-blood tension they 
see the principal risk of middle age. Put 


shortly, accumulating wastes and un- 
reasonable strain are the determining 
factors. 


“The report draws a picture of the man 


MORTALITY 


who has had an active school career, with 
devotion to athletics, followed by a hard 
struggle for success in some handicraft or 
profession, who still taxes to the utmost 
his nerve and muscle, who still pursues, it 
may be, some vigorous athietic sport, and 
who takes food rapidly and in large quan- 
tity, with soup and meat forming a sub- 
stantial part of his diet. The picture is 
one not unfamiliar in the mother country. 
The report goes on to call attention to 
the high rate of death from apoplexy as 
well as from pneumonia and pericarditis, 
which are in Australia very deadly for 
patients with high tension. The dangers 
of the period of failing tension are dwelt 
upon, when the persistent strain has much 
tried the heart, and when, if the patient 
is not carried off by apoplexy or some 
intercurrent inflammation or infection, 
signs of heart failure become dominant. 
In hospital practice in Australia at least 
two-thirds of the deaths attributed to or- 
ganic heart disease are considered, a sequel 
of raised tension. Due credit is given in 
the report to the effects of alcohol, syph- 





ilis and gout as adjuvan* causes of the 
risks of middle age, but stress and diet 
are allotted their place as the primary 
agents.” 


From a wide familiarity with the 
conditions in the United States, Doctor 
Bolduan deals with the same factors. 
The rush of modern city life has been 
credited in this country with the in- 
creased death rate from diseases of the 
heart and the arteries. But Doctor 
Jolduan finds that the rural districts 
show the same tendency. Exposure, 
strain and occupational injury are fac- 
tors which seem common to all classes 
and countries, and while alcohol, toxins 
in the blood and other chronic poisons 
must take their share in the blame, 
stress and overeating, especially over- 
eating of protein, are those on which 
in America as in Australia suspicion 
rests most heavily. Doctor Bolduan 
suggests an organized campaign. 


A CONTRACTED BUT DIRECT FLIGHT-WAY 
Where Long Beach narrows between ocean and bay two lines of dunes form a 


miniature valley. 


Through it both birds and insects fly side by side, ‘‘monarchs’’ repre- 


sented by circle-tipped arrows; dragon-flies by lozenge-tipped arrows. 
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CONTROL OF THE LATEST TYPE OF AIRCRAFT BY 
THE BEGINNER IN FLIGHT 


HAT glamor and_ mystery 

which, in the early days, 

clung to the handling of an 

aeroplane would seem now 

entirely dispelled. Mr. Claude 
Grahame-White tells us so, at any rate. 
A well-constructed machine, flying un- 
der favorable conditions, requires sur- 
prisingly little control. What it does, 
one may almost say, is to fly itself. 
The secret is speed—the sheer pace at 
which an aeroplane passes through the 
air. The control is simplicity itself 
in the latest types of biplane. The 
“pusher” biplane happens to be the type 
selected by Mr. Grahame-White for 
explaining his point :* 


“First, therefore, one may deal with 
raising the craft into the air, and causing 
it to descend. In the photograph of the 
school machine it will be seen that the 
control surfaces are indicated by letter- 
ing. In front of the biplane, on outrig- 
gers, is the plane ‘A.’ This surface (aided 
in its action by a rear plane) governs the 
rise or descent of the machine. When 
the motor is started, and the propeller 
drives the biplane across the ground on 
its chassis B, the machine would, if this 
lifting plane was held in a negative posi- 
tion, continue to move forward on the 
earth and would make no attempt to rise. 
In order to leave the ground, when the 
speed of the machine is sufficient for its 
main-planes (CC) to become operative, 
and bear its weight through the air, the 
pilot draws back slightly towards him a 
lever, which is placed just to the right 
of his driving-seat and is held with the 
right hand. ... The effect on the air- 
craft when the pilot draws back this lever 
—the motion being slight and made 
gently—is to tilt up the elevating plane A, 
and this in its turn, owing to the pressure 
of air upon it, raises the front of the ma- 
chine.” 





*LearntnG To Fry. By Claude Grahame- 
White and Harry Harper. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


The result of this alteration in the 
angle of the craft is that it presents 
its main-planes at a steeper angle to 
the air. Their lifting influence is in- 
creased, with the result that—at an 
angle governed by the pilot with his 
movement of the elevating plane—they 
bear the machine from the ground into 
the air. A reverse movement of the 
elevator reduces the lift of the main 
planes. Hence, when an aviator wishes 
to descend, he tilts down his elevator, 
bringing his machine at such an angle 
that it is inclined towards the ground. 
Then, switching off his engine so as to 
moderate the speed of his descent, and 
by such manipulations of his elevator 
as may be necessary, he pilots his craft 
to earth in a volplane, during which 
gravity takes the place of his motor, 
and he is able—by steadying his ma- 
chine and bringing it into a horizontal 
position just at the right moment—to 
make a gentle contact with the ground. 

A pilot must be able to do more than 
cause his machine to ascend and to 
alight. He must have means to check 
the lateral movements which, under 
the influence of wind gusts, may de- 
velop while the biplane is in flight. At 
the rear extremities of the main planes 
are flaps or ailerons, which are hinged 
so that they may be either raised or 
lowered. These ailerons are operated, 
through the medium of wires, by the 
same hand lever which governs the 
movement of the elevator. This lever 
is mounted on a universal joint and 
can be moved from side to side as well 
as to and fro. Should the biplane tilt 
‘while flying, say towards the left, the 
pilot moves his hand lever sideways 
towards the right. This is a natural 
movement, for the instinct is to move 
the lever away from the direction in 
which the machine is heeling. This 

















Photo by courtesy The Macmillan Company 
A GRAHAME-WHITE SCHOOL BIPLANE 
A—The front elevating plane, which acts in conjunction with the rear-plane marked A}?. 


li—The landing chassis. CC—The main planes. 


gine (a sixty-horse-power Le Rhone) and propeller. 





DD—The ailerons. EE—The rudders. F—En- 





movement of the lever has the effect 
of drawing down the ailerons on the 
left side of the machine, on the side, 
that is to say, which is tilted down. 
The depression of these auxiliary sur- 
faces tends to thrust up the down- 
tilted wings, and restore the equilib- 
rium of the machine. 


“In the operation of his ailerons, com- 
bined with the use of his elevator, a pilot 
is given means to balance his craft while 
in flight. One should not gain the im- 
pression that an aeroplane is threatening 
ceaselessly to heel this way and that. This 
is not so. The machine has a large 
measure of stability, apart from any 
manipulation of its controls, and needs 
balancing only when some disturbance of 
the atmosphere affects its equilibrium. 
Under favorable conditions, such as a 
pupil will experience in his first flights, 
nothing more is necessary with the hand- 
lever than a very slight but fairly constant 
action; a similar motion, in a way, as is 
made by the driver of a motor-car when 
he maintains, by his ‘feel’ on the wheel, 
his sense of control over the machine. 
In the controlling actions of an aeroplane 
—and this is a fact which tends sometimes 
to the confusion of the novice—nothing 
more is required, normally, than the most 
delicate of movements. The difference, 
say, between ascending and skimming 
along the ground is represented by a 
movement of the hand-lever of only a few 
inches. Delicate, sure, quick, and firm, 
such is the touch needed with an aero- 
plane. 

“With the one hand-lever, as we have 
shown, it is possible for a pilot to control 
the rise and descent, and also the lateral 
movements of his machine; and there re- 
mains only the steering to be effected— 
the movement from side to side, from 
right to left, or vice versa, At the rear 
of the biplane will be seen two vertical 
planes, EE. These, being hinged, will 
swing from side to side; and they exer- 
cize a sufficient influence, when working 
in the strong current of air that blows 
upon them when a machine is in flight, to 
steer it accurately in any direction, The 
pilot, to operate this rudder, rests his feet 
on a conveniently-placed bar, which is 
mounted on a central swivel, and allows 
the bar to be swung by a pressure of 
either foot. When the pilot needs to 
make a turn, say to the left, as he is fly- 
ing, he presses his left foot forward. This 
swings the bar in same direction; and, by 
a simple connection of wires running to 
the tail of the machine, the rudders are 
made to swing over to the left also, and 
the machine turns in response to them. 
A similar movement to tRe right produces 
a right-hand turn.” 


The fact that the pusher biplane hap- 
pens to be the type selected by Mr. Gra- 
hame-White for his illustration does 
not imply that tractor machines or 
monoplanes are not equally available. 
On either, if he have the inclination, a 
pupil can take his instruction, and with 
success. 
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A SYRIAN-AMERICAN VIEW OF JESUS, 


N a class as distinct as could well 
be from the interpretations of the 
Christ-life given by Bernard Shaw 
and George Moore stands “The 
Syrian Christ” (Houghton, Mifflin 

Co.), written by a Syrian-American, 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Here is an 
unsophisticated interpretation of the 
“Song of the East” and the Oriental 
molds of thought in which the Scrip- 
tures were cast. It does not have the 
earmarks of a literary or sociological 
stunt. Yet its simple, reverential story- 
telling qualities charm, even while right 
and left it neatly disposes of various 
western “misunderstandings.” Take this 
thrust at an extreme literalness of 
mind, compared with the Oriental habit 
of giving extremely emphatic expres- 
sion to spiritual principles of conduct. 
Matthew’s gospel records the command 
of Christ: “If any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also; and whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” Mr. Rihbany goes 
on: 


“The command to give the coat and the 
cloak to a disputant, rather than to go 
to law with him, will seem much more 
perplexing when it is understood that 
these words mean the ‘under garment’ and 
the ‘upper garment.’ The Orientals are 
not in the habit of wearing a coat and 
a cloak or overcoat. In the Arabic ver- 
sion we have the thaub (‘th’ as in throw) 
and the rada’. The thaub is the main 
article of clothing—the ample gown worn 
over a shirt next to the body. The rada’ 
is the cloak worn on occasions over the 
thaub. The Scriptural command literally 
is, “To one who would quarrel with thee 
and would take thy thaub, give him the 
rada’ also.’ It may be clearly seen here 
that literal compliance with this admoni- 
tion would leave the non-resistant person, 
so far as clothes are concerned, in a 
pitiable condition.” 


As a prophet and a seer, writes Mr. 
Rihbany, Jesus belongs to all races and 
all ages. But “whatever else Jesus was, 
as regards his mode of thought and 
life and his method of teaching, he was 
a Syrian of the Syrians.” He never 
saw any other country than Palestine. 
There he was born, grew up to man- 
hood, taught his Gospel, and died for 
it. Hence correct understanding of his 
life, teachings, and other portions of 
the Bible depends largely on accurate 
knowledge of their original environ- 





SYRIAN CHRIST” 


ment. Born not far from where the 
Master was born and brought up un- 
der almost the identical conditions 
under which He lived (for these to- 
day are essentially what they were in 
the time of Christ), Mr. Rihbany 
that whenever he opens his Bible “it 
reads like a letter from home.” 

Mr. Rihbany is the widely-known 
minister of the Church of the Disciples 
in Boston. He came to this country a 
penniless immigrant about twenty-four 
years ago and has told the story of his 
remarkable career in “A Far Coun- 
try,” published in 1914. He is impressed 
by the extreme difficulty of understand- 
ing fully a literature which has not 
sprung from a people’s own racial life. 
He writes: 


says 


A LETTER FROM HOME” 


“IT READS LIKE 

So speaks Abraham Mitric 
Gospel narratives. le was born 
der the same surroundings as Jesus and 
us how to read His words and interpret 
symbols. 


Rihbany of the 
and bred un- 
tells 
His 


“As a repository of divine revelation 
the Bible knows no geographical limits. 
Its spiritual truths are from God to man. 
But as a literature the Bible is an im- 
ported article in the western world, es- 
pecially in the home of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The language of the Scriptures, the 
mentality and the habits of life which 
form the setting of their spiritual pre- 
cepts, and the mystic atmosphere of those 
precepts themselves, have come forth 
from the soul of a people far removed 
from the races of the West in almost all 
the modes of its earthly life. 
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“THE 


“It is those common things of Syrian 
life, ind interwoven with the 
spiritual truths of the Bible, which cause 
the western readers of holy writ to stum- 


so issolubly 


ble, and which rob those truths for them 
of much of “ap richness. By sheer force 
of genius, the aggressive, systematic An- 


Saxon aad seeks to press into logical 
those unde- 


glo-! 
unity and creedal uniformity 
signed, artless, and most natural manifes- 
tations of Oriental life, in order to ‘under- 
stand the Scriptures.’ ” 


Not all Oriental speech is figurative, 
Mr. Rihbany warns the reader, but it 
is more extensively used by Orientals 
than by Occidentals. “I could wish,” 
he says, “that the learned theologians 
had suspected more strongly the literal 
accuracy of Oriental utterances, and 
had thus been saved at times from 
founding a huge doctrinal structure on 
a figure of speech.” Both creedmakers 
and unfriendly critics have misunder- 
stood Oriental psychology and lacked 
knowledge of the Oriental background 
of customs and manner of speech. 
“The spectacular charm and intense 
concreteness of the parable of the prod- 
izgal son is infinitely more agreeable to 
the Oriental mind than the general 
precept that God will forgive his truly 
penitent children.” Just as the Ori- 
ental loves to flavor his food strongly 
and to dress in bright colors, so is he 
fond of metaphor, exaggeration and 
positiveness in speech. 

Mr. Rihbany points out that the 
language of the Oriental is that of 
sentiment and conviction and not of 
highly differentiated and specialized 
thought. “When you say to him, ‘I 
think this object is beautiful,’ if he 
does not think so, he says, ‘No, it is 
not beautiful.” Altho he is expressing 
his own individual opinion, he does not 
take the trouble to make that perfectly 
clear: if an object is not beautiful to 
him, it is not beautiful.” So children 
express themselves. It may be consid- 
ered intellectually a defective mode of 
speech. But it should be kept in mind, 
suggests Mr. Rihbany, that the Oriental 
mind is that of the prophet and seer. 
not the scientist and philosopher. “It 
is the mind which has proven the most 
suitable transmissive agency of divine 
revelation.” 

“When the seer beholds a vision of the 


things that are eternal, he cannot speak 
of it as a supposition or a guess, or trans- 
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mit it with intellectual caution and timid- 
ity. ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ ‘The word 
of the Lord came unto me saying, Son 
of man, prophesy.” When we [Syrians] 
speak of the deepest realities of life, we 
do not beset our utterances with qualify- 
ing phrases. True love, deep sorrow, a 
real vision of spiritual things transcend 
all speculative speech; they press with ir- 
resistible might for direct and authorita- 
tive expression. 

“Take for an example Jesus’ matchless 
declaration: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel [glad tidings] to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 
How would this great utterance sound if 
given in the nice, cautious language of an 
‘up-to-date’ thinker? What force would 
it carry if put in this form: ‘It seems to 
me, altho I may be entirely mistaken, that 
something like what may be termed the 
“Spirit of the Lord” is upon me, and I 
feel that, in my own limited way, I must 
preach the Gospel’? ... 

“There is, no doubt, much food for 
thought in the following legend. It is 
said of a preacher who was apparently 
determined not to make ‘rash statements,’ 
that in speaking to his people on repen- 
tance he had this for his final word: ‘If 
you do not repent, as it were, and be 
converted, in a measure, you will be 


damned, to a certain extent.’ The con- 
gregation that has such a preacher is 
damned already! And I perceive some 
difference between such a preacher and 
Him who says, ‘Verily, I say unto you, 
except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’” 


Ultimately, whether in the realms of 
science or spiritual experience, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rihbany, the facts are what 
count. The authority of real spiritual 
experience, the reality of tremendous 
spiritual strength, is but seéming weak-, 
ness in Oriental speech compared to 
the weakness of an overstrained intel- 
lectualism. 

Mr. Rihbany’s volume is full of illu- 
minating references like the following. 
To one familiar with the customs of 
the East, he writes, Jesus’ handing of 
the “sop” to His betrayer was an act 
of surpassing beauty and significance. 
“In all my life in America I have not 
heard a preacher interpret this simple 
deed, probably because of lack of 
knowledge of its meaning in Syrian 
social intercourse.” 


“*And when he had dipped the sop, he 
gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of 
Simon.’ At Syrian feasts, especially in 
the region where Jesus lived, such sops 
are handed to those who stand and serve 
the guests with wine and water. But in 





a more significant manner those morsels 
are exchanged by friends. Choice bits of 
food are handed to friends by one an- 
other as signs of close intimacy. It is 
never expected that any person would 
hand such a sop to one for whom he 
cherishes no friendship. 

“T can never contemplate this act in the 
Master’s story without thinking of ‘the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge.’ 
To the one who carried in his mind and 
heart a murderous plot against the loving 
Master, Jesus handed the sop of friend- 
ship, the morsel which is never offered to 
an enemy. The rendering of the act in 
words is this: ‘Judas, my disciple, I have 
infinite pity for you. You have proved 
false, you have forsaken me in your heart; 
but I will not treat you as an enemy, for 
I have come, not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
Here is my sop of friendship, and “that 
thou doest, do quickly.”’ 

“Apparently Jesus’ demeanor was so 
cordial and sympathetic that, as the evan- 
gelist tells us, ‘Now no man at the table 
knew for what intent he spake this unto 
him. For some of them thought, because 
Judas had the bag, that Jesus had said 
unto him, Buy those things that we have 
need of against the feast, or that he should 
give something to the poor.’” 


Thus in this simple act of the Mas- 
ter, so rarely noticed by preachers, 
Mr. Rihbany declares we have perhaps 
the finest practical example of “love 
your enemies” in the entire Gospel. 


HOW THE WAR BRINGS UNPROPHESIED OPPORTUNITIES 
TO THE NEGRO RACE 


OBODY thought of predicting 
that war in Europe would 
extend itself into the negro 
problem of the United States. 
But the war cut off the sup- 
ply of foreign immigrant labor. Now 
labor agents are representing that 
Northern industries can use 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 colored laborers the com- 
ing year, and evidences of a large mi- 
gration have already accumulated. It 
was reported to a recent negro confer- 
ence in Washington that more than 
500,000 negroes had come worth in the 
last six months. Savannah alone is said 
to have lost 3,000 colored males ranging 
from 16 to 60 years of age. In an ef- 
fort to stop the exodus, Montgomery, 
Alabama, authorities passed an ordi- 
nance providing for fines and imprison- 
ment of anybody convicted of enticing, 
persuading or influencing any laborer 
to leave that city for employment at 
any other place. Various Southern 
papers advocate legislation against 
“unscrupulous” labor agents, and call 
for measures to prevent migration. 
With some exceptions the Southern 
press advises the negro that in the long 
run he is better off in the South than 
anywhere else, and fears the loss of 
colored labor as a very serious dis- 
turbance of industrial conditions. 


The Macon, Georgia, Telegraph 
criticizes petty police persecution of 
negroes as a contributing cause of the 
local exodus which it calls the most 
pressing thing before the State to-day. 


“We must have the negro in the South. 
The black man is fittedyby nature, by 
centuries of living in it, to work con- 
tentedly, effectively and healthily during 
the long summers of semi-tropical and 
tropical countries. He has been with us 
so long that our whole industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural structure has 
been built on a black foundation. It is 
the only labor we have, it is the best we 
possibly could have—if we lose it, we go 
bankrupt !” 


A considerable redistribution of the 
negro race throughout the States is an 
unexpected phenomenon of far-reach- 
ing importance. This new form of the 
negro issue is widely discussed. The 
negro’s migration will not only be his 
“second emancipation,” according to 
the Chicago Herald, but “it may be the 
prelude to a new emancipation for the 
South.” 


“The feeling of race antagonism in the 
South will inevitably be relieved. “Fur- 
thermore, the southern States will neces- 
sarily progress along mechanical and in- 
dustrial lines. The fact that labor in the 
South has been cheap has retarded both 





the negro and the whites. Labor-saving 
machinery has not been installed as rap- 
idly as in other sections where human 
effort meant the expenditure of more dol- 
lars. The wage competition with the 
North, now feared, will have wholesome 
results. The process of dividing large 
farms and of attracting immigrant settlers 
is likely to be enhanced. Altogether a 
new civilization may be created.” 


The gist of much Northern comment 
is expressed by the Dayton, Ohio, 
News, which admits that there is a 
good deal to be said on both sides of 
the question as to whether it is better 
for the colored man to leave the South. 
“But the only thing the South can con- 
sistently do to meet the competition of 
the North in the matter of inducements 
to the negro is to pay as good wages 
and to furnish as good working condi- 
tions as the Northern employer.” 

The dominant note in negro com- 
ment on the significance of the exodus 
is emphasis upon the big opportunity 
that has been opened to the colored 
race. But bitterness is not absent. A 
New York Age editorial reads: 

/ 


“We have pointed out that the negro. 


does not remain where he is unjustly and 
brutally treated because he is indifferent 
to that treatment. He remains there be- 
cause economic necessity compels him to 
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do so. And whenever economic oppor- 
tunities open for him elsewhere he will 
leave. 

“These opportunities are now opening 
for him in the North, and it will take 
something more than ‘exodus laws’ to 
keep him from leaving the South. It 
will take a willingness on the part of 
the Southern white people to accord the 
negro better treatment; and that means 
better wages, better schools, better police 
protection, less police persecution, less 
brutal and unnecessary discrimination, 
and a stamping out of lynching. In a 
word, it means the treatment of the 
negro as a fellow human being and an 
American citizen.” 


The letter of a Florida colored man 
to the Montgomery, Alabama, Adver- 
tizer contains these paragraphs: 


“Why should the South raise such ob- 
jections to the jobless man seeking the 
manless job, especially when it has held 
that jobless man up to the ridicule of the 
world as trifling, shiftless and such a 
burden to the South? 

“Now that the opportunity has come 
to the negro to relieve the South of some 
of its burden, and at the same time ad- 
vance his own interest, a great hue and 
cry is started that it must not be allowed, 
and the usual and foolish method of 
repressive legislation is brought into 
CU. «6 

“The Macon Telegraph says of the ne- 
gro exodus: ‘If we lose it, we go bank- 
rupt.’ Yet it is the same paper that only 
a few months ago was advocating the 
sending of 100,000 negroes into Mexico 
to conquer the ‘mongrel breed,’ and at 
the same time rid the South of that many 
worthless negroes. How different the 
song now.... 

“The world war is bringing many 
changes and a chance for the negro to 
enter broader fields. With the ‘tempting 
bait’ of higher wages, shorter hours, bet- 
ter schools and better treatment, all the 
preachments of the so-called ‘race leaders’ 
will fall on deaf ears.” 


The most comprehensive expression 
of hope for the negro raised by the di- 
rect and indirect effects of the war ap- 
pears in an article by Wilson Jefferson 
contributed to the N. Y. Evening Post. 
While the war lasts and in the follow- 
ing years of necessary reconstruction 


work in Europe, foreign workers will 
be kept over there. Consequently our 
source of unskilled labor supply must 
be the over-plentiful negro labor of 
the South, according to Mr. Jefferson. 
The Southern wage has been low be- 
cause colored labor was so plentiful. 
The migration will react on Southern 
conditions. 


“In the South the poorer whites will be 
forced to do some of the harder tasks of 
the shop and field, and will be forced to 
do what they have never hitherto done: 
fit themselves for house work and other 
work calling for more or less personal 
service. And it will all work to the ne- 
gro’s gain. The employer will not be able 
to get along without the help of both, 
and the white worker will not be willing 
to work for the negro wage. 

“Some of the trades in the South offer 
an example of white and negro coopera- 
tion. In them negro and white unions 
affiliate for their mutual protection. As 
a consequence, in the building trades, for 
example, the wage compares favorably 
with the scale in other parts of the coun- 
try. Among unskilled workers there will 
be unions and affiliations of a similar na- 
ture, and a much higher wage scale will 
prevail as a result.” 


Nothing has hampered the negro as 
a race more than the inability of its 
great body of workers to make a de- 
cent living, Mr. Jefferson insists. He 
believes that most people do not realize 
how indifferent the average Southern 
employer has been to the needs of his 
workmen. “The laws give these men 
absolutely no protection. The bulk of 
them are as capable and live as clean 
lives as do a corresponding class among 
any people. They are as ambitious. 
Given a fair chance they will no doubt 
prove more efficient as ail-around 
workers than any class of foreigners 
we might import.” While the white 
South has been willing to feed and 
praise the negroes, “as servants,” says 
Mr. Jefferson, it has never been willing 
to pay them very much in wages. 


“The one and two-room hut has grown 
out of this state of affairs. If, as it often 
happened, the black man rebelled, he was 
always taunted with the more or less 
truthful assertion that the North and 
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West did not want him and his ‘ways.’ 
What was not told him vas that the black 
man’s ‘ways’ were largely a result of the 
white man’s ways. But more and more 
he is finding this out for himself. He is 
rapidly learning that forty dollars a month 
and regular habits are infinitely better 
than fifteen or twenty dollars a month 
and irregular habits. In short he is learn- 
ing to be willing to cast off the loose 
methods of the South for ‘Yankee’ ways 
because of the difference it makes in his 
pay-roll and in his condition of living. .. . 

“To get a glimpse of the possibilities 
wrapped up in negro labor one has only 
to investigate the more progressive of the 
manufacturing cities of the South. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., depends almost wholly 
upon the negro for its unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor. Nashville, Atlanta, Mem- 
phis and Jacksonville do likewise. But in 
all of these towns, save in some instances 
in Birmingham, wages are too low, hous- 
ing conditions are poor, and the advan- 
tages for recreation and pleasure exceed- 
ingly limited.” 


Furthermore Mr. Jefferson’ argues 
that American employers can trust 
negro employees. 


“The negro represents the sanest, safest 
group—too safe, we think, sometimes—i 





in 
this country, and he has proved it on more 
than one occasion. He can be trusted. 
Many of the employer class have had their 
eyes opened with respect to much of our 
foreign-born labor. <A great deal of it 
is much too keen (to use our American 
expression) for ordinary, every-day uses. 
Even with less effective results to begin 
with, the negro in the end would prove 
more tractable, and, what is more im- 
portant, more genuinely interested in the 
advancement and prosperity of his em- 
ployer.” 


Unforeseen, the way is opening for 
the negro to win a better place and 
hold it on industrial and economic 
grounds in this country. In Europe, 
too, the war has brought the blacks of 
British and French colonies to the 
front, not merely as fighters but “apt 
and tractable” industrial workers. 
From the shaking up df race relations 
the world over, negroes, Mr. Jefferson 
thinks, may reasonably expect an open 
and avowed policy of help and uplift 
long waited for. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE VIEWS THE WAR AS A WORLD- 
STRUGGLE TO BE BORN AGAIN 


HE famous poet-philosopher of 
India, Sir Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, is telling American audi- 
ences that the great purpose 
of the present age is that of 
bringing together all races into rela- 
tions of mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy, of unifying men and nations into 
a harmonious whole. The war is the 
negative side of a world-awakening to 
positive spiritual achievement. Tagore 





several weeks ago reached the Pacific 
coast from Japan and began his lecture 
tour (for the benefit of his school for 
“unruly” boys), speaking on “The Cult 
of Nationalism.” 

To a Pacific coast correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor “Mr.” 
Tagore, as he prefers to be called, 
observed that there is a great force 
powerfully drawing all the peoples of 
the earth together: 


“IT cannot say that any particular person 
or movement is responsible, but it is in 
the air. The observing traveler can see 
in all countries the great breaking down 
of barriers and prejudices that is taking 
place, and the insistent reaching out for 
broader spheres of thought and action. 
This is the greatest transition period in 
all history. For the first time humanity 
is awakening to a world consciousness. 
Writers and thinkers are breathing a freer 
atmosphere than ever before, and in men’s 
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minds there is a growing restlessness. It 
is as if the world is struggling to be 
born anew.” 


Mr. Tagore denied that the European 
war tends to disprove his theory of this 
movement of the age, saying that in 
every great movement we find action 
and reaction. This war, from his point 
of view, is but the negative side; “it is 
the expression of the restlessness in 
men’s minds; it, is the inevitable fric- 
tion resulting from many nations com- 
ing in close contact for the first time. 
Ic is the world-awakening. There is 
struggle, confusion and darkness at 
first, but soon there will be unity, peace 
and light.” 

Materialism is the hindrance to real 
progress which Tagore calls the great- 
est evil in the world to-day. The 
Monitor's brief report of Tagore’s ad- 
dress at Seattle reads: 

“He pictured modern civilization with 
its overdevelopment along material lines 
as a giant giraf which has shot its in- 
telligence upward from its body to great 
heights and in so separating the head and 
heart has left its body to starve. 

“In believing that material advancement 
is the secret of world salvation, nations 
have become self-hypnotized. The mod- 
ern world is idolatrous, making a god of 
power. Thus, Tagore explained, civiliza- 
tion has evolved a great machine, a verita- 
ble Frankenstein, symbolized in the de- 
struction of millions of men in the great 
European war.” 

Impressed by our taking the people 
of all countries on a tremendous scale 
and harmonizing them, Tagore says 
that to shut out certain races would 
be a mistake. “America has a world- 
mission to perform in welcoming all 
peoples and making them one.” It is 


THE FARM 


HE evils of increasing ten- 

antry on farms in this coun- 

try. handicap the country 

church almost beyond endur- 

ance, according to a vigorous 
analyst in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. The writer is Willis Ray 
Wilson and the Advocate editor notes 
that Mr. Wilson “has gotten to the 
hottom of some real conditions that 
should be righted.” There is the new 
type of retired farmer, at the age of 
not over forty, who has been enriched 
by the undreamed rise in value of farm 
land, moves to town, and becomes a 
pseudo-business man often of the land- 
speculator type. Thus the problem of 
idle rich or well-to-do is not confined 
to big cities. Retired farmers aline 
themselves against town improvements 
that. would increase taxes, and like 
other absentee landlords are chiefly in- 
terested in the revenues from renters, 
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“OURS IS A GREATER FREEDOM” 

So says Tagore, speaking for a people that 
are ruled by caste and governed by a foreign 
nation. This greater freedom, he says, “will 
save the world.” 
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a laboratory for solving problems of 
the human race. But his message to us 
and other nations is a warning against 
“nationalism” untempered by the philo- 
sophical attitude of India. 


“What is needed is less nationality and 
more knowledge of the universe and of 
self. If less attention were paid to na- 
tional differences and if all would apply 
themselves to determining their points of 
likeness, the people of the world would 
live in harmony. In India, I believe, we 
have the attitude which should bring all 
peoples together. I do not wish to be 
thought narrowly patriotic in this. But 
India is the only country which never 
built up for itself a nation. Ours has 
been an almost purely individualistic 
civilization. We have been devoted to 
thought and moral development rather 
than to evolving powerful union. As a 
result, we have been subjugated by the 
nationalized people who sacrificed every- 
thing for power. Nevertheless, ours is a 
greater freedom, the freedom of thought. 
It is philosophy such as we have in India 
which will save the world.” 


On all of this a staff-writer on Town 
Talk (San Francisco) comments: “I 
can not but marvel at the inopportunity 
of this message delivered by an oriental 
to the Occident in this year of Our 
Lord 1916, a year when big nations 
have consolidated the patriotic senti- 
ment, when smaller nations have risked 
their life’s blood to perpetuate it and 
when subject nations have glimpsed 
more clearly than for a century past 
the dawn of emancipation. It seems 
to me that we miss the significance of 
the present world-upheaval unless we 
interpret its movement in the terms of 
nationalism and the instinctive, uncon- 
querable patriotic spirit.” 


-TENANTRY PROBLEM OF THE 


COUNTRY CHURCH 


not the improvement of farming com- 
munity conditions. 


“There are many instances where ab- 
sentee landlords have fought every sort 
of community improvement, especially the 
consolidated school and the improving of 
the church plant to serve community 
needs. A few months ago in a commu- 
nity where the consolidated school was be- 
ing agitated, one absentee landlord ex- 
pressed his desire of having a law passed 
that would disenfranchize all landless 
voters on questions that would cause in- 
creased taxation for the landlords. In 
another community where the same sub- 
ject was involved a Methodist landlord 
bullied his tenant into staying away from 
the polls by the threat that if it carried 
he would either raise the rent or compel 
the tenant to move off. I afterward 
learned this was the threat that kept many 
tenant farmers from going to the polls. 

“By the absentee landlordism of the 
present day class-antagonism arises and 


bitterness shows itself because neither 
the landlord nor the renter understands 
the viewpoint of the other. They never 
enter into sympathetic contact with each 
other. In such a community is found the 
minimum of efficiency in schools, churches 
and community enterprizes.” 


In Illinois fifty per cent. of the far- 
mers were tenants in 1910. “Perhaps 
this will account in some degree 
for the abandonment of 1,500 rural 
churches in the State of Illinois by 
one denomination alone,” comments 
Mr. Wilson. In the cotton belt the 
percentage of tenant farmers is from 
50 to 70. With the constantly rising 
price of land in the corn belt the op- 
portunity for tenants to purchase small 
farms decreases. Tenants, says Mr. 
Wilson, do not feel like spending money 
for beautification, or the improvement 
of their moral or social surroundings 
when they know that the next spring 
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they may be forced to move out of the 
community. 

Under such conditions the church is 
weakened if not abandoned, especially 
if work is conducted according to for- 
mer methods. 


“Comparatively few retired farmers 
who have moved to the towns or cities 
ever feel under any obligation to support 
the church of the community in which 
their farm is located, and from which 
they derive an annual income. The ex- 
cuse of many retired farmers is that they 
give all they are able to the church where 
they reside. Yet the law compels the 
payment of the school tax in the com- 
munity where their land is located as 
well as in the community to which they 
have retired. And it is certainly true 
that they are under a moral obligation to 
support the church of the community in 
which their land is located as well as the 
church in the community in which they 
live, even if it means giving less to the 
church where they reside. Of course, 
this proposition will not be popular in 


many quarters, but, nevertheless, it is 
only fair. 
“The tenant must be of very strong 


religious tendencies who will take much 
interest in the church of the community 
in which he is a tenant farmer so long 
as he feels that his residence there is se- 
cure for only one year. He certainly 
will not feel toward the church as he 
would knowing that he was to remain a 
term of years.” 


VIRTUES 
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If there is in the church a minister 
who has brains and ingenuity enough 
to solve the important social problem 
of improving the tenant system, let him 
hear the call, urges Mr. Wilson. “To 
bring about a higher sense of justics 
on the part of both landlords and ten 
ants as the basis of recognition of mu 
tual rights is as difficult a task as one 
may wish for.” Mr. Wilson holds that 
the church must certainly minister to 
all the people of the community, make 
special efforts to reach and serve ten- 
ants and hired help, avoid above all 
things developing into an 
club of landowners with a patronizing 
air toward the landless. 


exclusive 


“Our system of renting land is not the 
best. It tempts the tenant to rob the soil 
as his lease is only from year to year; 


and when he can no longer make one 
farm pay, he can hunt for another, in a 
different community, and repeat the 
process. On the other hand, it some- 


times occurs, when a tenant farmer takes 
enough interest in his work to build up 
the fertility of the soil he finds that the 
rent is immediately raised; or, if he has 
worked hard to obtain some needed im- 
provements, donating considerable of the 
manual labor to secure the improvement, 
he finds that now the farm is more de- 
sirable, consequently a higher rent is 
demanded if he wishes to remain upon 
that particular farm. Surely, the coun- 
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try church must preach a gospel that will 


ideal If 


a minis 


bring about a better ethical 
the country community 


ter 


demands 


with a five-year program it surely 


needs a tenant with a ten-vear lease.’ 


make 


surroundings 


church should 
effort to the 


life so attractive that 


The country 
every 
of country 

farmer retires he will remain in the 


hav e 
when 


community instead of moving from it 
according to’ Mr. Wilson. The church 
too, may give the retired farmer with 
spare time his hands a 
the possibilities of community 
through the church. Neither does Mr 
Wilson that land 


lords as hopeless 


on vision of 


service 


conceive absente¢ 


a class are 


“To help them realize their obligation 


to the community and the church is a 
large task, but it can be done. That man 
is not a good citizen who derives an in- 
come from a community and will do 


nothing to improve the social and moral 
surroundings of the community. In many 
instances landlords fail to do 
their part because they have never given 
any thought to the subject. A special ef 
fort should be made by the minister and 
a company of the leading citizens to se- 


absentee 


cure an interview with each of the absen- 
tee landlords, and when the situation is 
explained, and the program of the church 
is presented, not many of them will refuse 
to help in such a great work.” 


PROFESSOR GIDDINGS’S SIMPLE CODE OF ETHICS 
TO TEACH REAL PERSONS 


EACHERS, preachers, and the 
rest of us appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of framing a “cant” less 
code of personal and social 
ethics. Professor Franklin 

H. Giddings of Columbia University, 
sociologist. (and preacher’s son), ad- 
dresses a code to “real persons” which 
seems hard to beat. By “real persons” 
he means “men and women who have 
outgrown monkey-mindedness and sav- 


agery, who are not dead beats from 
choice nor professional dealers in 


‘bunk,’ and who cultivate intelligence 
instead of bigotry.” He is optimistic 
enough to believe that the number of 
such real persons with a sense for real 
duties is multiplying in the world of 
to-day. His “simple” code professes 
only to select and emphasize substan- 
tials that people can teach themselves 
and their children. His code is pub- 
lished in School and Society. 

“First among the real duties of real 
persons,” writes Professor Giddings, “T 
place intellectual honesty. It is one of 
the corner-stones of character.” 


“Don’t try to fool yourself. Face facts 
fearlessly. Try to get at the truth. De- 
mand the evidence. Don’t pretend to 
believe things that you don’t believe. You 
are under no obligation to believe any- 
thing until you really do believe it; then 





believe it with all your mind and all your 
heart. The product of your thinking 
should be positive, effective ideas, not 
chronic scepticism, nor cynicism. And tell 
the truth. When you get into a scrape 
don’t sneak and crawl. Face the music.” 


A second corner-stone of character 
is honest living, which to Professor 
Giddings means a good deal more than 
paying your debts and keeping “within 
the law.” 


“Honest living means putting back into 
the world as much as you take out of it. 
You don’t live honestly if, being able- 
bodied, in good health, and of sound mind, 
you let somebody else pay your way. You 
don’t live honestly if, when you become 
a business man, you get something for 
nothing: from the legislature or the city, 
or from your customers, or from your 
wage-earners. Put back in some way, in 
some service, or improvement, or benefac- 
tion, above all in a fair price and a just 
wage, as much as vou take out of the 
resources of the earth, out of the revenues 
and common possessions of the commu- 
nity, and out of the toil of men. If you 
don’t you are a thief, even if you seem 
to be respectable, and people are fooled 
into believing that you are.” 


Right feeling is the third corner- 
stone of character in this code: 


“Be gentle, be just, be kind. But don’t 
imagine that you ought to crush all anger 


and hatred out of your heart. Anger and 
hatred must be controlled, not destroyed. 
They are indispensable energies, motive 
powers, like steam or gasoline in an en- 
gine. Keep them in hand, as an engineer 
keeps under control the terrific energies 
that he directs, and make them work for 
good ends. Be angry at injustice. Hate 
cruelty, and humbug, and muddle, unclean- 
ness and unsanitariness, indecency and 
ugliness.” 

Sound personal habits are the fourth 
corner - stone of character prescribed 
by Professor Giddings’s code. The call 
to “fair play’ between the sexes has 
the effect of a climax in this exhorta- 
tion. 


“Be careful to perform the little duties 
of life. Don’t make others pick up or 
clean up after you. Clear away your own 
litter. If you wash in a public wash-room 
don’t leave the dirty water for the next 
fellow to be annoyed by and get rid of 
Don’t grouch, don’t crowd, take your turn. 
Be industrious. Be efficient. Whether 
you work or play make every stroke count 
Make every word count. If you want to 
be taken seriously don’t get into the habit 
of repeating, emphasizing, exaggerating, 
‘rubbing it in.” Remember that it is not 
only foolish to be silly, or ridiculous, or 
loose-minded, or a ‘freak’; it is wrong. It 
wears away your self-respect, and the re- 
spect of others for. you. Be fair. Above 


all, if you are boy or man don’t take un- 
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fair advantage of girl or woman; if you 
are girl or woman don’t take unfair ad- 
vantage of boy or man. Girls and women 
who, from motives of vanity, encourage 
attentions that they do not expect to re- 
ward with affection, are fully as wicked 
as boys and men who give way to fierce 
impulses.” 


Upon such foundations of character 
the ethical code of Professor Giddings 
demands that pillars of citizenship be 
reared: Cooperation, legality, respect 
for intellect, conservation of beauty. 
The code for cooperation reads: 


“Learn to work with your fellows. It 
is not enough that you should tolerate 
them and avoid wronging them, It is 
not enough that you should mind your 
own business and be self-supporting. 
Civilization has been created and is car- 
ried on by team-work. Get into the 
game. Take your part in the great col- 
lective struggle to make life more worth 
while for everybody. Study to combine 
your efforts with the efforts of others in 
this great enterprize, tactfully, intelli- 
gently and effectively.” 


By legality Professor Giddings means 
living lawfully and respecting law even 
to the point of straining conscience 
and wounding self-respect; “because 
there is always a presumption that law 
is an expression of human experience 
wider than your own personal experi- 
ence, of collective judgments less biased 
than your own personal judgment, and 


of sentiments of justice better aver- 
aged and mellowed than your personal 
sentiments.” But if, as may be, the 
law is absurd or wicked, brave, open, 
conscientious, regretful defiance should 
on no account give way to. “the vain- 
minded daredeviltry of the habitual 
revolutionist.” Detest violence and 
help to suppress it, reads this code. 
“Violence is the culmination of plan- 
lessness, muddle, and beating the air. 
Legality is order, economy of effort, 
smooth running on ball bearings. 
Given over to violence society is an 
engine running ‘wild’; law-abiding, it 
is an engine working under control.” 

Regarding respect for intellect the 
Giddirigs code says in part: 


“Universal admiration of intellect and 
respect for it are the secret of the su- 
preme civilization of France. It is in- 
tellect that masters the secret of nature. 
It is intellect that substitutes the tireless 
work of physical energies for the weary- 
ing toil of human muscles. It is intellect 
that adds the touch of interest, original- 
ity, distinction, or beauty to the common 
products of man’s labor. ... It is intel- 
lect that adjusts human relations, as they 
become more complicated in growing and 
‘speeding up’ populations, fashioning our 
friction-saving social conventions, formu- 
lating the principles and rules of law, per- 
fecting social organization, whether in- 
dustrial or political, and, in a degree, 
bringing even international relations un- 
der the rule of reason. Only the nation 
that immensely admires and profoundly 





respects intellect will be able to hold its 
own in the coming years. . . . Get knowl- 
edge.” 


Emphasis on the conservation of 
beauty as a fourth pillar of citizenship 
strikes an unusual high note of appeal 
in this code. 


“Now, there could be no more per- 
nicious error than the notion, which 
stupid bigots have inculcated, that beauty 
has no other fi .ction than to afford 
sensuous gratification to ‘pleasure-loving’ 
sinners. Sensuous gratification is the 
least of the reactions of beauty. The 
human nervous system does not behave 
properly and do its work easily unless it 
is generously fed on beauty. Why? Be- 
cause beauty is order, proportion, grace, 
harmony, color, adaptation, adjustment, 
correlation, coordination; and the op- 
posite things, namely, disorder, confusion, 
misfitting, awkwardness, jarring, and ir- 
relevance, are to nerves what bad con- 
struction, loose adjustments and friction 
are to mechanism. Beauty in abundance 
is necessary to health, sanity, accuracy of 
discrimination, good judgment, serenity 
of spirit and self-control.” 


One of the great social tasks, from 
now on, concludes Professor Giddings, 
“is to conserve the remaining beauty 
of the natural world, and to put 
beauty, in place of confusion and ugli- 
ness, into the artificial world. There- 
fore, do more than enjoy beauty. Rec- 
ognize the obligation to appreciate it 
intelligently and to increase it.” 


FEAR AND HOPE THAT HIGH-SCHOOL DEMOCRACY 
DOMINATE UNIVERSITIES 


MAY 


HY fear that the high 
schools may yet dominate 
the universitids ? Ex-Pres- 
ident Taft, having voiced 
this fear in a speech at 

the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Peddie Institute, New Jersey, 
Thomas W. Churchill, president of the 
New York City Board of Education, 
declares: ‘Many worse things than that 
snight happen.” He takes sharp issue 
with Mr. Taft, accepting the observed 
“danger” as a significant sign of the 
extent of real change in American 
high-school service and influence. Says 
President Churchill: 


“When one considers the very long sub- 
servience of this part of our educational 
service to ideas fostered in select and anti- 
quated foundations, proudly remote from 
public responsibility and control, the in- 
jection of an independent, or even of a 
dominating, influence into the relation is 
hardly disconcerting to anyone other than 
those dependent upon the universities for 
life and sustenance. If control is to be 
settled by majorities, the high schools have 
some claim, both in the number of institu- 
tions and in the multitudes they serve. If 
control is to be settled by excellence of 
service, there will be found those who be- 


lieve it can be established that in methods 
of discipline and teaching the high schools 
are to-day less subject to the drag of re- 
pudiated tradition than those institutions 
which claim a higher rank.” 


Traditionally education has been a 
training of the elect. We have been 
slow in realizing the American ideal of 
free and universal education as a funda- 
mental principle of democratic govern- 
ment. “The higher one works up in the 
system or the deeper one delves into col- 
lege and university theory, the greater 
persistence of old education’s exclusive 
prerogative he finds, whether it be dis- 
tinctive dress, secret coteries, or selec- 
tive methods of excluding applicants 
from the privilege of an education.” 
Mr. Churchill writes in The School 
Review (University of Chicago Press) 
under the title “Making the High 
School Democratic.” It is only within 
the last very few years, he says, that 
our high schools have enthusiastically 
endeavored to extend universal educa- 
tion. Perhaps it was because the high 
schools are nearer to the universities 
and have been dominated by them. 
Perhaps, being fewer in number than 
elementary schools, they have humanly 


desired to preserve that distinction. 
Whatever the cause, honorable or dis- 
creditable, the high schools perpetuated 
ideas which our American Revolution 
sought to overturn. One of these was 
the maintenance of caste. Mr. Churchill 
illustrates: 


“Ten years ago the high-school man 
declared his function to be the training of 
leaders. Thus have all. aristocracies justi- 
fied their existence. Now the high-school 
man asks, ‘Who selected me to train lead- 
ers? No one. Who is to train the rank 
and file? Let me, the high-school man.’ 
Ten years ago the high school maintained 
a netting at its door through which only 
the finer grade of humanity might sift. 
The hope and prayer of the school man 
now is that he may be able to serve all 
the youth of his neighborhood, bright, 
dull, college-seekers, coming mechanics, 
lawyers, laborers, all the children of all 
the people, old enough for high school, 
whether fit or not. The revolution is 
here, delayed a hundred and forty years 
after the epochal date of seventy-six’s 
great July. But here it comes, a rolling 
tide, surging eastward from Los Angeles 
and Boise, southward from Newton and 
Iron Mountain. For years we heard the 
mission of the high school formulated to 
maintain a high standard of scholarship 
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for those who could achieve it. But only 
recently I heard frcm a high-school man: 
‘Our mission is not scholarship but service, 
not books but boys, not culture but citi- 
zens, and, in America, always was, tho we 
who should have known it best were ig- 
norant of it. No city collects its taxes 
and supports us for the care of anything 
but its children. We are no skimmers of 
the community’s cream but the caretakers 
of the youth. We are not perpetuators of 
a classic culture and no one hires us so to 
be, but we are in the business of helping 
boys to grow to men, girls to women, all 
able and disposed to advance the general 
good.’ ” 


In New York City, Mr. Churchill 
points out that within ten years high- 


TRADE AS THE SALVATION OF THE 


school enrolment has jumped from 
30,000 to 80,000. “Shall this increase 
be discouraged,” he asks, “lest money 
be wasted upon children diagnozed in 
advance as mentally unequipped to shine 
in scholarship and leadership, or shall 
such increase be encouraged and pro- 
vided for on the ground that every 
child is entitled to keep traveling on 
toward the power to use his own re- 
sources and the world’s resources?” 
Such awakening of the high 
school to larger duty is an inspiring 
event of our day. “To change from 
the conception of conservers of culture 
to the ideal of a common public ser- 
vice,” according to Mr. Churchill, “is 


an 
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to broaden the view in the direction in 
which the Fathers looked when they 
predicated a newer, finer race on this 
virginal soil.” Among other things, it 
means an end to that “dishonesty which 
would accept bounty from many while 
serving a few,” closing up the un- 
natural breach between the education 
of a boy of thirteen and the same boy 
at fourteen, truer fraternity among 
teachers. Allied with the hu- 
manity and inspired by such ideals the 
high school’s “domination of the uni- 
versity,” Mr. Churchill proclaims, is 
“not to be feared but greatly to be de- 
sired.” It means the democratization 
of education. 


new 


A BELGIAN MANUFACTURER TRACES THE WAR TO THE 
IMMORALITY OF THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


MMORAL protectionism bred the 

militarism which drove Germany 

to war for her “place in the sun.” 

Increase of similar protectionist 

spirit in other nations, it must be 
admitted, threatened more and more to 
limit Germany’s secured markets. If 
aggressive protectionism continues to 
develop among the nations, there is no 
end of wars in sight. The only salva- 
tion for civilization is to recognize that 
international justice based on interna- 
tional economic liberty must be songht. 
In other words, nothing less than lib- 
erty of international cooperation, en- 
terprize and exchafge — international 
free trade —can bring about the con- 
ditions essential to the growth of an 
international morality strong enough 
to stand for international justice. 
Such is the preaching of a Belgian 
manufacturer, Henri Lambert, of Char- 
leroi. A brief statement of his views 
appeared in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
September 23. They now appear at 
length in a pamphlet on “International 
Morality and Exchange” translated 
from the Journal des Economistes 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.). 

Concretely this Belgian concedes that 
Germany had an extremely serious and 
just case to bring before other nations 
for serious consideration, namely, 
needed facilities for colonial expan- 
sion or guarantees of future liberty of 
commerce or of equal economic oppor- 
tunities in foreign colonial territories. 
“Of course,” he says, “Germany had 
no just cause of complaint against free- 
trade England, but just cause of fear 
of a coming protectionist England, and 
also, from her point of view, just cause 
of complaint of England’s backing of 
the colonial objectives of protectionist 
France and Russia.” Why did not 
Germany frankly declare her motiyes 
and precipitate discussion of economic 
negotiations instead of beginning a 
hopeless attempt at world domination ? 
M. Lambert states the reasons thus: 





“(1) Her statesmen and professors (like 
those of most other countries) were still 
in that inferior state of mental and moral 
development which leaves men capable of 
believing in the material and even the 
moral profits of brute-force conquests, and 
incapable of grasping the advantages of 
civilization, based on international co- 
operation and mutual help by free division 
of labor and exchange between nations; 
(2) there are in Germany, as in other 
countries, but to a greater extent even 
than in most other countries, powerful 
political parties representing. the protec- 
tionist and privileged interests; (3) the 
German democratic parties were in respect 
to the international morality of free trade 
and the international morality of protec- 
tion not more enlightened than the demo- 
cratic parties of the other nations. So 
Germany clung to her fatal protectionist, 
and therefore militarist, error.” 


The event clearly demonstrates to M. 
Lambert’s thinking that Humanity will 
henceforth find itself more and more 
confronted by this inflexible dilemma: 
liberty of international trade, or else 
international conflicts of increasing 
gravity between the most advanced 
and powerful peoples. He contends 
that by the very nature and force of 
things economic cooperation of peoples 
is the fundamental principle of Inter- 
national Morality. Economic morality 
is the positive and essential morality 
indispensable to harmony in_ inter- 
national intercourse. The first and 
fundamental manifestation of justice 
and morality in human relationship is 
freedom to exchange things necessary 
to physiological needs. 

The natural law of division of labor 
and exchange is the original social 
phenomenon, according to M. Lambert, 
and every obstacle to the operation of 
this natural law is an obstacle to hu- 
man progress. The establishment of 
artificial economic frontiers is an attack 
against international order and law. 
“Every effort in the direction of install- 
ing an international law under the ré- 
gime of reciprocal economic isolation 





and exclusion of peoples is doomed to 
failure, proceeding as it does, from op- 
position to nature’s means of fulfilling 
the Supreme Will of harmony and 
progress.” 


“Exchange and division of labor are 
necessary factors in the increasing possi- 
bilities of production and consumption of 
both exchangers. The international action 
of Protectionism is not confined to ham- 
pering exchange. It further, by hampering 
international division of labor, lessens the 
general productiveness and the power of 
consumption of humanity. The injustice 
and immorality of a nation putting ob- 
stacles in the way of her free exchanges 
lies not alone in the privation of suffering 
it causes to itself, but also and above all 
in the like evils it thereby imposes on 
foreign peoples.” 


M. Lambert identifies the spirit of 
Conquest with Protectionism and the 
spirit of Cooperation with Free Trade 
in this economic era. Anything to win, 
is the morally infamous characteristic 
of diplomacy as well as war. Why? 


“Beneficent Nature refuses to recognize 
obstacles which men oppose to cooperation 
between themselves. For this reason, 
while these obstacles remain, no more in 
peace-time than in war-time can inter- 
course between the States be carried on 
by means other than those which are 
violent and immoral. These debased 
methods must also be as artful as their 
results will be artificial. With deceit un- 
der the name of ‘diplomatic skill,’ secrecy 
becomes the essential condition of their 
ephemeral ‘success.’ Such are the ways 
and morals of most statesmen and ‘great 
politicians’ in their combinations and ma- 
chinations against Nature and the force 
of things.” 


No statesman has the courage, or 
even perhaps the wisdom, to cry to 
Humanity: Stop! So long as there 
exists the general desire and prejudice 
in favor of economically closed and 
monopolistic empires, so long will the 
catastrophe of war repeat itself and in- 
crease in gravity. 
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The Depressing Pessimism of 
Twain’s Posthumous Novel. 


DEPRESSING pessimism per- 
A vades “The Mysterious Stran- 

ger,’ Mark Twain’s posthumous 
novel, which has just been published by 
the Harpers. It would be difficult to 
imagine a message carrying a grimmer 
credo of despair, disillusion, and con- 
tempt of human existence, notes the 
N. Y. Times: 

“Tt blows upon the spirit like a cold 
wind over a dark and desolate land, a 
land where there is never a light, near 
or far, promising shelter, home and love. 
In such a land, shivering in such a wind, 
what better is there than to lie down and 
die? And such is the conclusion Mr. 
Clemens arrives at. The one boon is 
death. The greater boon, a mere possi- 
bility, is that the whole thing is but a 
dream, a ghastly, grotesque and impossi- 
ble nightmare, too ridiculous for reality.” 


An illustration of this point of view 
is to be found in a passage in which 
three youths, wandering in the woods, 
meet a stranger who sits down by them 
and proceeds to do marvelous things 
for their amusement. It is in this 
stranger that Mark Twain incarnates 
his idea of God: 


“A God who could make good children 
as easily as bad, yet preferred to make 
bad ones; who could have made every one 
of them happy, yet never made a single 
happy one; who made them prize their 
bitter life, yet stingily cut it short; who 
gave His angels eternal happiness un- 
earned, yet required His ather children 
to earn it; who gave His angels painless 
lives, yet cursed His other children with 
biting miseries and maladies of mind and 
body; who mouths justice and invented 
hell—who mouths mercy and invented 
hell—mouths golden rules and forgive- 
ness seventy times seven, and invented 
hell; who mouths morals to other people 
and has none Himself; who frowns upon 
crimes, yet commits them all; who created 
man without invitation, then tries to 
shuffle the responsibility of man’s acts 
upon man, instead of honorably placing it 
where it belongs, upon Himself; and, 
finally, with altogether divine obtuseness, 
invites this poor, abused slave to worship 
Him.” 

There is but one remedy suggested 
for this life full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing, this “tale told by an 
idiot.” Humanity possesses one really 
effective weapon—laughter. “Against 


the assault of laughter nothing can 
stand. You are always fussing and 
fighting with your other weapons. Do 
you ever use that one? No; you leave 
it rusting. As a race, do you ever use 
it at all? No; you lack the sense and 
courage.” 
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Herbert Spencer’s Ear- 
Stoppers. 


HIS is tl:e day of reminiscences, 
T remarks Ciement K. Shorter in 

the London Sphere, directing at- 
tention to a volume which he and most 
of the English critics believe is the 
most interesting among the ever in- 
creasing number of memoirs being pub- 
lished. The book is Edward Clodd’s 
“Memories” (Chapman and Hall, Lon- 
don). Mr. Clodd had a peculiar genius 
for making friends, and the rarer gift 
of keeping them. Such diversified indi- 
vidualities as Herbert Spencer, Georve 
Meredith, Samuel Butler, George Gis- 
sing, Huxley, Grant Allen, and other 
lesser figures were among these friends. 
Admiration for them by no means 
blinded Mr. Clodd to their eccentrici- 
ties. No one can fail to be amused by 
some of the odd habits of Herbert 
Spencer that he tells about. Some of 
us have heard vague rumors of that 
strange mechanism contrived by Spen- 
cer to close his ears when he became 
tired of any conversation to which he 
had been forced to listen. Mr. Clodd 
proudly announces that he had thg ad- 
vantage of seeing these ear-stoppers in 
full working. “Probably some frivo- 
lous remark of mine secured me this 
privilege. For in the middle of the 
meal, Spencer, with fixed glance on me, 
pressed the spring which closed the 
hole of each ear.” Spencer was dearly 
fond of billiards, Mr. Clodd recounts 
further, but when badly beaten one day 
at the Atheneum remarked, “Skill in 
billiards is often a proof of an ill-spent 
youth.” Mr. Clodd recounts another 
amusing story about the philosopher: 
“Spencer detested cushions; and the 
trouble was to find a chair which was 
hard in the seat and yet comfortable. 
So, as a last resource, he had a seat 
covered with some inches of soft plas- 
ter of Paris, and, sitting on that, made 
an impress from which a wooden seat 
of an exactly fitting pattern was cut.” 


The Opinions of George 
Meredith. 


HE chapter on George Gissing re- 
veals that tragic figure as a 
cheery, kindly, brilliant being 

who was grossly underrated while 
alive, and is only now finding some 
measure of recognition. “There is a 
curious blending of respect and con- 
tempt in the publishers’ mind toward 
e,” Gissing wrote to Edward Clodd 
in 1899. This attitude, notes Mr. 
Shorter, has not altogether changed, 
since there has not yet been published 
a complete and definitive edition of the 
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Another rich chap- 
ter in Mr. Clodd’s book is that on Mere- 
dith. Specially interesting are. Mere- 
dith’s references to Thomas Love Pea- 
cock. We quote Edward Clodd’s re- 
collection of Meredith’s words: 


works of Gissing. 


“I don’t think that Stevenson’s fiction 
has any chance of life. ‘Weir of Hermis- 
ton’ was the likeliest, but ’tis a fragment. 
Neither are his essays likely to have per- 
manence: they are good, but competition 
is destructive, and only the rarest will 
survive. ... 1 don’t agree with Matthew 
Arnold that Shelley’s prose will outlive 
his poetry. Peacock was never enthusi- 
astic about him; he said to me, ‘Shelley 
has neither head nor tail.’ Arnold is a 
poor judge; a dandy Isaiah, a poet frigid 
and without passion, whose verse, written 
in a surplice, is for freshmen and for 
gentle maidens who will be wooed to the 
arms of these future rectors. Keats is a 
greater poet than Shelley; in this Peacock 
agreed. Byron has humor in his satires, 
the roguish element in these is unsur- 
passed, but his high flights are theatrical ; 
ne was a sham sentimentalist. Favorites 
with me are the whole of Keats and the 
earlier verse of Tennyson. In the ‘Lotus 
Eaters’ and ‘GEnone’ (which I could get 
neither Peacock nor Jefferson Hogg to 
enjoy) there are lines perfect in sensuous 
richness and imagery. The ‘Idylls,’ per- 
haps I should except the ‘Morte d’Arthur,” 
will not add to his fame; they are a part 
of the ‘poetical baggage’ of which every 
writer of a large body of verse must be 
unloaded.” 


, Dictated Masterpieces. 
AN real literature—prose or verse 


—be dictated, instead of being 

written down by the author him- 
self? The revelation that Henry James 
had been in the habit of dictating his 
evolving and involving, tortuous sen- 
tences, comes as a surprise and shock to 
many of his admirers. Such a mode 
of turning out books, confesses the 
N. Y. Evening Post, has pretty gener- 
ally been considered undignified, as 
smacking of the business office. “The 
moment that one knew, or so much as 
suspected, that a new book by a fa- 
vorite author had been volleyed forth 
in fragments hurled at a stenographer’s 
flying pencil, or, worse, at a typist’s 
racing fingers, the finest charm of the 
pages vanished.” But the Evening Post 


emphasizes in an editorial that many ' 


of the accepted masterpieces of the 
world have been dictated, even before 
the advent of stenographer or type- 
writer. 


“A little reflection shows that literary 
dictation is not a new thing under the 
sun. It is ages older than the most primi- 
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tive typewriter. The business man may 
have had to wait for a machine before 
he could adopt the method upon any 
large scale, but the enterprizing author 
of ‘Czsar’s Commentaries’ managed to 
dictate as fast as he could think, by the 
simple arrangement of having one copy- 
ist for each piece of writing to be done 
and talking to each of them in rapid rota- 
tion. The result, as literature, may have 
been more forcible than pretty, but is not 
the style the man? ‘The Excursion’ be- 
comes understandable, some old-fashioned 
persons will contend, as soon as one 
knows that Wordsworth composed long 
passages of it in his mind and saved them 
up to dictate to his sister Dorothy on 
coming home for dinner. or supper. 

“What becomes of this explanation, 
however, when we recall Milton, not 
merely dictating ‘Paradise Lost,’ but dic- 
tating it to as unwilling a set of copyists 
as ever recorded words to the meaning 
of which they were openly indifferent and 
secretly something more? And if Words- 
worth dictated some dull verses, he dic- 
tated also ‘Lines Composed a Few Miles 
above Tintern Abbey.’ Some critics would 
even base the ease of Thackeray in ‘Pen- 
dennis’ upon its having been dictated in- 
stead of written in more laborious fash- 
ion. He really talked the book, and so 
why should the style not be easy? Is the 
style of Dickens any the better for his 
having slowly ground out three pages a 
day? Spencer, revising ‘Social Statics’ 
thirty years after its first appearance, pre- 
ferred its style to that of his later books 
and attributed the difference to the fact 
that he had dictated these, while writing 
the earlier volume with his own hand. 
It has been pointed out, however, that 
Swift found the same change between 
his own earlier and latter work, being 
provoked by looking into the ‘Tale of a 
Tub’ in his old age to the famous ex- 
clamation, ‘Good God, what a genius I 
had when I wrote that book!’ And Swift 
never dictated.” 


Which Is More Difficult—To 
Write a Play or a Novel? 


HROUGH the long years fiction 

and the drama have struggled 

with each other for the favor of 
the public and each of them has always 
been willing to borrow from its rival 
whenever it found material fitted for 
its own purpose. So declares Brander 
Matthews in his new and entertaining 
“Book About the Theater” (Scrib- 
ner). But, he notes, the master of 
fiction is not often the master of drama. 
Few good novelists could write a passa- 
ble play. Even fewer playwrights seel- 
to become novelists. Sir James Barrie, 
John Galsworthy, Hermann Sucei- 
mann, Gabriele d’Annunzio, hav> wo 
enviable reputations in both felas. 
Concerning the playwrights, Professur 
Matthews remarks: 


“They seem to be satisfied with their 
own art as the more exacting, and there- 
fore the more interesting. M. Rostand 
and M. Maeterlinck, Sir Arthur Pinero 
and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Wil- 
liam Gillette and Mr. Augustus Thomas 
have not been lured from the drama into 
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prose fiction. The novel is a loose form 
which makes only lax demands on its 
practitioners, and which does not require 
an artist always to do his best. The play 
has a severe technic, and it tolerates no 
carelessness of construction. The more 
gifted a story-teller may be, and the more 
artistic, the more probable it is that in the 
immediate future he will seek to express 
himself in the drama, even if he is also 
moved now and again to return to the 
easier pati of prose fiction.” 

These remarks ought to stimulate 
discussion, at rate, and to bring 
forth from our novelists a defence of 
their art. Perhaps Mat- 
thews’ comparison will strike them as 
particularly odious. 


any 
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A New Novel From the Dean 
of American Letters. 


66 HE Leatherwood God,” the lat- 
est of William Dean Howell's 
novels to be published—tho most 

of it was written many years ago—is a 

skilful study of the psychology of those 

self-styled prophets who often succeed 
in imposing upon the credulity and 
misunderstood instincts of the ignorant 
and half-educated of primitive com- 
munities. The scene is laid in the 
frontier region of Ohio, where Mr. 
Howells himself spent part of his boy- 
hood. The time is the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The one great 
interest of the settlers of the Leather- 
wood district was religion. They wor- 
shipped in a common temple, a building 
made of logs. Camp- meetings fur- 
nished the principal excitement of their 
lives. It was at one of these meetings 
that “the Leatherwood God’—Joseph 

Dylks, tall, with long black hair hang- 

ing over his shoulders—suddenly ap- 

peared, uttering his cry of “Salvation!” 

Only two people knew who and what 

he really was—his deserted wife and 

his brother-in-law. The N. Y. Times 
outlines Mr. Howells’s effective drama: 


“The drama of 2 community and the 
drama of three or four individual lives 
are exacted together. With broad, un- 
swerving strokes Mr. Howells traces the 
effect on the once peaceful settlement of 
the coming of Dylks and of his rapidly 
increasing claims. His steps in passing 
from teacher to prophet and to Messiah 
were contested by a few with bitter and 
strenuous dissent, but many believed, 
among them a large number of the most 
intelligent members of the different sects. 
And when presently Dylks proclaimed, ‘I 

.n God and the Christ in one. . . . There 
s no salvation except by faith in me,’ 
men and women alike groveled at his feet 
in utter abandonment. It is a picture of 
credulity and hysteria which would seem 
almost incredible did we not know that 
resembling if not exactly similar instances 
have occurred in our own time. And it 
is Dylks himself, unmasked, terrified, re- 
pudiated by some of his followers, tho 
others still cling to him with blind and 
complete faith, who gives the key to the 
riddle, to his own success and to that of 
all the impostors—so often self-deceived 
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—who have played their parts throughout 
the ages, from the dawn of history down 
to recent days. It is very simple 
than a little pathetic, this 

makes to Braile’s questioning, 
he declares is in himself 


mo; 
answer he 
the desir 


and in all men 


‘to get near to the God that you've al 
ways heard about and read about; near 
Him in the flesh, and see Him and hear 


Him and touch Him.’ It is not necessary 
’ 


to persuade, he declares; people are onl) 
too ready and anxious to believe.” 
Bewildered by Life 
the late 
Charles Philippe have pi- 
collected the 
short this working-cla 
writer contributed to the Paris 
and they 
volume 


RENCH admirers of 
Louis 
ously characteristic 
stories of 
Vatin, 
have been 
entitled 


(Nouvelle Revue Franggise ). 


published in a 
Matin’ 


» ) . 
Philippe 


“Contes du 
died while still a young man, his work 
in a certain sense curiously un-French 
He was one of the first among writers 
of the Western nations to accept Dosto- 
evsky as his ideal. 
of moral different 
from the writers of his own generation 
and his own country. In 


Philippe’s scheme 
values was quite 
a somewhat 
disparaging interpretation, a critic in 
the London Times thus discusses this 
arresting writer: 

“Philippe was bewildered by life. He 
represented it therefore as a _ bewilder- 
ment of the human soul. His men and 
women are overtaken by grim and sar- 
donic accidents, which are manifested 
chiefly in trivial form. Even those events 
which men, to hearten themselves, are ac- 
customed to invest with mystery and 
majesty have none in Philippe. He does 
not so much make them sordid by way 
of revenge as insist that birth and death 
have no more secret or dignity than the 
experience to which they serve as begin- 
ning and end. No can mark the 
line which divides a poor man’s death 
from his life. When, for instance, did 
mére Turpin in ‘La Petite Ville’ begin to 
die? For Philippe and the people of his 
imagination life was no more than the 
incalculable dream which seems to hold 
death away. They do not formulate their 
attitude, because they are dumb of speech 
and clumsy of soul. Neither did Philippe 
himself formulate it, not because he was 
clumsy—tho there was always in him a 
slight uncouthness—but because his mind 
did not work in that way. If it had, there 
would have béen little room for him in 
the shadow of Anatole France. But his 
bewilderment was rather of the heart than 
of the mind, it might even be said of the 
body rather than the soul. He had lived 
as a child in poverty so deep that to him 
death was the life, and 
hunger, pain and weariness its elements. 
He had been too near to the steep edge 
of not-being to become a great writer. 
One part of his soul was held fast, as it 
were, by mortmain. He was not free 
enough to struggle with his own bewilder- 
ment; he never mastered it by finding its 
perfect and complete expression, as did 
Chekhov in ‘The Cherry Orchard.’ His 
experience was always frustrated of its 
own expansion.” 


one 


obsession of 
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Lucien Descaves’ Disquieting 
Picture of War-Time France. 


SERIES of sketches dealing 
A with war-time France behind the 

lines—the women and children— 
appears in “La Maison Anxieuse” 
(Crés, Paris), by the distinguished 
French novelist Lucien Descaves. 
Slight as these sketches are, they com- 
bine to create an atmosphere of au- 
thenticity and pain. So many writers, 
both French and foreign, have presented 
such pictures of glowing bravery and 
courage of war-time domesticity that 
M. Descaves’ somber sketches afford a 
welcome relief from heroic platitudes. 
In his sternly realistic manner, .M. Des- 
caves informs us that the women of 
France are not quite so united in the 
time of stress as the patriotic roman- 
ticists would have us believe. He man- 
ages subtly enough to suggest that the 
absence of the husband and the as- 
sured receipt of the separation allow- 
ance are regarded by many French- 
women as by no means wholly evil. 
Furthermore, M. Descaves represents 
that the cleavage between class and 
class among women has become deeper 
during the war. The activities of aris- 
tocratic ladies who monopolize all that 
portion of the work of the Croix Rouge 
which does not fall to the sisters of re- 
ligion have been so performed as to 
estrange the women of the working 
classes. The monopoly itself is a cause 
of offense. “They have treated the 
soldiers as brothers, but not the sol- 
diers’ wives as sisters.” Thus the 
women of the working class have come 
to resent the painful fact that the care 
of their own wounded is the privilege 
of wealth and rank. “All the unity 
that has been achieved between man 
and man before the enemy has been 
lost between woman, and woman be- 
hind the lines.” M. Descaves’ vision 
may be prejudiced, notes the London 
Times, “but it is precisely in the dis- 
quieting things he has to tell that his 
little book is memorable.” 


WHAT O. 


SECRET of ‘great literary, 
as well as of great human, 
interest was divulged to the 
world a few weeks ago when 
C. Alphonso Smith, Poe Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of 
Virginia, published in his “O. Henry 
Biography” (Doubleday, Page) the 
first complete account of the imprison- 
ment of the famous short-story writer 
whose real name was William Sydney 
Porter. The imprisonment of a dis- 
tinguished writer is not unknown in 
literary annals. Sir Walter Raleigh 


and John Bunyan and, in later days, 
Verlaine and Oscar Wilde, are names 





Tagore on the Platform. 
S a writer—a dramatist as well as 
A a poet— Sir Rabindranath Ta- 
gore has become familiar to a 
considerable section of the American 


public. He has an exquisite style and 
his “Gitanjali” may be compared with 
the Psalms of King David without be- 
ing put to shame. Tagore’s mission as 
a lecturer in America, however, is an 
ethical rather than an artistic one. 
Elsewhere we give the gist of his mes- 
sage. He opposes materialism and na- 
tionalism. The message is interesting 
but it is probable that to most Amer- 
ican audiences the man is more inter- 
esting than his message. Here is a 
pen- picture of him as he impressed 
the editor of Town Talk (San Fran- 
cisco) : 


“As I approached the ball-room of the 
St. Francis I heard a voice. When I en- 
tered and found that the voice was the 
voice of the Bengal poet I was taken by 
surprise. It is an odd voice; not the sort 
of voice one expects from a particular 
source. Besides the intonation is so curi- 
ous. Sir Rabindra presents a strange ap- 
pearance on the platform. He wears a 
dark gaberdine and a high brimless cylin- 
der of black. From this head covering 
his gray locks fall down in abundance. 
His face is of bronze, and his gray beard 
is cut long and narrow. He looked like 
a Semitic astrologer, a Simon Magus, or 
like Isaac of York as we have seen him 
in ‘Ivanhoe’ pictures. 

“Tt was a little while before I picked 
up the thread of Sir Rabindra’s lecture, 
my mind was so entangled in the skeins 
of a bizar experience. It is not alto- 
gether easy to follow his argument, for 
he heaps word upon word, phrase upon 
phrase until his sentences become rhetor- 
ical Pelions piled upon Ossas of the gor- 
geous oriental imagery. The attitude of 
the big audience toward the lecturer dis- 
tracted me too. The audience was not en 
rapport—collectively at least. Individuals 
showed upon their faces that rapt atten- 
tion which is the highest compliment one 
highbrow ever thinks of paying to another, 
and now and then there was a soft patter 





of refined applause or a thin trickle of 
laughter; but the most of those present 
fidgeted their heads, hands and feet, 
twisted in their straight-backed golden 
chairs or talked a little facetiously behind 
their palms.” 





The Feud Between Editor 
and Poet. 


LL young poets, says “A. C. H.” 
—Alice Corbin Henderson—hate 
editors. She ought toknow. She 

is both editor and poet, and so she even 
hates herself. Writing in Poetry (of 
which she is an associate editor) she 
says: 

“All young poets hate editors. And 
they are right. When a poet becomes tol- 
erant of an editor, or an editor of a poet, 
it is not a healthy sign; both have ceased 
to be alert. 

“A wrathful young poet is the editor’s 
best friend. He may be overbearing, in- 
solent, but he is apt to be honest. The 
editor suggests cutting or changing his 
poem; the poet flies into a rage and tells 
the editor what he thinks of him. This 
induces a proper spirit of humility in the 
editor. (I am not speaking of editors 
who presert to insult a front as smooth 
and impervious as a hair-cloth sofa!) It 
also relieves the poet, who, when he has 
cooled off a bit, wonders if his poem 
might not be improved according to the 
editor’s suggestion or according to a new 
idea of his own. Both therefore con- 
tinue on a purely human footing of give 
and take, healthily antagonistic and so- 
ciable. 

“But the established poet, whose repu- 
tation is not only made but embalmed, 
and the editor who has no more plasticity 
than a hitching post—there is no friction 
between them. They are mutually tol- 
erant of one another. Why not? The 
relation between them is simply that of 
a manufacturer and a retailer of any rea- 
sonably staple commodity, like sugar, or 
molasses, or green cheese. 

“Of course it takes skill to be a poet! 
But an editor? A pair of shears, a blue 
pencil, and a paste-pot! All the poet in 
me hates the editor. The editor in me 
swears that I am a very bad poet; the 
poet knows that the editor is a fool. 
And neither one is entirely wrong!” 


HENRY’S PRISON EXPERIENCE 


DID FOR HIM 


that recur in this connection. But the 
story of O. Henry’s “shadowed years” 
(and this is the title of the sensational 
chapter of the new biography) has 
about it something unique and peculiar- 
ly appealing. His daughter, who has 
written to the newspapers protesting 
against the exploitation of the story, 
does not deny its essential truth. His 
biographer is convinced that O. Henry’s 
imprisonment was in part his trans- 
figuration, and that it contributed to the 
deepening of his character as well as 
to the mastery of his art. 


The charge on which O. Henry was - 


convicted was that as paying and re- 





ceiving teller of the First National 
Bank of Austin, Texas, during 1894 and 
1895, he embezzled certain funds. The 
exact sums mentioned in the indictment 
were $554.48 on October 10, 1894; 
$299.60 on November 12, 1894; and 
299.60 on November 12, 1895. At the 
time the charge was made, O. Henry 
was in Houston on the staff of The 
Post. He left Houston apparently with 
the intention of returning to Austin to 
face the charge. But “when the train 
reached Hempstead, about a third of the 
way to Austin,” his biographer tells us, 
“O. Henry had had time to pass in re- 
view the scenes of the trial, to picture 
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himself a prisoner, to look into the fu- 
ture and see himself marked with the 
stigma of suspicion. His imagination 
outran his reason, and when the night 
train passed Hempstead on the way to 
New Orleans, O. Henry was on it.” 
The journey did not end at New Or- 
leans. O. Henry decided to go farther 
South. “His knowledge of Spanish and 
his ignorance of Honduras made the 
little Central American republic seem 
just the haven in which to cast anchor.” 
We next hear of O. Henry at Trujillo, 
on the Honduran coast, where he be- 
came the intimate associate of “Al” 
Jennings, at that time a notorious train 
robber and, like O. Henry, a fugitive 
from justice. 

A wife and a daughter had been left 
behind in Texas, and the sickness of his 
wife was what finally brought O. Henry 
back to Austin. He surrendered him- 
self to the courts. His wife died. His 
case came to trial in February, 1898. 

2 was sentenced to five years impris- 
onment in the Ohio Penitentiary at 
Columbus. 

O. Henry never admitted that he was 
guilty. He affirmed that he had been 
“railroaded.” Immediately after being 
sentenced he wrote from the Austin jail 
a letter to his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Roach, in which he said: “I want to 
state solemnly to you that in spite of 
the jury’s verdict I am absolutely in- 
nocent of wrong-doing in that bank 
matter, except so far as foolishly keep- 
ing a position that I could not success- 
fully fill.” Professor Smith declares: 


“He protested his innocence to the end. 
‘A victim of circumstances’ is the verdict 
of the people in Austin who followed the 
trial most closely. Not one of them, so 
far as I could learn after many inter- 
views, believed or believe him guilty of 
wrong-doing. It was notorious that the 
bank, long since defunct, was wretch- 
edly managed. Its patrons, following an 
old custom, used to enter, go behind the 
counter, take out one hundred and two 
hundred dollars, and say a week later: 
‘Porter, I took out two hundred dollars 
last week. See if I left a memorandum 
of it. I meant to.’ Long before the 
crash came, he had protested to his 
friends that it was impossible to make 
the books balance. ‘The affairs of the 
bank, says Mr. Hyder E. Rollins, of 
Austin, ‘were managed so loosely that 
Porter’s predecessor was driven to re- 
tirement, his successor to attempted sui- 
cide.’ ” 

Innocent or guilty, O. Henry had to 
serve his term. The pardon of which 
he lived in daily expectation never 
came. It happened that before he had 
been a bank clerk or a journalist, he 
had served his apprenticeship in a 
drug-store. Hi$ knowledge of phar- 


macy now stood him.in good stead. 
He was appointed a drug clerk and doc- 
tors’ assistant, and he was given bed 
and board with the doctors’ staff in- 
stead of with the rest of the convicts. 


SHADOWED YEARS 





The position in which he 
found himself was humili- 
ating enough, but it had 
its bright side. He was 
brought into contact with 
criminals who had stories 
of surpassing “human in- 
terest” to tell him. One of 
these was “Jimmy” Con- 
nors, later to become the 
hero of O. Henry’s story, 
“A Retrieved Reforma- 
tion,” and to be dram- 
atized in “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine.” The night 
doctor at the penitentiary 
was Dr. George W. Wil- 
liargd. He remarks, in a 
letter contributed to the 
biography : 

“It is not saying too 
much, I am sure, to state 
that the recent craze for 
‘crook’ plays in the theat- 
rical world may be traced 
directly to this prisoner, for 


from him O. Henry drew HE WROTE 


the character which made 
the story famous, and from 
the story came the first 
‘crook’ play which won wide 
success, leading to the production of many 
similar plays. You would recognize in- 
stantly, if you knew customs and condi- 
tions, that the prison atmosphere at the 
beginning of the story was gathered bod- 
ily from Ohio penitentiary life as Porter 
knew it.” 


During this period, O. Henry’s work- 
ing hours were from midnight until 
dawn. A night guard at the peniten- 
tiary, J. B. Rumer, says: 


“After most of his work was finished 
and we had eaten our midnight supper, 
he would begin to write. He always 
wrote with pen and ink and would often 
work for two hours continuously with- 
out rising. He seemed oblivious to the 
world of sleeping convicts about him, 
hearing not even the occasional sigh or 
groan from the beds which were 
stretched before him in the hospital ward 
or the tramp of the passing guards. After 
he had written for perhaps two hours he 
would rise, make a round of the hospi- 
tal, and then come back to his work again. 
He got checks at different times and once 
told me that he had only two stories re- 
jected while he was in prison.” 


The prison experience, in other 
words, was a turning point in the 
career of O. Henry. It revealed his 
power and compelled him to concen- 
trate. When, after three years and 
three months in prison—one year and 
nine months of his term being deducted 
for good behavior—he was again a 
free man, his thought was definitely 
focused on his career as a creative 
writer. Professor Smith tells us: 


“He was a changed man. Something 
of the old buoyancy and waggishness had 
gone, never to return. He was never 
again to content himself with random 


OF O. HENRY 





bus, Ohio, may 
journalism and his determination to become a creative writer. 


SOME OF HIS BEST STORIES WHILE 
SERVING TIME 


O. Henry’s imprisonment in the State Penitentiary at Colum- 


be said to have marked his abandonment of 


squibs or jests contributed to newspapers 
or magazines. Creation had taken the 
place of mere scintillation. Observation 
was to be more and more fused with re- 
flection. He was to work from the cen- 
ter out, rather than from the circumfer- 
ence in. The quest of ‘What’s around the 
corner?’ was to be as determined as be- 
fore, but it was to be tempered with a 
consciousness of the underside of things. 
The hand that held the pen had known a 
solemnizing ministry, and the eye that 
guided it had looked upon scenes that 
could never again be expunged from 
memory. 

“The old life was to be shut out. He 
had written to none of his earlier friends 
while in prison and he hoped they would 
never know. The work that he had 
elected to do could be done in silence 
and separation and, so far as in him lay, 
he would start life over again once more. 
Explanations would be useless. He had 
his secret and he determined to keep it. 
He had been caught in the web of things, 
but he had another to live for, and hope 
was strong and confidence still stronger 
with him. If a sense of pervading ro- 
mance had buoyed him before his days 
of testing, it had not deserted him when 
he passed within the shadows. It had 
been not only his pillar of cloud by day; 
it had also been his pillar of fire by 
night.” 


There are men, says O. Henry, in 
one of his vivid characterizations, to 
whom life is “a reversible coat, seamy 
on both sides.” “His,” Professor 
Smith observes, “had been seamy on 
only one side; the inner side was still 


intact. The dream and the vision had 
remained with him.” We read fur- 
ther: 


“He had suffered much, but the texture 
of life stid seemed sound to him. There 








THE PLEASURES OF THE INTELLECT 


W. E. Hill’s conception of an English lit- 
erary instructor reading the forty-third fresh- 
man essay, “Why I Went to College.” 


was no sense of disillusionment. No 
friend had failed him; no friend ever 
failed him. So far from losing interest 
in life, he was rather re-dedicated to it. 
“Nothing so testifies to the innate 
nobleness of O. Henry’s nature as the 
utter absence of bitterness in his disposi- 
tion after the three years in Columbus. 
These years had done their work, but it 
was constructive not destructive. His 
charity was now as boundless as the air 
and his sympathy with suffering, es- 
pecially when the sufferer was seemingly 
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down and out, as prompt and distinctive 
as the glance of the eye. He was talking 
to a friend once on the streets of New 
York when a beggar approached .and 
asked for help. O. Henry took a coin 
from his pocket, shielded it from the 
view of his friend, and slipped it into 
the beggar’s hand, saying: ‘Here’s a dol- 
lar. Don’t bother us any more. The 
man walked a few steps away, examined 
the coin, and seemed uncertain what to 
do. Then he came slowly back. ‘Mister,’ 
he said, ‘you were good to me and I 
don’t want to take advantage of you. 
You said this was a dollar. It’s a twenty- 
dollar gold piece.” O. Henry turned upon 
him indignantly: ‘Don’t you think I know 
what a dollar is? I told you not to come 
back. Get along!’ He then continued his 
conversation, but was plainly mortified 
lest his friend should have detected his 
ruse. A woman whom he had helped 
over many rough places said: His com- 
passion for suffering was infinite. He 
used to say: ‘I know how it is.’ That 
was his gift. He had a genius for 
friendship. 

“The first step in putting the past ir- 
revocably behind him was to write under 
an assumed name. The pen-name of 
O. Henry may have been thought of while 
he was in New Orleans; it may have been 
suggested by the names found in a New 
Orleans daily, Times-Democrat or the 
Picayune. O. Henry, I believe, is report- 
ed to have said as much. But the evi- 
dence is that he did not adopt and use 











the name until he found himself in 
prison.... 

“One of the most interesting odds and 
ends found among O. Henry’s belongings 
is a small notebook used by him in 
prison. In it he jotted down the names 
of his stories and the magazines to which 
he sent them. It is not complete, the first 
date being October 1, 1900. It contains, 
therefore, no mention of ‘Whistling Dick’s 
Christmas Stocking,’ which appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine for December, 1899, 
or of ‘Georgia’s Ruling,’ to which he al- 
ludes in a letter to Mrs. Roach. Of the 
stories now grouped into books, these 
two were the first written. The stories 
listed in book form are, in chronological 
order, ‘An Afternoon Miracle,’ ‘Money 
Maze,’ ‘No' Story,’ ‘A Fog in Santone,’ 
‘A Blackjack Bargainer,’ ‘The Enchanted 
Kiss,’ ‘Hygeia at the Solito,’ ‘Rouge et 
Noir,’ ‘The Duplicity of Hargraves,’ and 
‘The Marionettes.’ 

“These twelve stories, three of which 
were picked as among O. Henry’s best 
in the plebiscite held by the Bookman, 
June, 1914, show a range of imagination, 
a directness of style, and a deftness of 
craftsmanship to which little was to be 
added. In the silent watches of the 
night, when the only sound heard was ‘the 
occasional sigh or groan from the beds 
which were stretched before him-in the 
hospital ward or the tramp of the pass- 
ing guard,’ O. Henry had come into his 
own. He had passed from journalism 
into literature.” 


THE ADVENT OF A NEW AMERICAN GRAPHIC 


OR a number of months the 
Sunday Tribune, of New York, 
has been publishing, week by 
week, the drawings of a young 
artist who gives promise of be- 

coming one of the faméus illustrators of 
our time. His name is W. E. Hill. His 
work is realistic, ironic, and deals in 
the main with New York subjects. 
Types in every stratum of life; street 
and park scenes; studies in facial ex- 
pression; broad farce; the little grim, 
quaint, comic happenings that go to 
make up the daily life of the average 


SATIRIST 


individual, are what attract Hill. Peo- 
ple in all parts of the country, and even 
in Europe, are beginning to ask: “Who 
is this man, Hill, who draws for the 
Tribune?” If imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, then Hill is a much- 
flattered man. Newspaper magazine 
editors in the West and Middle West 
have been hunting for embryo Hills in 
their own home towns. Page illustra- 
tions purporting to picture the inhabi- 
tants of Podunk or Kankakee in la- 
bored imitation of the Hill style, are in 
evidence. 














HIGH LIFE 
A visualization by W. E. Hill of a champagne supper in a Broadway 


restaurant. 





THE NURSEMAID’S PLAINT 
“Now look at what you have done! 


Mr. Hill was born in Binghamton in 
1887. “I’m just an up-state man,” he 
puts it. He always drew things and 
can come pretty near echoing, “I never 
took a lesson in my life.” He attended 
Amherst College, where he continued 
to draw things, and dodge college ac- 
tivities with the exception of the col- 
lege paper, the Four Leaf Clover. 





















p don You get right up from 
there!” 
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HILL’S PICTORIAL 





The art student and the automobile salesman through W. E. 
Broadway and 57th Street, New 


Hill’s eyes. 


While he was still in college he be- 
gan to turn out illustrated jokes for 
Life, and quite a few found their way 
into that weekly. In the winter of 1909 
he shook some of the dust of Bingham- 
ton from his feet and headed for the 
metropolis. After the numerous trips 
around to the magazines he was given 
a modest position on the staff of Puck. 

While he worked at illustrating jokes 
and theatrical stories, he studied for a 
while with the Art Students’ League. 
But he soon abandoned the course. It 
seemed frivolous to him. His work on 
Puck was good, but it did not seem to 
attract any wide attention, save in a 
few English magazines. Only Joseph 
Keppler, one of the owners of Puck 
at the time, saw indications of latent 
genius in the work of young Hill. 
Keppler predicted that Hill would some 
day become one of the most fa- 
mous illustrators in the country. 

Readers of Puck before the 
latest change in ownership may 
recall some of Hill’s theatrical 
illustrations. There was a fresh 
touch in the work. It was done 
in a gleeful manner and cap- 
tioned cleverly. Hill left Puck to 
become a member of the Tribune 
staff when he was offered the op- 
portunity to draw the people of 
New York as he saw them. After 
eight years Hill ‘seemed to have 
struck his stride suddenly. New 
Yorkers were mildly amused at 
first, but they soon began to real- 
ize that W. E.. Hill was drawing 
New York as it is. To the super- 
ficial mind there may be a merely 
amusing touch to the Hill series, 
“Among Us Mortals,” but to peo- 
ple of understanding there is a 
bigger message in the style of 
work that Hill is doing at the 
present. 

Mr. W. O. McGeehan, of the 
Tribune, compares the art of Hill 
with that of O. Henry. He says: 


“Only two men have seen New 





REVELATION OF 


York. 


York. One sat at a battered typewriter and 
started to set down what he saw, but his 
great, loving heart got the better of him 
and he softened much of what he gath- 
ered out of pity and big understanding of 
the Four Million. Knowing the city to 
the innermost depths of its sorrowful and 
weary soul, he became its advocate and 
its defender. Then he died. That man 
was O. Henry. 

“The other man who has seen New 
York is W. E. Hill, the artist. He and 
his work are gloriously alive and in the 
full vigor of youth. At this stage he is 
the most pitiless realist that ever wielded 
a brush or a pencil. Clear-eyed and self- 
confident he steps forth and uses the 
Four Million for his models. The wealth 
of the world has been spent to make the 
sky-scrapers and the tenements which 
furnish his backgrounds. Manhattan, 
with its towers and its burrows, its glit- 
ter and its gloom, is his studio. He has 
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AFTERNOON TEA HOUR AT CHATHAM SQUARE 
The life of the “submerged tenth” has its com 


its tragic, aspect for W. E. Hill 
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ASKING THE FRESHMAN ALL ABOUT THE COLLEGE 


One of Hill’s funniest studies in facial expression 


papers are copying this sort 


ic, as well as 
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effrontery to use it and to tread it as 
tho it were his own. 

“Through the Hill 
habitants of Manhattan are beginning to 
see themselves as they are. Some of 
them, like infants catching a vision of 
themselves in a mirror for the first time, 
giggle innocuously. Some are angry, 
while others are sorrowful. Hill’s revela- 
tions of New York often are sneered at 
or challenged as the truth always is 
sneered at and challenged. He is held 
presumptuous, impudent, as the teller of 
the unvarnished, undressed truth always 
is held presumptuous and impudent. 
Hill’s New York is not the New York 
that the bewildered Middle Westerner 
sees, nor is it the stilted vision which 
the mole-human who thinks he has a life- 
iong acquaintance with it sees. It is the 
thing itself. 

“When Hill first started to draw for 
the Tribune’s Sunday magazine he was 
told, ‘Go to such and such a place 
and draw what you see.’ Never 
was an order given by an editor 
carried out so thoroly and with 
such stern and pitiless fidelity to 
truth. 

“There is an O. Henry story in 
the tiniest picture that Hill draws. 
Sometimes he tells with his pencil 
in four inches of paper a tale 
worthy of Balzac. 

“There is no simpering ‘Hill girl,’ 
for Hill does not belong to that 
stamp of ‘artist.’ There is no 
Hill type. Hill ‘travels clear-eyed 
in the sacred footsteps of O. Henry, 
drawing what he sees as O. Henry 
wrote what he saw. But, being 
younger, Hill is still the pitiless 
realist. 

“Tf you want to see New York, 
see Hill’s pictures; then read O. 
Henry that you may not become 
embittered by the vision.” 


drawings the in 


Personally, young Hill is mod- 
est to the point of diffidence. He 
can tell nothing about himself. 
for he maintains that he has noth- 
ing to tell. In a profession that 
is filled with publicity-seekers 
Hill is a unique character in this 
regard alone. 
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NEW LIGHT ON POE’S TRAGIC LOVE AFFAIR WITH 
SARAH HELEN WHITMAN 


ESPITE the abundance of crit- 
ical and biographical litera- 
ture dealing with Edgar Allan 
Poe, there are gaps in our 
knowledge of the most im- 

portant events in his life. Some of 
these are filled out in a book* that has 
lately appeared from the pen of Caro- 
line -Ticknor and that goes into details 
in describing his unhappy friendship 
with the poetess, Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, of Providence, Rhode Island. The 
main facts of this romance have been 
recounted in previous biographies, but 
Miss Ticknor rounds out the story with 
authoritative touch and significant new 
material. Poe’s letters to Mrs. Whit- 
man, unique among productions of their 
kind, are for the first time fitted into 
their proper places. A number of Mrs. 
Whitman’s own letters, hitherto un- 
published, contain much that is inter- 
esting. Her letters to Poe, we do not, 
indeed, possess. The author of the 
present volume thinks that Mrs. Clemm, 
the mother of Poe’s child-wife, burned 
them in order to prevent their falling 
into the hands of Poe’s earliest and 
most vindictive biographer, Rufus W. 
Griswold. We shall probably never 
have the exact text of what Mrs. Whit- 
man wrote to Poe. But we get at least 
the tone and spirit of her missives in 
his letters to her. 

Poe first saw Mrs. Whitman in the 
summer of 1845. He had come to 
Providence to read from his poetry be- 
fore the Lyceum, and after the reading 
he wandered forth from his hotel in a 
restless mood. It was near midnight. 
The air was sultry. The city streets 
were bathed in moonlight. As the poet 
walked, his steps were arrested by a 
vision that held him enthralled. He 
found himself gazing on a woman 
who had stepped from her doorway to 
breathe the night air and the perfume 
of her garden. She was Sarah Helen 
Whitman, and she was to become, for 
Poe, “the Helen of a thousand dreams.” 

It was most appropriate, in Caroline 
Ticknor’s view, that the figure of this 
woman should have revealed itself to 
Poe in the way described, for “she was 
above all else a woman of poetry and 
moonlight.” Early in life she had been 
married to a young lawyer, John Wins- 
low Whitman. He had died in 1833. 
Her interest had then turned almost 
exclusively toward the intellectual and 
the literary. 

Three years passed before Poe met 
this second “Helen” of his adoration. 
On his side, a copy of the poem inspired 
by his first “Helen,” Mrs. Stanard, 
helped his suit. He sent it, on a printed 
page, anonymously through the mails. 


* Poe’s Heren. By Caroline Ticknor. Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons. 





On her side, a valentine entitled “To 
the Raven” and dispatched to a party 
at which it had been expected that Poe 
would be present, betokened a growing 
responsiveness. The actual meeting be- 
tween the two took place in Providence 
in September, 1848. 

Thea followed Poe’s ardent wooing. 
For a while it seemed as if his very 
life was staked on the issue of this en- 


counter. His wife had died in the pre- 
vious year. He was poor, lonely and 
depressed. 


Poe’s first letter to Mrs. Whitman 
dwelt much on what he regarded as 
the fatefulness of his first glimpse of 
her. His second contained the oft- 
quoted passage in which he imaged, 














THE SECOND HELEN OF POE’S 
ADORATION 


A portrait of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, 
the Providence poetess whom Edgar Allan Poe 
wooed in vain. 


as only a poet could have imaged, his 
dream of their life together, in some 
lovely valley, “in a cottage which no 
human being could ever pass without 
an ejaculation of wonder at its strange, 
weird and incomprehensible, yet most 
simple beauty.” 


“Oh, the sweet and gorgeous, but not 
often rare flowers in which we half buried 
it!_the grandeur of the little - distant 
magnolias and tulip-trees which stood 
guarding it—the luxurious velvet of its 
lawn—the lustre of the rivulet that ran 
by the very door—the tasteful yet quiet 
comfort of the interior—the music—the 
books—the unostentatious pictures — and, 
above all, the love—the love that threw 
an unfading glory over the whole!” 


This ideal mood was soon shattered. 
Mrs. Whitman’s friends, it seems, were 
determined that she should never mar- 
ry a man whom they regarded as in- 
temperate and irresponsible, and Mrs. 





Whitman’s own faith in the character 
of Poe was none too strong. She dis- 
couraged his suit, and he retaliated by 
taking a heavy dose of laudanum. 
What happened next is best told in 
Mrs. Whitman’s own words: 


“He had vehemently urged me to an 
immediate marriage... . As a reason for 
delaying our marriage I read to him some 
passages from a letter which I had re- 
cently received from one of his New 
York associates. ... He came alone to 
my mother’s house in a state of wild 
and delirious excitement calling upon me 
to save him from some terrible impend- 
ing doom. The tones of his voice were 
appalling and rang through the house. 
Never have I heard anything so awful, 
awful even to sublimity. 

“It was long before I could nerve my- 
self to see him. My mother was so much 
moved by his suffering that she urged 
me to soothe him by promising all that he 
might require of me. 

“After he had been in the house (my 
mother was with him) more than two 
hours, I entered the room. He hailed 
me as an angel sent to save him from 
perdition, and once when my mother re- 
quested me to have a cup of coffee pre- 
pared for him, he clung to my dress so 
frantically as to tear away a piece of the 
muslin I wore. In the afternoon he grew 
more composed. 

“Of course gossip held high carnival 
over these facts, which were told doubt- 
less with every variety of sensational em- 
bellishment and illustration.” 


In spite of this episode, Poe obtained 
Mrs. Whitman’s consent to a condi- 
tional engagement, and his next two 
letters assured her that he had kept 
his “promise,” that his excitement was 
over, and that he was in good health. 
“Still,” he wrote, “the Shadow of Evil 
haunts me. I dread the future.” This 
dread, as events showed, was far from 
baseless. After the banns had been 
published and a marriage contract 
signed, Poe “failed to keep his pledge” 
of temperance, and Mrs. Whitman 
broke the engagement. 

The scene which ensued has been 
often described. Mrs. Whitman, her- 
self quite ill, and worn out by worry 
and argument, returned to Poe certain 
letters and papers, then dropping upon 
a couch and placing a handkerchief 
drenched in ether to her face she re- 
lapsed into a semiconscious state. 

Poe fell upon his knees beside her 
and continued his protestations, beg- 
ging her to reconsider and to speak to 
him. 

Finally in response to his appeals for 
a reply, she murmured: “What can I 
say ?” 

“Say that you love me, Helen?” 

She answered: “I love you,” these 
being the last words that she ever ad- 
dressed to him. 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


MONG the thirty “Best” poems 

of the year, as compiled by 

Mr. Braithwaite for his An- 

thology for 1916, seven po- 

ets are represented by two po- 

ems each, namely: Robert Frost, Amy 
Lowell, Edgar Lee Masters, Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, James Oppenheim, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Sara Teasdale. 
Other poets represented by one poem 
each, are: Conrad Aiken, Karle Wilson 
Baker, Stephen Vincent Benet, William 
Rose Benet, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
John Gould Fletcher, Horace Holley, 
Brian Hooker, Louis V. Ledoux, Scud- 
der Middleton, Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, Clinton Scollard, Alan Seeger, 
Victor Starbuck and Louis Untermeyer. 
(Through some mishap, only twenty- 
nine of the thirty poems are indicated 
by Mr. Braithwaite in his report in 
the Boston Transcript, Oct. 28.) The 
striking thing about this list (as about 
last year’s list) is the number of these 
names that were hardly known even 
five years ago. Another striking thing 
is the way in which Mr. Braithwaite is 
gradually surrendering, year by year, to 
the new styles in poetry—the vers li- 
brists, the imagists and the realists. 
Speaking of the changes that have 
come into American poetry he writes: 


“Tt must be admitted that the art is not 
the same as it was a few years ago. It 
has changed, changed both in substance 
and form. It is not nearly so conserva- 
tive. The influence of the innovators 
has been felt. Strength, independence, 
and more daring execution have resulted 
from contact with the new forces. Tho 
I do not always sympathize with the 
propagandist sentiment of the poets who 
write on the social note, they have never- 
theless infused a vigorous and passionate 
quality into verse. The Imagists have 
also added a strain of virility and a 
dramatic mood which has stiffened the 
rhythm and decorated the symbols of the 
art.” 


Lyric beauty and dramatic power are 
seen in abundance in “Life and Living” 
by Amelia Josephine Burr (Geo. H. 
Doran Co.). There are more ambitious 
things in the volume but nothing more 
exquisite than this: 


NOCTURNE. 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


LL the earth a hush of white, 
White with moonlight all the 
skies; 
Wonder of a winter night— 
And... your eyes. 


Hues no palet dares to claim 
Where the spoils of sunken ships 

Leap to light in singing flame— 
And... your lips. 


Darkness as the shadows creep 
Where the embers sigh to rest; 

Silence of a world asleep— 
And... your.breast. 


Seldom has a series of daintier po- 
ems been seen than “Loves and Losses 
of Pierrot” (published in book-form 
with the imprint of Robert J. Shores, 
N. Y.), by William Griffith. There are 
twenty-two in all and, as Edwin Mark- 
ham is quoted as saying, “they are 
sometimes as delicate as gossamer and 
sometimes as tragic as a broken heart.” 
We printed one of the poems last month, 
Here is another: 


THE HOME-COMING OF 
PIERRETTE. 


3y WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 


\ x JHOSE foot-fall is it on the stair? 
What sweet white spell 
Is laid like perfume on the air, 
Where we—we dwell? 


A dear hand hovers at the door: 
The gods begin 

To open heaven more and more: 
Come in—come in! 


Since morning has she been away, 
Whose absence makes 

Each moment longer than a day 
That never breaks. 


Ah me! that she should ever fail 
To gladden all 

The poor place, like a nightingale, 
At evenfall! 


Blinded by star dust in our eyes, 
Do we regret 

Our home is very near the skies? 
Pierrette, Pierrette! 


The city of Newark, N. J., has been 
celebrating an anniversary and $1,000 
was offered in prizes for the best poems 
written for the occasion. Clement 
Wood, of New York City, received the 
first prize ($250), Mrs. Anna Blake 
Mezquida, of San Francisco, the second 
($150), Albert E. Trombly, of Phila- 
delphia, the third ($100). Prize poems 
are usually long and often tedious. Mr. 
Wood’s poem is long but not tedious. 
It is virile and sincere. It does not con- 
sist in mere laudation, and, as it applies 
to almost any other city as well as to 
Newark, its interest is abiding and gen- 
eral. We omit a portion of the first 
part of the poem: 


THE SMITHY OF GOD—A CHANT. 
3y CLEMENT Woop. 
is 


(A bold, masculine chant.) 

I am Newark, forger of men, 

Forger of men, forger of men— 

Here at a smithy God wrought, and flung 

Earthward, down to this rolling shore, 

God’s mighty hammer I have swung, 

With crushing blows that thunder and 
roar, 

And delicate taps, whose echoes have 
rung 

Softly to heaven and back again; 


Here I labor, forging men, 

Out of my smithy’s smoldering hole, 
As I forge a body and mold a soul, 
The jangling clangors ripplewise roll, 


(The voice suggests the notses of the 
city.) 

Clang, as a hundred thousand feet 

Tap-tap-tap down the morning street, 

And into the mills and factories pour, 

Like a narrowed river’s breathing roar. 


Clang, as two thousand whistles scream 


Their seven-in-the-morning’s burst of 
steam, 

Brass-throated sirens, calling folk 

To the perilous breakers of din and 
smoke. 


Clang, as ten thousand vast machines 

Pound and pound, in their pulsed rou- 
tines, 

Throbbing and stunning, with deafening 
beat, 

The tiny humans lost at their feet. 


Clang, and the whistle and whirr of 
trains, 

3attle of ships unleased of their chains, 

Fire-gongs, horse-trucks’ jolts and jars, 

Traffic-calls, milk-carts, ironing cars. 

x * * * * x 


II, 


(Antichorus, with restrained bitterness, 
and notes of wailing and sorrow.) 

You are Newark, forger of men, 

Forger of men, forger of men. 

You take God’s children, and forge a race 

Unhuman, exhibiting hardly a trace 

Of Him and His loveliness in their face. 

Counterfeiting his gold with brass, 

Blanching the roses, scorching the grass, 

Filling with hatred and greed the whole, 

Shriveling the body, withering the soul. 

What have done with the lift of 
youth, 

As they bend in the mill, and bend in 
the mill. 

Where have you hidden beauty and truth, 

As they bend in the mill? 


you 


Where is the spirit seeking the sky, 

As they stumble and fall, stumble and 
fall? 

What is life, if the spirit die, 

As they stumble and fall? 


(With bitter resignation.) 

Clang, and the strokes of your hammer 
grind 

Body and spirit, courage and mind; 

Smith of the devil, well may you be 

Proud of your ghastly forgery; 

Dare you to speak to heaven again, 

Newark, Newark, forger of men, 

Forger of men, forger of men? 


IIT. 


(Beginning quietly, gathering certainty.) 
I am Newark, forger of men, 

Forger of men, forger of men. 

Well I know that the metal must glow 
With a scorching, searing heat; 

Well I know that blood must flow, 

And floods of sweat, and rivers of woe; 
That underneath the beat 
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Of the hammer, the metal will writhe and 
‘toss ; 

That there will be much and much of 
loss 

That has to be sacrificed, 

Before I can forge body and soul 

That can stand erect and perfect and 
whole 

In the sight of Christ. 


(Sadly and somberly.) F 

My hammer is numb to sorrows and 
aches, 

My hammer is blind to the ruin it makes, 

My hammer is deaf to the shriek and cry 

That ring till they startle water and sky. 


And sometimes with me the vision dims 

At the sight of bent backs and writhing 
limbs ; 

And sometimes I Lindly err, and mis- 
take 

The perfect glory I must make. 


(Rising to a song of exultant triumph.) 

But still I labor and bend and toil, 

Shaping anew the stuff I spoil; 

And out of the smothering din and grime 

I forge a city for all time: 

A city beautiful and clean, 

With wide sweet avenues of green, 

With gracious homes and houses of 
trade, 

Where souls as well as things are made. 

I forge a people fit to dwell 

Unscathed in the hottest part of hell, 

And fit to shine, erect and straight, 

When we shall see His Kingdom come 

On earth, over all of Christendom,— 

And I stand up, shining and great, 

Lord of an unforeseen estate. 

Then I will cry, and clearly then, 

I am Newark, forger of men. 


Poems have been written about James 
Whitcomb Riley by Kipling and Car- 
man and others, but nothing more de- 
lectable than the ppem by President 
Finley (of the University of the State 
of New York) read by him in a me- 
morial address in Indianapolis, October 
8, and published in the Outlook. The 
word “Hoosier,” it may be noted, is 
thought by some to have been derived 
from the salutation “Who’s hyer?” 


THE LAST OF THE HOOSIERS. 


By JoHN FINLEy. 


66 JHO'S hyer?” some one in 
heaven cried 


From back of that far-shin- 
ing: gate, 
The very night that Riley died, 
To some one outside, knocking late. 


“Who's hyer?” 
earth 
Of Hoosier dialect, outside, 
Quite modest of his human worth, 
Stammered and then at last replied: 


And he, the man from 


“I—I’m the Hoosier-man who said: ‘If 
such a thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’ and they'd 
call around on me— 

I’d want te ’commodate 


7em—all the 


whole indurin’ flock— 
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When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock.” 


As ’twere a Hoosier cabin door, 
The gate was opened by the Lord— 
And there the stranger stood before 
The Angels he’d agreed to “board.” 


“You’ve entertained us unaware,” 
They said, “and now we give you here 
What you were ready there to share 
With us each autumn of the year.” 


Then spoke the Lord when they had 
’ ceased: 
“For inasmuch as you,” said He, 
“Have sung your poems to the least, 
You’ve sung them also unto Me.” 


He called the traveler by his name, 
As if He’d known him long before, 
And helped him, seeing he was lame, 
“Then took him in and shut the door.” 


The poem below, which we find in 
Reedy’s Mirror, is, as a Christmas 
poem, something different. But then 
the Christmases have been different, 
too, in the last two or three years. 


ANGELS OF BETHLEHEM. 


By Martr Brown. 


NGELS of Bethlehem: 
I’ve walked across a thousand 


fields 
And all the time my feet were 


sloppy 
With Christian blood. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 
I don’t like the stink 
From Christian corpses 
Rotting in the sunshine. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

It annoys me to hear the sobbing of 
women 

Who cringe in the dark corners 

Of forty million Christian homes. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

Can’t you do something to keep me from 
being afraid? 

I’m terribly afraid of the hate 

In Christian hearts. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

Are you laughing? Did you sing a joke? 
Was it something funny you chanted 
Above the pasture that eager night? 


The Countryside Magazine gives us 
this poetical conception of a poetical 
subject: 


THE CANDLESTICK 
By W. 
IKE some tall knight, in silver mail, 


LIVINGSTON LARNED. 


You come from centuries long 
dead, 
An armored spirit, to assail 
All darkness, with your flaming head. 
Time may not bow you to the dust: 
Young still, as when a virgin spark 
First felt Night’s loneliness and lust, 
Your clear eye sparkles in the dark. 


Archbishops bore you to their prayers, 
Priests spake immortal words to you, 





Kin to man’s happiness and cares, 
Skies scourge us, when they are not 
blue. , 
When mad War raged you lit a torcla 
That seared the very heart of God, 
You saw the soul of mankind scorch 
And wither, as it felt the rod. 


And then, again, your yellow flame 
Stood guard above a martyr’s head: 

All through the night, ’til morning came, 
You threw a halo on the dead. 

At banquets, as the red wine flowed 
And sensuous melody spun on, 

Your shaft of silver faintly glowed 
Nor ceased its vigil until dawn. 


Wise, with the years . . . and wise to be 
Another grinding span of them. 
What future Juliets shall see 
Their lovers’ eyes, by your bright gem? 
Youth—gutted, and snuffed out... 
Wick black, is destined to lie prone, 
Whilst you spread new-born light about, 
And claim new ages as your own. 


In our November number we re- 
printed a poem by William Alexander 
Percy, acknowledging that his name 
was strange to us. Since then a friend 
of his has sent us a volume of his poems 
and directed our attention to the poem 
below appearing recently in the North 
American Review. He is a young law- 
yer living in Greenfield, Miss., son of a 
former U. S. Senator. He is an au- 
thentic poet. Witness this: 


“IN NEW YORK. 
By WiturAM ALEXANDER Percy. 


HAVE a need of silence and of stars; 
| Too much is said too loudly; I am 
dazed. 

The silken sound of whirled infinity 

Is lost in voices shouting to be heard. 

I once knew men as earnest and less shrill. 

An undermeaning that I caught, I miss 

Among these ears that hear all sounds 
save silence, 

These eyes that see so much but not the 
sky, 

These minds that gain all knowledge but 
no calm. 

{f suddenly the desperate music ceased, 

Could they return to life? or would they 
stand 

In dancers’ attitudes, puzzled, polite, 

And striking vaguely hand on tired hand 

For an encore, to fill the ghastly pause? 

I do not know. Some rhythm there may 
be 

I cannot hear. But I—oh, I must go 

Back where the breakers of deep sunlight 
roll 

Across flat fields that love and touch the 
sky ; 

Back to the more of earth, the less of 
man, 

Where there is still a plain simplicity, 

And friendship, poor in everything but 
love, 

And faith, unwise, unquestioned, but a 
star. 

The peace of summer is already there 


With cloudy fire of myrtles in full 
bloom ; 

And, when the marvelous wide evenings 
come, 
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Across the molten river one can see 

The misty willow-green of Arcady. 

And then—the summer stars ...1 will 
go home. 


Considering the size of the subject, 
this poem (from the Bellman) of six- 
teen lines is surprisingly adequate and 
satisfying : 


MOUNTAINS IN THE GRAND 
CANYON. 


3y CALE YouNG Rice. 


ACH a primeval vastness, ‘shaped by 
hands 


Whose cosmic strength carved idly 
then forgot, 
In half-created awfulness here stands, 
For sun and wind and cloud and rain 
to rot. 
No chaos do they seem, but as the work 
Of a lone God, or one to purpose 
blind— 
Who could not his creative urgence shirk, 
Yet without love or hope has wrought his 
mind. 


And man was not, when first their mythic 
shapes 
Emerged phantasmal in the Great 
Gulf’s terror; 
Nor shall man be when the last silence 
drapes 
Their desolation’s drear and deathless 
error. 
For supra-human, supra-mundane, sunk 
In dread indifference, they heedless 
sit— 
Abortive rock from whence all soul has 
shrunk, 
Abandoned quarry of The Infinit. 


Sara Teasdale does not deserve any 
credit for writing perfect lyrics. We 
doubt, indeed, that she writes them. 
We think they just write themselves. 
This one from the Bellman certainly 
wrote itself: 


REMEMBERED BEAUTY. 
To E. 
By Sara TEASDALE. 


HAVE remembered beauty in the 
| night, 
Against black silences I waked to 
see 
A shower of sunlight over Italy 
And green Ravello dreaming on’ her 
height ; 
[ have remembered music in the dark, 
The clean swift beauty of a fugue of 
Bach’s 
And runnning water singing on the 
rocks : 
When once in English woods I heard a 
lark. 


But all remembered beauty is no more 
Than a vague prelude to the thought 
of you— 
You are the rarest soul I ever knew, 


Lover of beauty, knightliest and best; 
My thoughts seek you as waves that 
seek the shore, 
And when I think of you, I am at rest. 


VOICES OF LIVING POETS 

The head of the department of En- 
glish Literature at Stanford University 
has done some unforgettable things in 
verse; but he seldom woos the Muses 
nowadays. Here, however, is a center- 
shot of his that we find in the San 
Francisco Bulletin: 


THE MISSING LIST. 


By WitirAmM Herpert CARRUTH. 


INCE Paul—you knew he _ went 
away ?— 


Tired of the treadmill of the day, 
Eager to get a taste of life, 
Followed the lure of the Melbourne fife, 
Each day anew, with heartsick dread, 

I read the roster of the dead. 


I read the roll of those who fell 

In this or that red battle hell, 

Of all the missing and the maimed 

In the official records named, 

And shrink with cramping heart to trace 

My son’s name in that fateful place. 

The files are full of Brown and Smith, 

Callahan, Moore and all their kith; 

Zimmerman, Schmidt and Roth appear, 

Beaujean, Martin and Jacques are here; 

But all these months some names I’ve 
missed 

No Hohenzollerns in the list. 





I know that royalty is proud 

And draws its skirts from the common 
crowd; 

And even in death apart, maybe, 

Their names stand in proud modesty; 

Yet think, how in that grewsome grist 

The Hapsburg name would grace the list! 


If I were Paul, or Ivan, or Hans, 
(And in Paul’s place I make response) 
I would ask that Guelph and Romanoff 
And Savoy went on, or I’d go off; 
And by the Lord! I would insist, 

The Hohenzollerns head the list. 


All who love the memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will delight in this 
poem in the Poetry Review: 


TO THE SCHOONER CASCO. 


(Dear to R. L. S. Remodelled for the 
fishing trade of the Pacific Coast.) 


By Grace Hazarp CONKLING. 


AS he forsaken heaven quite, 
Where is no sail nor any sea, 


And for the sake of lost delight 
Evaded immortality, 
To feel the wind that sets you free, 
And tempt you to a wide blue flight 
Where any trailing dawn may be 
Deep - fringed with breakers bursting 
white ? 


Would he exchange all Paradise 
For islands arabesqued with morn, 
In your slim shape the magic lies, 
And to such honor were you born. 
For him shall peace grow less forlorn, 
Who has the sea-light in his eyes, 
And hears Orion’s hunting-horn 
Cry challenge down the blazing skies? 


Now men forget what dawns you knew, 
What painted sunsets flaring far: 
For these calm coasts they destine you, 
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Nor think whose Silver Ship you are 
Oh leaping bow and thrilling spar 
And canvas bright against the blue, 
Your Skipper steers you for a star! 
Obey him as you used to do 


So shall you tread again the floor 
Uncharted you were wont to roam, 
(nd flee in ecstasy before 
The squalls that fail to drive you home: 
Shall hear his laughter as of yore, 
When the cloud breaks, the green waves 
comb, 
And make his spirit glad once more 
With flagons of enchanted foam! 


But when the ocean's azure swoon 
Glasses some isle of memories, 
Steal thither softly, to maroon 
Your wilful master, if he please! 
Slip in by night behind the trees 
Of its star-paven deep lagoon, 
And drift across the Pleiades 
To anchor in the floating moon. 


John Drinkwater, following the ex 
ample of Edgar Lee Masters, has been 
wandering in a graveyard and reading 
the epitaphs. He gives us as a result 
something very different from the 
Spoon River resuscitations. From the 
Century: 


ANTHONY CRUNDLE. 
By JoHN Drinkwater. 


Here lies the body of 
Anthony Crundle, 
Farmer, of this partsh, 
Who died in 1849 at the age of 82. 
“He delighted in music.” 
i aa 2 


And 
Susan 
For fifty-three years his wife, 
Who died in 1860, aged 86 


NTHONY CRUNDLE of Dor- 
rington Wood 


Played ona piccolo. Lord was 
he, 
For seventy years, of sheaves that stood 
Under the perry and cider tree— 
Anthony Crundle, R. 1. P. 


And because he prospered with sickle and 
scyth, 

With cattle afield and laboring ewe, 

Anthony was uncommonly blithe, 

And played of a night to himself and 
Sue— 

Anthony Crundle, eighty-two. 


The earth to till and a tune to play, 

And Susan for fifty years and three, 
‘And Dorrington Wood at the end of day, 
May Providence do no worse by me— 
Anthony Crundle, R. I. P. 


Three.excellent things there be which 
we would like to reproduce here but 
which we cannot because of their 
length. One is Robert Frost’s “Snow,” 
a characteristic narrative poem in 
Poetry; another is “The Bunty Shoe,” 
a remarkably fine ballad of the New 
Jersey pine barrens, by James E. Rich- 
ardson, in Contemporary Verse; and 
the third is Miles M. Dawson’s transla- 
tion, in rhyme and in rhythm corre- 
sponding to the original, of Ibsen’s 
“Brand” {Four Seas Co., Boston). 


THE 


This is a tale of a painter, a model, an ailing monk and a wise old prior. 
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ROSE-BUSH OF A THOUSAND YEARS—A STORY 





The model 


was not a model of virtue, but neither was Mary Magdalene, and we are left at liberty to 


infer that Joline as well as Mary repented of her sins. 
treated, and the finale leaves a good taste in the mouth. What more can one ask? 


The plot is new, it is artistically 


It is 


written by Mabel Wagnalls and was first published in Snappy Stories, th “snappy” is hardly 
the adjective one would apply to this particular story. 


OLINE had been posing as a Bac- 
chante. The sitting was over, and she 
had changed from her costume befit- 
ing the woods of Arcady to one de- 

signed for the Bois de Boulogne. 

Joline was petite and brunet. Nature 
had done much for her, and the beauty- 
shops of the Rue de la Paix had done 
more. Her pink finger-nails vied in luster 
with the dozen or more diamonds that 
weighted her hands. She was daintily 
powdered and penciled and painted and 
reddened. Hers were in more senses than 
one “the bought red mouth” of Ernest 
Dawson’s muse, tho the ruddy .lips he 
had in mind were probably nursing at 
their mother’s breast at the time Joline 
was rouging hers. Joline and the Jardin 
Mabille were contemporaries, and it was 
from this hothouse of deadly night- 
blooms that she had _ blossomed forth. 
Any guide-book of the early eighties will 
describe the notorious Jardin for you. 

Granville had found her there, had been 
fascinated, and had transplanted her to 
his studio, where she was always intro- 
duced as his model; and in truth she 
served very creditably in that capacity. 
She was a good-hearted little creature— 
at least, so thought Granville. She would 
pose for him by the hour with the ut- 
most patience. He never suspected that 
a furious jealousy prompted this amia- 
bility. The thought of any other wo- 
man’s holding his gaze and perhaps even- 
tually his heart-strings and purse-strings 
was to Joline a perpetual terror. 

Thus far she had reigned supreme; 
and she enjoyed life accordingly. 


HE was lolling now in a chaise- 

longue, toying with a wine-glass and 

absently watching Granville cover his 
picture. 

“The Bacchante is nearly finished ; what 
comes next?” she asked idly. 

“Something very djfferent,” was the 
non-committal reply. 

“What is it?” she persisted, languidly 
reaching for a match to light a cigaret. 

There was a pause; Granville busied 
himself with a cigaret of his own, and 
then flung himself onto a chair near the 
table at her side. 

“Well, if you must know—it’s a Ma- 
donna.” 

“A Madonna! Bless his heart—a Ma- 
donna!” She spoke mockingly and 
smiled witchingly. “What’s the setting? 
Angels and cherubs and dear old Saint 
Joseph? Do you know, he’s always been 
my ideal of a perfect gentleman!” 

But Granville answered very seriously: 
“There will be no angels and no Joseph— 
only a bush by a roadside.” 

“A bush by a roadside! Where’s the 
bush, and where’s the roadside?” Joline 
blew a wreath of smoke and swung her 
right foot as it hung over her left knee. 

Granville became explicit and worked 
himself up to enthusiasm as he expati- 
ated on his subject. “The roadside no 
longer exists, but the bush, marvelous to 
relate, is still there and thriving. I am 
thrilled whenever I think of it. That 
bush is a thousand years old, at least, so 
they say. That many years ago, accord- 
ing to the story, a weary monk rested 
under its shade and slept. When he 
awoke, the Holy Mother appeared to 
him, standing among the roses. Later on 
a church was built around the rose-tree 


and is standing there to-day. I intend 
to paint the legend on the spot.” 

“Where’s the spot?” persisted Joline. 

“In Hildesheim, a tiny medieval town 
in northern Germany.” 

“Jolly! That means a journey. When 
do we go?” 

“I am not sure that we go at all,” he 
answered quietly, tho with inward mis- 
givings. 

“But you will need a model.” 

“I shall not want you for that.” 

Joline sat upright, her eyes blazing. 
“ hy?” 

Granville was so ungallant as to smile 
when he answered, “Simply because—it’s 
a Madonna.” 

Joline was furious, but too wise to 
show it. She pouted with a playful in- 
jured air. “So you think I won't do 
for a Madonna!” Then she looked up 
at him, smiling her sauciest. “That’s be- 
cause you’ve never really seen me play 
the saint. I might try it suddenly and as- 
tonish you.” 

She blew a wreath of smoke into his 
eyes and then threw him a kiss. “You 
don’t know me, mon ami; and you don’t 
know so very much about the Virgin 
Mary either. Take away her halo and 
her company of angels—she wouldn’t 
look very different from other women. 
If I were always surrounded by a group 
of solemn saints instead of joyous sin- 
ners, you would find yourself making 
the sign of the cross whenever we met!” 

Granville smiled admiringly, but re- 
mained obdurate. “You won’t do for my 
Madonna.” 

“I will do for your Madonna,” she re- 
torted sharply, but quickly guarded her 
tone. “Honestly, dearie, I can look as 
holy as a relic. I was once an angel in 
the apotheosis scene of ‘Faust,’ and they 
all said I was more rapt and hallelujah- 
looking than any in the crowd. You.see, 
white draperies have such a lot to do 
with it! Any woman looks innocent in 
a white veil.” 

For two days she pouted and pleaded, 
then threatened and sulked. She worked 
herself into a temper, stamped her foot, 
flung things around, smashed some bric- 
a-brac, and came alarmingly near to 
slashing one of Granville’s paintings. 

In the end, of course, she had her way, 
and then became at once so adorably gen- 
tle and loving that Granville almost con- 
vinced himself that she did look a bit 
celestial, enough so at least for his Ma- 
donna. 

Three weeks later they located in Hil- 
desheim’s best hotel. 


RANVILLE went at once to the 

ancient monastery whose cloistered 

halls surrounded the little garden 
and graveyard where grew the famous 
bush. They showed him the peaceful en- 
closure: it filled him with inspiration. 
They also showed him a set of rules, 
which filled him with dismay, for one of 
these (in those days rigidly enforced) 
prohibited women visitors. Granville had 
set his heart on making at least one sketch 
with his Madonna standing among the 
branches of the genuine bush. This would 
give him the proper atmosphere, the need- 
ed inspiration and thrill. Of course the 


main work on the picture could be done 
at some wayside nook more resembling 
the setting of the legend. 





The firm refusal to allow any woman 
inside of the gates greatly depressed 
Granville, but when Joline heard of it she 
solved the difficulty in two minutes. 

“Smuggle me in as a man. Just take 
me along as your brother. We'll drive 
up in a carriage, and, unless the gate- 
keeper is keener-eyed than any of the 
puffy old monks I have ever seen, he 
won’t give me a second glance, so long 
as I wear trousers. Once in the garden, 
if the place is vacant, I can remove my 
coat and hustle those Madonna draperies 
about me in no time.” 

But could they count on being alone 
in the garden? Granville made inquiries 
and was assured that from twelve until 
three the monks were always in the re- 
fectory or chapel, and he would be un- 
disturbed. Still he hesitated, but Joline 
was fearless and impulsive. 

“Even if they discover us—what then? 
They can’t eat us. It’s Lent now, any- 
way—they eat only fish. Come on—don’t 
be afraid.” 

He yielded to her urging, and every- 
thing worked beautifully so far as they 
were concerned. The gateman, a sleepy- 
eyed monk, gave but a languid nod to 
the brisk young chap who hurried through 
ahead of Granville. 


EFT to themselves in the sunny gar- 

den, Joline soon arrayed herself in 

the blue and white robes of Gran- 
ville’s Madonna. With her dark, well- 
waved hair loosened about her shoulders, 
and a proper simplicity of expression 
carefully assumed, she looked indeed very 
Virgin-like. Granville posed her along- 
side the famous bush, which was attached 
to the tower wall. One of her hands rest- 
ed on a branch. There was some trouble 
in adjusting this part of the pose, but the 
artist finally hit upon the one particular 
angle that suited him. 

“There where the chip is out of the 
wall—keep your hand on that spot—so.” 

Joline was a good model: she could 
hold a pose for an astonishing length of 
time. Granville worked rapidly; the 
sketch progressed splendidly. He was 
delighted with the whole idea. Flecks 
of sunshine dotted her gown, the peace 
of the place seemed reflected in her face. 
Joline was beautiful, no mistake about 
that, and she stood so still that a bird 
came and sang on the bough she was 
touching. The bough was bare of bud 
and leaf; gray and gaunt with age. 

Joline and the bird and the song were 
young, but everything else was old; the 
graves of the pious brothers sleeping in 
the shadow of the walls where they had 
lived, the cloistered corridors surround- 
ing the little garden, the squat, square 
tower, and the rose-bush—they were 
century-old companions—they and _ the 
sunlight—centuries old. The peace and 
the stillness were so profound that Jo- 
line felt she must breathe very softly. 

The time was nearly up, the sketch 
well-nigh completed, Joline after several 
rest-pauses was still divinely posing, when 
the unforeseen occurred. 

It is seldom that anything unusual oc- 
curs in a monastery: the rules are so 
rigid that one need only pursue them to 
know what every monk at a certain hour 
is doing. And so, true to the book, every 
monk was now in the refectory—every 


(Continued on page 4319 
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SAVING A MILLION DOLLARS A DAY 


HAT is what the railways of the 
United States have done in one 
year’s time. That is what Louis 

D. Brandeis, now a member of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, said they could do, 
when he was arguing the case of the 
shippers before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission six years ago. The 
railroad men—some of them—waxed 
sarcastic at the time. Others grew 
thoughtful and sought further light 
from Mr. Brandeis. Now, according 
to statements made by Ivy L. Lee, 
formerly executive assistant to the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the saving is actually shown in the 
railway reports for 1915 and 1916. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
the net operating income was almost 
exactly $308,000,000 more than for the 
previous year. “Mr. Brandeis,” said 
Mr. Lee, “has been a far better friend 
of the railroads than either he or they 
knew.” 


“The railroads have found that their 
capacity for handling traffic was greater 
than they had thought, and they have 


found it feasible to institute economies 
which they had considered impossible. 
Marvelous improvements are being made 
in locomotive efficiency, especially through 
the use of the superheater. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad saved over 10 per cent. 
in its coal bills last year, and such are 
further improvements now considered 
possible that perhaps 50 per cent. of 
that company’s coai bill may be saved 
within another year or two. Such a sav- 
ing on the Pennsylvania Railroad alone 
would mean over $5,000,000 a year, or I 
per cent. on the company’s capital stock. 

“The 100-car freight train has now be- 
come common, and an improvement in the 
air-brake system is all that is necessary 
to make a train of 140 cars, or over a 
mile in length, with but one locomotive, 
entirely safe and practicable. This will 
mean further great economies.” 


In the last nine years, according to 
Mr. Lee’s estimates from official figures, 
the sum of $5,400,000,000 has been ad- 
ded to the railroad investments in the 
country. The increase in net income 
(despite the huge saving in net operat- 
ing income) has been but $268,964,465, 
which is equal to only 4.98 per cent. 





upon the increased investment. Nor is 
it likely that, even with the utmost 
economy and efficiency, the railroads 
will continue to earn even as high a 
rate as that unless they can earn more 
money, by which, we presume, Mr. Lee 
means raise shipping rates: 


“The meaning of this whole situation 
to the future of railroading is strikingly 
illustrated in an examination of reports 
of securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange since Jan. 1, 1915. Since 
that date not a single dollar of new 
money for railroad investment in the 
United States has been raised through 
the issuance of stock, wherein the in- 
vestor takes his chance and becomes a 
partner, rather than a creditor in the 
enterprize. 

“New railroads must be built and 
our commercial development must pro- 
ceed. But if this country is to be saved 
from Government ownership it will be 
necessary for the people to determine 
to permit railroads to earn sufficient 
money to attract the private capital ab- 
solutely essential to the proper upbuild- 
ing of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem.” 


MR. WARBURG APPEALS FOR EIGHT HUNDRED 
MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD 


had on September 1, 1916, a free 
gold reserve of $206,000,000. 
There was in the country at that time 
two and one-half billions of gold. Mr. 
Paul M. Warburg, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, thinks that situation a 
“ridiculous” one. He told the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association so in an ad- 
dress at their recent annual convention 
in Kansas City. He wants the national 
banks to draw at least $600,000,000 of 
gold out of their vaults and place it 
in the vaults of the federal reserve 
banks. He points to the coming eco- 
nomic struggle after the war and to 
the present opportunity of the United 
States to take a leading position in 
intefnational finance as the reason. 
Our “future financial and economic 
growth,” he aserts, will depend upon 
the extent to which his appeal is 
heeded. It is “up to” the bankers. 
The situation the individual bank 
has to face to-day has greatly changed 
since the federal reserve system was 
inaugurated and, we gather, reading 
between the lines of Mr. Warburg’s 
address, the individual bankers have 
not yet sensed this change. They do 


r | YHE twelve federal reserve banks 


not need the same kind of reserves 
they used to need. The twelve central 
reserve banks need one kind of reserve. 
The commercial banks and trust com- 
panies need another kind. The two 
kinds “differ as much as those of an 
ice factory and a summer hotel—the 
one a producer and the other a con- 
sumer of ice.” The reserve banks need 
a gold reserve. The other banks do 
not—now. He says: 


“In central bank countries there does 
not exist any law that requires stock banks 
to keep in actual specie in their own vaults 
a certain proportion of their deposits. All 
the central bank usually requires is that 
the stock banks, and other firms, main- 
tain with it free balances commensurate 
with the scope of their transactions. As 
a matter of fact, if we study the state- 
ments of European stock banks we find 
one single cash item which includes the 
combined holding of gold, silver, bank 
notes, and the balance with the central 
bank. 

“T still remember that when I had my 
initiation into banking in Europe, twenty- 
eight years ago, we never bothered much 
about. our cash in vault. We never had 
more than we needed as till money. If 
we accumulated too much, we sent it to 


the central bank to be credited to our 
account. If we ran short, we sent over 
to the central bank and got what cur- 
rency we required. The cash item was 
of very little interest to us, but we 
watched continually the balance with the 
central bank, and if our balance ap- 
proached the prescribed minimum, we 
would strengthen it by sending over for 
discount some short paper maturing with- 
in five, ten or fifteen days—or, if demands 
were extraordinarily heavy and unex- 
pected, we might have to send over pa- 
per of longer maturity.” 


The same situation prevails in this 
country, or should prevail, except that 
we have twelve central banks -instead 
of one. The financial security of the 
country must rest in these banks, and 
we must look forward to the needs of 
the post-bellum days. Says Mr. War- 
bure 


“What is the federal reserve system’s 
lending power to-day? If we set aside 
a gold reserve of only 40 per cent.—which 
may do in times of stress, but is not a 
proper and sufficient basis in normal times 
—we find that we have a free gold reserve 
of about $206,000,000, or, if we include 
the gold now held in cold storage by the 
federal reserve agents, about $380,000,000. 
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This means that, by additional rediscount 
operations, or purchases in the open mar- 
ket, for home requirements or for export, 
we are able to stand a loss of gold of 
from two to three hundred million dol- 
lars. Now $200,000,000 is a very large 
amount, but when we realize that the na- 
tion’s gold holding in one year has in- 
creased by about $500,000,000, it is well 
for us to consider whether or not we 
shall be able to hold this gold at the end 
of the war. 

“It is impossible to predict what will 
then be our economic and financial situa- 
tion. Perhaps we may find ourselves in 
an overexpanded or generally unsatis- 
factory condition, and we may have to 
face a readjustment in which all our bank- 
ing strength may be required. On the 
other hand, things may go well with us, 
but in the rest of the world there may be 
a great deal of financial distress. In that 
case (and it may be the more likely of 
the two) we shall have almost boundless 
opportunities, but serious obligations as 
well. Foreign loans in the old and the 
new world may draw away our capital 
at interest rates far in excess of our own. 
Our exporters will have to meet the keen 
competition of other nations, and even 
tho at first there will probably be a strong 
demand for certain of our raw materials, 
the purchasing power of many a country 


will be found materially reduced. These 
are conditions which, in the long run, 
may be the cause of heavy gold exports 
from the United States and which, if we 
remain unprepared, may seriously check 
our progress. If, on the other hand, we 
forearm, we may grasp the opportunity 
of taking our place as the strongest of 
the world’s bankers and furnish our in- 
dustries with the basis for a solid ex- 
pansion.” 


Just after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, “emergency currency” to the 
extent of $386,000,000 was issued un- 
der the Aldrich-Vreeland act. The fact 
that we prepare ourselves for even 
larger demands than this, in an emer- 
gency,is the only assurance that demands 
will be restrained within reasonable 
bounds. We ought to be able to lose 
from three to five hundred millions of 
dollars of gold after the war and still 
have from two to three hundred mil- 
lions left for emergencies. The pro- 
tection must come from the federal 
reserve banks, and that is where this 
gold should be found. In other words, 
they should have about $880,000,000 in 
gold. We quote again: 


“If a country bank with $25,000 in capi- 


tal and $150,000 in deposits keeps in its 
vaults $5,000 or $10,000 of gold, does it 
expect that, in cagg of a national emer- 
gency, it could protect itself with that 
amount of legal tender in the event the 
federal reserve banks stopped paying in 
gold or stopped rediscounting? If a coun- 
try bank’s depositors want cash, they will 
be perfectly satisfied to take federal re- 
serve notes. But the power to furnish 
these notes, or credit, is limited by the 
amount of gold held by the federal re- 
serve banks. While the $5,000 gold in 
vault of the member bank will not, there- 
fore, protect it, the specie and legal ten- 
der notes held by all of them collectively 
(about $770,000,000) can be made to form 
the strongest possible bulwark of protec- 
tion for all if deposited in the federal 
reserve banks.” 


Mr. Warburg is confident that the 
federal reserve act is “one of the most 
constructive contributions ever made 
by Congress”; but, in its present form, 
“it is not a finality but a beginning.” 


The U. S. Capitol at Washington, if 
turned into a cotton warehouse, would hold 
about 375,000 bales. The Woolworth build- 
ing in New York City would hold on its 
55 floors 600,000 bales. It would take 22 
Woolworth buildings or about 35 Capitols 
to hold an average year’s total crop. 


“TRAVELING HUMAN” EVEN IN BUSINESS 


AST January John A. Hill died. 
Back in the eighties he was a fire- 
man and later on an engineer on 

the Rio Grande road. When he died 
he was head of an important publishing 
house in New York City that issues the 
American Machinist, Power, Mining 
Journal, Coal Age and Engineering 
News. A few weeks ago a book was 
issued by that house (Hill Publishing 
Co.) for private circulation only, en- 
titled “Some of the Writings of John 
A, Hill.” It consists of personal let- 
ters, a series of “sermonets” on ad- 
vertizing, another series of “Christmas 
Cards” to employees, several speeches 
and some miscellaneous writings. 

The most striking thing about the 
work is the evidence of the human 
relations Hill kept up with his business 
associates. Here is a_ characteristic 
business announcement entitled “An 
Appreciation” : 


“Margaret O’Neill, one of our best and 
most loyal workers, has resigned to go 
into business for herself—a home and a 
husband. 

“T cannot let this girl go without ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the company 
and its officers for her work. 

“Prompt, efficient, courteous, thoro, 
Miss O’Neill has filled several positions 
of trust and importance, and has always 
done the work better than it was done 
before. 

“Margaret has been in our employ for 
seven and a half years, and in all that 
time has missed only one day—to attend 
a funeral. She has beep late twice—once 


on account of a storm which put all 
cars out of business and she had to 
walk—but she got here; once when her 
mother was sick and she had to get a 
nurse. No such record has ever been 
made in this concern by man or woman. 

“Will that new home be a_ success? 
You bet it will! Margaret O’Neill is the 
kind of helpmate that insures success in 
home or office. 

“T congratulate the junior partner she 
has chosen and wish the new firm long 
life and happiness.” 


Here is another letter, written to a 
department head concerning a job for 
a former employee who had been “let 
out” after years of service, came to 
want and again applied for a position 
in the house: 


“That there is no way in our glorious 
country to take care of men who have 
passed the age of fifty without achieving 
a competence, makes it necessary for 
those who have, and those of us who are 
younger than fifty, to be a little charitable 
and a little helpful to those who did the 
best they could and failed. Mr.— 
will fail in any kind of business he un- 
dertakes for himself. He was never in- 
tended to carry on the affairs of men, but 
he can be useful to someone who does. 
You and I may yet be in his boots some 
day. 

“While I am not asking you to put him 
on your work as long as you do not want 
to—and he certainly is not worth the price 
he received here—this man can and qught 
to be given the opportunity of earning a 
living for those dependent upon him in 





that industry to which he has devoted his 
life. 

“T wish you would now make this a spe- 
cial order of business for yourself, to 
take a day off from your success and get 
this man a job with some house. If you 
cannot do it, I will see what I can do my- 
self; but I want this old horse, who is a 
little crippled and a little balky, but still 
useful, to get back into some kind of a 
harness right-off—now. 

“While you may feel that you owe him 
nothing, the concern which was the step- 


something. We inherited that obligation, 
such as it was, and we cannot escape it 
by taking the man off the payroll. 

“Tt is not a legal obligation, nor a moral 
one, it is the sort of obligation that men 
owe to all humanity, to be charitable 
enough and helpful enough to others, so 
they may sleep better nights themselves.” 


Another of Hill’s letters was written 
to Seward Prosser to congratulate him 
on his promotion to the presidency of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
. York. It will strike a responsive chord 
muffled more or less successfully, in 
many a business man’s bosom: 


“If you have been promoted, I am glad; 
if you have not, I am sore... . 

“I have always been afraid of bankers. 
I know I ought not to be; I know the 
money they are so stuck-up about is not 
their money; I know they ought to want 
to loan me money when I need it for my 
business; and I know that I ought to be 
ashamed to go into a bank with fear and 
trembling, cross myself and bow three 
times to the floor before the president 
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and salaam to the private policeman at 
the inner wicket before I ask in the most 
humble way for the loan of a little money 
to carry on my enterprize, which keeps 


several hundred families three 
times a day. 

“But it takes more than a minute to 
get over your early training. No man 


without money has ever felt as cocky as 


eating 


INTRODUCING A NEW 


THE SUPER-PLOW 








AND THE DITCH 
a man with money, and the tramp has 
always felt a certain kind of awe for the 
fellow with ‘dough’ in his clothes. 

“Now when it comes to money the 
3ankers’ Trust Company sounds to me 
like the Treasury of the United States, 
and you have invited me I am 
coming to see you; but before I do | shall 
take a Turkish bath, get Jim Bell to make 


since 








IT DIGS 


me the best suit of clothes he knows how, 
buy a bottle of lady-like perfume and 
some rubber-soled shoes, and approach 
you in what I call ‘the proper manner’ 
Anyway my little acquaintance with you 
has been very pleasant, and | am glad to 
and rubbed a littl of your 
we never do busi- 


have met you 
geniality off, 
ness together 


even if 
again.” 


FOOD-FISH TO THE 


ULTIMATE CONSUMER 


S the Ultim.te Consumer, harried 
by the high price of living, looks 
hither and yon (as the poets 

say) for relief, t'\e tile-fish swims into 
view. It is something new, this tile- 
fish: It was discovered less than forty 
years ago. It is only just now finding 
its way to the dinner-table. It promises 
to be a valuable reinforcement to the 
harassed housewife. 

This peculiar-looking fish, according 
to an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, was first caught off Nantucket 
Island by Captain Kirby in May, 1879. 
On that trip he hooked about two thou- 
sand pounds, most of which was tossed 
back into sea, for the Captain knew he 
could not market this unknown fish. 
He kept a few for himself, however, 
and later tried one at his own table. 
Its flavor convinced him that here was 
“the finest fish he had ever tasted.” He 
then sent a specimen to the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, which, with the usual 
scientific indifference to the sensibili- 
ties of animals, christened it /opholati- 
lus chamaeleonticeps. After that it is 
no surprise to learn that the fish be- 
came almost extinct. Before that hap- 
pened, however, Captain Kirby went 
sailing again and caught another ton 
of tile-fish. This time he kept his catch 


A PLOW THAT 


OES it with one cut. Does it 
in dry land or marshy land or 
land under water, and in one day 
makes a ditch 100 rods long. This sort 
of plow is used in the middle West and 
has enabled many farmers to utilize 
large tracts of land hitherto waste. 
The ditching plow invented forty years 
ago in Indiana is still used for smaller 
ditches. It has a double mold broad 
and cuts a ditch about 4 ft. wide on 
top, 2 ft. deep and 1 ft. wide at bottom. 
It used to be drawn by eighty oxen. 
Then they began to use a wooden 
capstan and manila rope to draw the 
plow. Then the wooden capstan de- 
veloped into one of steel and wood and 
the manila rope into a wire cable. 
Gradually the plows increased in size 





and took it to Gloucester. Before the 
market could be educated on the new 
fish, reports came from transatlantic 
steamers that the whole southern border 
of the Gulf Stream was covered with 
dead fish of a strange variety and of 
wonderful beauty. The Bureau of 
Fisheries made a prompt investigation 
and found that these dead fish were 
tile-fish, and that there were enough of 
them to have given 228 pounds of fish 
to every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

“This monster display of dead fish cov- 
ered a water area hundred and 
seventy miles long and twenty-five miles 
wide. In short, these mysterious strangers 
of the deep had been suddenly wiped out 
to the ntmber, so it was estimated, of 
nearly a billion and a half at one stroke. 

“It is supposed that some great oceanic 
disturbance or storm brought them sud- 
denly into a current much colder than that 
to which they were accustomed and this 
caused the wholesale slaughter. For 
some years thereafter no tile-fish were 
seen, and the theory became generally ac- 
cepted that they had suffered an extine- 
tion as complete as that which suddenly 
wiped out the wild pigeon at a time when 
its tribe was thought to be innumerable.” 


one 


But the tile-fish was not extinct. In 
1892 a few specimens again appeared 


in a fisherman's catch. Since then the 
species has thrived and lately the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries succeeded in placing 
first Fulton Market. 
New York City, and later on 12,000 
pounds, and still later 18,500 pounds. 


8,000 pounds in 


\n educational campaign has been un- 
dertaken by Dr. Hugh M. Smith, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries. A small pam- 
phlet has been issued which explains 
the good points of the fish and gives a 
list of recipes for cooking, all of which 


have been carefully worked out by 
Government experts. 
The tile-fish, we learn further, is 


rapidly becoming a well-known food 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and at 
least seven vessels are now engaged in 
tile-fishing as a regular business: “Be- 
cause the tile-fish can be taken in the 
fall and winter as readily as at any 
other season, it is not difficult to con- 
vince fishermen that a strong demand 
for this fish would be a stroke of Provi- 
dence to at least a small contingent of 
fishing outfits, as it would furnish em- 
ployment to quite a fleet at a time when 
these craft would otherwise be idle.” 


Advertising copy is a form of literature 


that has but one more pinnacle to climb. 
It has yet to be set to music. Charles W. 
Mears in Nattonal Sunday Magazine. 


CUTS A DITCH EIGHT FEET WIDE 
AND THREE FEET DEEP 


and also the capstans, and at last two 
used to 
turning each capstan. 
Perkins, in the Scien- 


capstans were one plow, four 


heavy horses 
Says Frank C. 
tife American: 

“With this outfit the plow will cut a 
ditch 8 feet wide on top, 18 inches on the 
bottom, and about 3 feet deep. It is 
drawn by two %-inch steel cables, one to 
each capstan, both being operated at the 
same time. It makes a ditch with one 
cut in land, dry or under water, and 
places the earth excavated on both sides 
of the ditch, pushing the earth back so 
as to leave a clean berm of 3 feet. The 
two capstans used to draw the plow are 
self-anchoring, and have 14-inch vertical 
drums, each holding 1,000 feet of cable. 
Four heavy horses are used on each 
capstan, working abreast and pulling at 


the end of a sweep that is attached to the 
drum. This sweep is usually about 24 
feet long, and the horses describe a circle 
nearly 50 diameter in order to 
wind in 3 or 4 feet of cable. The work 
is so severe that relays of horses are used, 


feet in 


and there are usually about 20 horses with 
each outfit. These horse-driven ditching 
plows cut about 100 yf ditch per 
day. In Wisconsin they frequently cut 
50 miles of ditch in one season at a con- 
tract price of from $1.25 to $2.00 per rod 
of ditch, depending upon the character of 
the soil.” 


rods 


The latest thing in this line is the 
capstan operated by The 
gasoline engine is supported by two 
long “caterpillars,” 30 inches wide. It 


gasoline. 


has two anchor sprags 2x10 ft. to give 
The drum is 


it a grip on the ground. 
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2 ft. long and 16 inches in diameter 
and the cable 134 inches thick. The 
drum holds about 1,000 ft. of cable, and 
winds it up at the rate of 14 to 18 ft. 
a minute, and the plow that it draws 
will cut a ditch 8 ft. wide on top, 3% ft. 
deep and 2 ft. wide on the bottom, do- 
ing it af a single cut and laying the 
dirt on each side. 

“In operation the plow is left at the 
starting point of the ditch, the cable at- 
tached to the beam of the plow. Then 
the tractor, with its power capstan, moves 
ahead to some point on the line of the 


ditch to be cut, paying out the cable as 
it advances. When this point is reached 
the traction gear is released and the wind- 
ing apparatus to the drum is thrown into 
gear. The anchors are released, allow- 
ing the points to drop on the ground. 
As the cable to the plow becomes taut it 
draws the machine backward, causing the 
anchor flukes to enter the ground until 
the tractor with its capstan becomes firmly 
anchored. When all the cable is wound 
on the drum, or a change in the direction 
of the ditch is to be made, the winding 
gear is thrown out of action and the 
tractor is moved to a new position. 





“This ditching outfit is operated by one 
man and a helper; one man rides on the 
plow, and a team of horses with a driver 
is used in hauling supplies to the camp 
and to the machine. A cook in the porta- 
ble cabin on wheels furnishes the food for 


the crew.” 





Catalog and postage stamp, says the ed- 
itor of the Nation’s Business, have had as 
real a place in the foreign trade of Eng- 
land, France and Germany as forcign loans 
and ten-thousand-ton steamers. “Through 
the mail-order book, priced and illustrated, 
the styles of Paris, the modes of Picca- 
dilly, and Leipzig’s books have got into the 
most unexpected corners of the earth.” 


SCHWAB’S IDEAS ON COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR 


OR tefi years or more Charles M. 
F Schwab, the steel magnate, has 

been quoted as opposed to college 
education, viewing it as a hindrance to 
success in business. He denies that he 
ever took such an attitude. In talking 
to a group of East Side boys in New 
York City he told them that they stood 
as good a chance of success as any 
boys in the world, if they kept to their 
course and a better chance than many 
college boys. Here are the words he 
used concerning college boys which 
have been so often misquoted: “The 
higher education for which these boys 
were giving up three or four of their 
best years holds no advantage of itself 
in the coming business battle. It will 
be valueless industrially unless it is 
accompanied by a capacity for plain, 
hard work, for concentration, for clear 
thinking. These qualities are not 
learned in text-books.” 

He never meant to say that a college 
education is worthless. “He declares 
(in the American Magazine) that he 
is not and never has been against such 
education. He says: 


“Whatever may have been true in the 


BUSINESS MEN 


past, there is no doubt that to-day in- 
dustrial conditions favor the college man. 
Old crudities are disappearing; science is 
dethroning chance. Business is conducted 
on so vast a scale that the broadening 
effects of higher education, gained 
through proper application, write a large 
figure. 

“But the college man who thinks that 
his greater learning gives him the privi- 
lege of working less hard than the man 
without such an education is going to 
wake up in disaster. I regret that some 
college men enter industry with an in- 
flated notion of their own value. They 
want to capitalize at once their education, 
and the time they spent getting it.... 
Neither knowledge of the classics nor 
mathematical proficiency can be converted 
overnight into a marketable commodity. 

“Higher education has its chance later, 
when the college boy has mastered all the 
minor details of the business. Then, if 
he went to college with serious purpose, 
and studied hard and systematically, he 
has the advantage of a thoroly trained 
mind to tackle larger problems, a mind 
which should be broader and more flexible 
because of its greater powers of imagina- 
tion and logical reasoning.” 


In other words, Mr. Schwab _ be- 
lieves that in business life the benefits 





of a college education are deferred 
benefits. They manifest themselves not 
at first but a few years after gradua- 
tion. We think that most college men 
will agree with Mr. Schwab in this as 
well as in the following views: 


“Most college men are free from false 
pride. But occasionally employers come 
in contact with one who has it, and judge 
all college men by him. In business we 
buy by sample, and sometimes the wrong 
sort of sample from an institution of 
higher learning makes an employer feel as 
Robert Hall felt when he wrote of Kippis 
that ‘He might be a very clever man by 
nature, for aught I know, but he laid so 
many books on top of his head that his 
brains could not move.’ 

“While I have no sympathy with this 
occasional prejudice against college men, 
yet I have found frequently that the very 
fact of having been denied a higher edu- 
cation works in favor of the common- 
school boy. He has to labor after hours 
for his education, nights and holidays he 
has hammered at the forge of ambition. 
Success is built on such habits. College 
men are likely to think their evenings 
are meant for music, society, the theater, 
rather than for study that will add to 
their business knowledge.” 


THE EPIC OF THE BANANA 


T hasn’t been written yet, but a good 
running start has been made by 
3ristow Adams in the Nation’s Busi- 

ness. Ile grows eloquent, poetic and 
humorous, in turn, as he describes the 
virtues of the banana and the valor of 
the men who have made it possible for 
us to eat it. He begins by intimating 
that it and not the apple was the for- 
bidden fruit that tempted Eve. Its 
Latin name indicates that — Musa 
sapientum. He declares that it is the 
one fruit that has consistently gone 
down in price, while the cost of all 
other foods (nearly) have gone up. 
Forty years ago it was a rarity; thirty 
years ago a luxury; ten years ago a 
commodity. To-day it is a food eaten 
by the humblest and the highest. 





The banana doesn’t come to us of its 
own accord. It has to be brought. It 
grows in pestilential regions, full of 
venomous insects and noxious vapors. 
The banana country had to be de- 
veloped, forests had to be cleared, 
swamps drained and railroads built. 


“Railroad building was well-nigh im- 
possible, but a young American engineer, 
Minor C. Keith, then only twenty-three, 
tackled the job with skill and courage. 
The risks and hardships he and _ his 
brothers overcame can be guessed when 
it is known that the first twenty-five 
miles of their Costa Rican railroad cost 
the lives of 4,000 men, with an average 
working force of about 1,500. The la- 
borers were the Jamaican negroes who 
furnish the bulk of the labor in the 
banana districts to-day. At one time 


there was no money to insure a con- 
tinuance of pay for the small army of 
1,500, and Keith called them together 
and explained the situation, offering to 
pay off in full and transport back to Ja- 
maica those who felt they could not stick 
it out until more money was coming. 
They decided to stick. Six months 
passed, and still no pay. . He called the 
laborers together again, and they were 
unanimous in their allegiance to their 
boss who ‘would make good.’ At the end 
of nine months capital came to his aid 
and the men were paid in full with a 
bonus. 

“Here was another romance, and a 
tribute to a mere business man such as is 
rarely given even to a military leader, 
when there are added motives of patri- 
otism. His railroad was nineteen years 


in penetrating the one hundred miles. 
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from the coast to Costa Rica’s capital, 
San José.” 


That was back in the seventies. In 
1913 the imports were fifty million 
bunches—all that were produced—and 
there was a call for more. The real 
birth of the industry was in 1899 with 


the incorporation of the United Fruit | 
Company, after three decades of pioneer | 


work. This has been the reward: 


“The cold facts of the annual report 
to the stockholders show banana and 
sugar lands and crops, a wonderful fleet 
of special steamers, and an increasing 
freight and passenger traffic. There are 
lands, live stock, railways, wharves, mills, 
and stores in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Panama, 
and the Canary Islands. The lands 
amount to more than a million acres; 
the live stock—cattle and horses—aggre- 
gate some twenty-five thousand, the rail- 
roads owned or operated total almost a 
thousand miles, with an addition of over 
half that mileage in tramways; there are 
eighty-three steamships in the fleet, the 
newest ones of nearly eight thousand 
gross tonnage.” 


A banana plantation is carved out of 
the jungle. The plants are set out, like 
bulbs or shoots, from parent stems. 
The bunches are cut when green, by 
machetes, padded with banana leaves, 
packed by means of an automatic con- 
veyor into the hold of a specially con- 
structed ship, kept cool by fans and 
refrigerating plants, discharged by con- 
veyors, canvas belts and pockets to the 
freight cars (each conveyor carrying 
2,500 bunches an hour), inspected at 
every step and the temperature taken 
as solicitously as if the banana were a 
patient suffering from a new disease. 
They are eaten raw, baked, fried, frit- 
tered and croquetted, and have been 
characterized by an ecstatic admirer as 
“a fruit, a food, a drink, a breakfast 
dish, a dessert, a confection and a medi- 
cine.” They are made into flour that 
contains 85 per cent. of carbohydrates 
as compared with 75 per cent. in wheat 
flour. They not only feed the poor and 
rich alike but they have been even “a 
source of comity, friendship, peace, 
good-will and neighborliness between 
this country and the Latin-American 
republics,” 

From the fall of man to Pan-Amer- 
icanism! If you can beat that for the 
raw material of an epic, go to it. 





Porto Rico has completed the most pros- 
Perous year in its history, says the South 
American. Official figures compiled up to 
July 1 show exports and imports at a val- 
uation in excess of $105,000,000, an in- 
crease of $23,000,000 over last year, and 


a gain of more than $13,000,000 over 1912, ° 


which had been the banner year. Exports 
for the past year exceeded $66,750,000, 
while imports were slightly less than $39,- 
000,000. 


HANDLING AN AVALANCH OF MAIL 
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HOW ONE HOUSE DUG ITS WAY THROUGH 
AN EPISTOLARY AVALANCH 


HIS is the situation the house had 
to face, owing to the success ofa 
new product—apparently a cheap 

| camera sold on the instalment plan: 

| “Five thousand unanswered letters in 
| the house, a thousand more coming in 
| every day, dozens of orders arriving 
| with every mail, each order and letter 
requiring a technical expert’s handling, 
and only one correspondent in the house 





trained as a technical expert.” That 
was a little over a year ago. W. H. 
Leffingwell tells in System how the 
situation has been met. Assistants 
were employed as rapidly as possible, 
upturned packing-cases took the place 
of desks. The resulting confusion re- 
tarded more than it despatched the an- 
swering of letters. Meanwhile they 
continued to accumulate. Trained let- 
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all ship-building plants. 
plate, etc., saves the builder $1.58 a net ton. 

3. Coal is delivered at Sparrows Point (on Baltimore’s 
Harbor) at 20c per gross ton less than to Bethlehem or 
other cities similarly situated. 


ry 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. e* P. McGo 


& Refining Co Jos. Clendenin, Esq., Prest... 

E. W. Dudley, Esq., Prest... 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co. M. M. Upson, Esq., Prest.... 
U. S. Asphalt Refining Co.. R. R. Govin, Esq., Prest 


Write today for Booklet No. 4 ‘‘BALTIMORE’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES.” 
JAMES H. Preston, Mayor. 





__give it the advantages of 


1. A harbor served with three important trunk lines—Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Western Maryland. 
A harbor with a 35 foot channel from piers to ocean, and 
with only 12 inches tide variation. 

2. Abundant labor and of a high standard. 

3. Cheapest Electric Power on Atlantic Coast. 

4. Coal, Gas and Water—all of superior quality at low prices. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Coming to Baltimore 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab, Owner of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, has purchased the Maryland Steel Company 
at Sparrows Point on the Harbor of Baltimore. 
tion to the tremendous shipbuilding and rail manufacture 
already established at this point, he is making an expendi- 
ture of forty millions in improvements. 


In addi- 


Why is the Bethlehem Steel Co. Coming to Baltimore? 


1. Iron ore (Chile or Cuba) is delivered at 50c per gross ton 
less at Baltimore than Bethlehem, Pittsburgh, or other 
similarly situated cities. 

2. Steel plates for ships and other steel materials must 
pay a freight charge of $1.58 per net ton from Bethle- 
hem, Pittsburgh, or other similarly situated points, to 


Kaltimore, manufacturing steel 


Baltimore’s Advantages Mean Big Money Savings For Manufacturers 
Look into them now, see what they will mean to your plant. 


Question the presidents of the following firms. They will tell you why they have 
established plants in Baltimore. 


Waddell Catchings, Esq., Prest.90 West Street, N. Y. 
vern,‘Esq., Prest. .40 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
C. Lufkin, Esq., Pres 
Curtis Bay Chemical Co... F. M. Harrison, Esq., Pres. . 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
.27 William St., N. Y. 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
140 Cedar St., N. Y. 
30 West Street, N. Y. 
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The modern Pullman car contains everything 
essential to cleanliness and sanitation which the 
best experts upon these subjects have been able 


to devise. 


After every trip each car is thoroughly cleaned 
and at frequent intervals fumigated in accordance 
with state and federal standards. 


To accomplish this three hundred and eighty- 
three cleaning stations, with over four thousand 
yard employes, are maintained in various cities. 








An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Cleanliness. (°™:" 


condition of absolute cleanliness the 
large number of cars, constantly in operation in 
the country under conditions of 
dust and dirt unavoidable in railroad operation 
and annually accommodating approximately 
twenty-five million passengers, requires an elab- 
orate organization trained by years of experience 
and maintained at a large annual expenditure. 


By such thorough and consistent effort every 
Pullman passenger receives the greatest possible 
protection from the discomfort of dust and dirt 
usually associated with railway travel, 


| 


To main- 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of “Current Opinion,’’ published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1916. State of New York, County 
of New York, ss.: Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Adam Dingwall, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of the “‘Current Opinion,’’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to_ wit: 
§ t the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Current Literature Publishing (€o., 134 West 
29th S8t., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Edward J. Wheeler, 
134 West 29th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Edward J. Wheeler, 134 West 29th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Adam Dingwall, 134 West 29th St., 
New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: Current 
Literature Publishing Co., 134 West 29th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Wm. Beverly Winslow, 55 Liberty St., New York, 
yest 29th St., New York, 
Y.; Edward J. Wheeler, 134 West 29th St., New 


x Y,3 Adam Dingwall, 134 W 





York, N. Y.; Leonard D. Abbott, 241 East 201st St., 
ew York, N. Y.; E. W. Ordway, 1093 Dean St., Brook- 
yn, N. Y.; Isaac H. Ford (deceased), 1412 ‘‘N” St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, — the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 


bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


‘circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 


and security holders who do not appear upon the 

of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 


than as so stated by him. 
Manager. 
day of October, 1916. b . 
Public, No. 89, New York County. Register’s No. 7027. 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1917.) 
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ter-writers tried to handle the situation, 
but it took them altogether too long to 
adjust themselves to the conditions and 
that plan was abandoned. Then a 
number of clerks were instructed to 
read all correspondence carefully and 
sort it into different classes. All letters 
were thoroly examined for the purpose 
of finding out what questions appeared 
frequently. A set of paragraphs and 
form-letters was then prepared to cover 
each of these questions. Each para- 
graph and form letter had a given num- 
ber, so that by writing on a letter the 
numbers indicating the proper para- 
graph or form-letter, a whole batch of 
mail can be attended to and turned 
over to the typewriters in a compara- 
tively short time. When necessary to 
consult records before answering, the 
reader fills out a printed form, briefly 
summarizing the contents of the letter. 
This is so arranged that very little 
writing by the correspondent is neces- 
sary. The letter is next sent to the 
proper department for the desired in- 
formation. This department looks up 
the information, writes it in on the “re- 
marks” space, and the letter is then 
returned to the correspondence depart- 
ment for further attention. The reader 
next marks in the numbers of the suita- 
ble paragraphs and the letter goes to 


the typing department. 


LETTER not covered by exist- 
A ing paragraphs is marked “spe- 

cial” and given to a trained cor- 
respondent to answer. Whenever the 
same question is asked by ten people, a 
paragraph is written to cover it. If 
asked ten times in one day, a form- 
letter is made out. 

Each paragraph is complete in itself 
and deals with only one subject. It is 
worked over with great care by the ad- 
vertizing department before printed for 
distribution. Altho complaints require 
more delicate and courteous treatment, 
they are handled in a somewhat similar 
manner. In exceptional cases some- 
times only an extra sentence is needed, 
which is written and sent along with 
the letter to be inserted wherever indi- 
cated. In a short time correspondents 
become so familiar with the various 
numbers (in this case amounting to 500 
paragraphs and 100 form-letters) that 
it is no longer necessary to consult the 
index. 

It is pointed out that this system is 
generally far superior to the personally- 
dictated letter, because the care taken 
in writing and phrasing each paragraph 
can not ordinarily be given to a single 
letter. By this method, Mr. Leffing- 
well informs us, girls are able to han- 
dle as many as 50 or 60 letters an hour, 
whereas by personal work it would be 
difficult to answer more than 150 a day. 

Classes are held every Tuesday even- 
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ing (supper supplied by the comipany ) 
for the benefit of correspondents, in 
which new methods are discussed and 
standardized. The short story, we are 
told, has been considered as a working 
model : 
the tone of our letters as much as possi- 
ble like one person talking with an- 
other—not stilted. We act out some 
incident in the class, have it reported 
verbatim, and afterwards rewritten by 
the class. We never permit anything 
to be written in a letter that would 
not sound natural and fit if spoken.” 

To-day, Mr. Leffingwell states, letters 
never lie overnight unanswered. “The 
volume of our correspondence is greater 
than ever, but no longer do we need to 
employ high-priced correspondents to 
handle it.” Ninety per cent. of it is 
handled by the typewriters using the 
standing paragraph or form-letter indi- 
cated. 


HOW TO TELL WHETHER 
YOUR DIAMONDS ARE REAL 


HERE are various tests and some 

of the cheap false diamonds will 

stand two or three of them. So 
it is better to put a diamond to a num- 
ber of tests to make sure that it is the 
real thing. 

Therefore, let us procure— 

A piece of glass, 

A file, 

Two coins, 

One needle or pin, 

A glass of water, 

A white card with a black spot on it, 

A piece of cloth with colored stripes, 

An aluminum pencil. 

Now we are prepared for nearly all 
the tests indicated by a writer in the 
Scientific American. 

Test number one: Rub the alleged 
diamond over the glass. If a diamond, 
it will cut the glass, even if drawn 
lightly, so that a tap will separate the 
glass along the line. 


but not really cut. 

Test number two: If you can file the 
edges, it is not a diamond. 

Test number three: Place the dia- 
mond between two coins and press hard 
with finger and thumb. No impression 
can be made on the edges of a real 
diamond. If a false stone, you can see 
with a lens that the edges have been 
crushed. 

Test number four: 
face of the stone a tiny drop of water. 
If a real stone, you can move the drop 
around with a pin point. If not real, 
the drop will spread when the pin 
touches it. 

Test number five: Drop the stone 
into a glass of water. The paste dia- 
mond will be blurred and almost dis- 
appear. The real diamond will be 
startlingly clear. 





“The ideal we aim at is to have | 


TELLING 








If not a real | 
diamond, the glass may be scratched | 





Place on the sur- | . d 
| ‘Enjoying Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s 
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Loyal to the Service 
They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility 
that this working principle implies. 
The public must be served—efh- 
ciently, uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for old age. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least possi- 





One Policy 


One System 


bleworry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 
stands that not only is supreme 
personal effort expected of him, 
but also a loyal support to every 
other telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 


& AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
" AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Unwwersal Service 





KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
While Motoring, Drivin 


woot tineo Adirondack Foot Warmers 
$1. 50 per women and 


Postpaid comfort they give. 
Heavy sheepskin, woollined, 
ten inches high, Give = 4 
size and state whether to be 
worn over shoes or 
femiieersciary tame 
Sita etoves! shanty Catalog 
= aicssaite og FREE 





ww C. LEONARD & Co. 
29 Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y 









FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 


Show the Xmas Spirit ina big wor for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 4 
They save yon $25 to $75 0n your “Sizes 
purchase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 

trade-marked and guaranteed the same as new 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., lac., 










Send for catalogue 
345 Broadway, N. Y. 













Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misieading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E. G@. SIGGERS, Pusemt 
| Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A JOURNEY of indescribable charm—sixteen days of 
delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 

Atlantic and the Caribbean. 
cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient 
forts, ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the 
scenes and atmosphere of the tropics, 


16-DAY CRUISE 


mupeones $94.5 up 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and around Porto Rico 
stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10, 
for the sropies. supply every comiort and convenierce. All necessary expenses of the 

n uded in t e fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. Write for illustrated 
klet, ““Through Tropic Seas.” Address: Cruising Department, 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES Y 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 7 
192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St,  1306F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway _ 
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Along ocean tront, with a superb 
view of strand and famous Board- 
walk, the St. Charles occupies 

EJan unique position among resort 
'a ta hotels. It has an enviable reputa- 
tion for cuisine a d unobtrusive 
service. 12 stories of solid com- 
4 fort (fireproof); ocean porch and 
sun parlors; sea water in all baths; 
orchestra of solcists. Week-end 
dances. Golf privileges. Booklet 
maile1. Newlin Haines Co. 


4ATLANTICCITY.N.JN 































ieee $5.00 


+ 
by mail, 
mut Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other infor- 
mation about custom tanning of hides and skins 
with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; 
taxidermy and head mounting; also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

Rochester, N. Y. 














IMPORTANT! 


WHEN notifying CURREN1 OPINION 

of a change in address, subscribers 
should give both the old and the new address. 
This notice should reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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Test number six: Place the diamond 
over the black spot on the white card. 
If. you see a ring of spots, the stone is 
spurious. 

Test number seven: Draw the stone 
over the white and red stripes on a 
piece of cloth and you should see the 
colors plainly. Otherwise, the stone is 
artificial. 

Test number eight: Mark the facet 


‘of the stone with an aluminum pencil, 


and then try to rub the mark out. If 
it doesn’t rub out readily—diamond no 
good. 

There are other tests. An expert, 
for instance, can tell by touching the 
tip of his tongue to the stone whether 
or not it is real. The true diamond, 
unlike true love, is colder than the false. 
Also a real diamond, if exposed for 
a few minutes to electric light, then 


- rubbed briskly on wood or metal, and 


then taken to a dark room, will glow. 
A spurious stone will not. 


THE SPORTIVE GIRAF, THE 
PEEVISH ELEPHANT AND 
THE FERTILE TELE- 
GRAPH POLE 


VERY industry has its troubles. 
Some of them can be foreseen and 

— some of them cannot be. It is 
doubtful if the men who toiled to build 
up a telegraph system in equatorial 
Africa foresaw the peculiar difficulties 
they were to have from wild animals. 
in several provinces of British East 
Africa the giraf and elephant are given 
special protection by law. It costs 
$50 to get a license to kill a bull giraf 
and $150 for a license to kill a pair of 
elephants. In many parts the killing of 
girafs is forbidden entirely. Conse- 
quently in this vast game preserve 


. elephants and girafs take special heed to 


the voice of the Creator as transcribed 
in the first chapter of Genesis—“be 
fruitful and multiply.” The lions have 
done likewise and they have caused 
real inconvenience to General Smuts 
more than once in his recent military 
operations, besieging the General him- 


_self once in his motor car. The ele- 


phants and girafs, however, make a 
specialty of telegraph poles. Accord- 
ing to a zoologist who writes in the 
London Times, the girafs have been 
giving trouble by pulling down the tele- 
graph wires and thereby interrupting 
communications. The beautiful crea- 
tures, which habitually feed on the 
acacia, stripping it of its leaves as high 
as their long necks and prehensile 
tongues can reach, rarely resist such 
attractions, and, as many of the tele- 
graph poles in this region of Africa 
sprout with leaves each year, their 
temptation is easily understood. 

The wild elephants are even more 
hardened sinners in this matter of de- 
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Galilee Enclosed Cause 


ADILLAC engineers have provided 


a mechanism of matchless performance. 


Cadillac coach builders have evolved body 
types of exquisite beauty. 


No matter what your taste or your prefer- 
ence, it would be difficult for you to suggest 
to yourself a type or style of enclosed motor 
equipage which has not been anticipated in 
the Cadillac offerings. 





FOUR-PASSENGER VICTORIA (CONVERTIBLE) (Open) FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 
Price, $2550. Price, $2800. 


1 
fru Fee 
alls \= , 


FIVE-PASSENGER BROUGHAM 
SEVEN-PASSENGER CONVERTIBLE (Closed) Price, $2950 
Price, $2675. . : F 


gles 


LalN 


SEVEN-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE Price, $3600. SEVEN-PASSENGER LANDAULET 
IMPERIAL, with chauffeur’s compartment enclosed, $3750. Price, $3750. 


Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. a Prices are subject to advance without notice. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 5 SS ——=\ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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What to Invest 


Babson clients are kept 
constantly informed on the 
— securities to buy. 

ur advisory department 
also cautions them against 
when and what not to buy. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
toDepartment B-31 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Office Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 








. “The Federal 
Farm Loan Act” 
Our booklet containing the 
full text of the new law 
with our comments thereon 
will be sent on request. / 


George M. Forman & Co. 
(Founded 1885) 11 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Be MortSages 

















Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks yielding 5% to8% 
Common Stocks 
Omuus* CURRENT LETTER “J” So77,5<2: 
Wiliams.Trothé Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila: Markets 

















The security under each. and 
every one of our mortgages has been 
personally examined by us. The 
standing and qualifications of the 
rrower have likewise been in- 
vestigated, If above all else you want 
safety, we can satisfy you. Write for 
descriptive pamphlet “x” and current 


offerings. We're Right on the Ground 
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stroying telegraph wires than the girafs 
and they can not be frightened away 
as easily as girafs. The elephants are 
not, indeed, content with merely pulling 
down the wires. In their rage they up- 
root the posts. In the great Uganda 
forest not many years ago a herd of 
wild elephants wrenched every tele- 
graph post out of the earth for miles 
around, the wires being rolled in an 
inextricable tangle and thrown into the 
bush. This little frolic interrupted all 
communication throughout a wild and 
extensive region of Africa for days un- 
til explorations revealed the source of 
the mischief, the elephants taking to 
flight when found, after running amuck 
in all directions. 


WHO SAYS ROMANCE 
IS DEAD? 
T is the editor of the Nation’s Busi- 
| ness that asks that challenging ques- 
tion and, as an answer, he gives the 
following facts: 


“The tanker Richmond, towing a barge, 
with a combined dead weight capacity of 


15,000 tons of oil, has just finished the 


longest tow on record—75,000 miles in 
496 days. Round the world it was, San 
Francisco to New York, seven times to 
London and back,—fourteen times across 
the war zone dodging mines and sub- 
marines,—thence to Shanghai by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and back again 
to San Francisco. No stops were made 
between New. York and Singapore—14,000 
miles. 

“Once the 2-inch wire hawser parted, 
but a messenger line was quickly shot 
across the bow of the barge and in an 
hour the “tramp” was renewed. The 
barge had no refrigerating machinery, so 
the tanker supplied its meat, wrapping it 
in canvas and floating it to the barge on 
a stern line. After making a world’s 
record she rolled home through the Gold- 
en Gate, living proof that the seafaring 
spirit of the days of the old Spanish 
Main have not passed away.” 


THAT ARMY MESS. 


It’s nearly twenty years ago now, Col- 
lier’s Weekly recalls, that some of our 
friends used to find an occasional corn- 
cob, can opener, or other souvenir in the 
menu mystery on that long haul to Manila. 
They ought to appreciate a couple of 
verses from one of the best of Punch’s 
recent rimes: 


If you ’ave lost your ’aversack, your kit 
bag or your pipe, 

Your ’ousewife, soap or oily rag with 
which you clean your ’ipe, 

Your belt or second pair o’ socks, your 
lanyard or pull-through, 

Oh, do not be dispirited, you'll get ’em in 
the stew! 


If from the transport lines you miss a face 
you used to know, 

With stick-up ears an’ yellow teeth all in 
a smilin’ row, 

’E is not gone for evermore, tho seem- 
in’ lost to view, 

The late lamented army mule, you'll meet 
’im in the stew! 








A Wide Choice of 


Chicago Investments 
Safeguarded by 


. Our more than 50 years’ suc- 
cessful experience in handling 
Chicago investments. 

. Expert investigation by men with 
years of training in this field. 

. Conservative valuations, based 
upon our own carefully - kept 
records of values in every part 
of the city for more than 50 
years. 

. Title guarantee policy and all 
legal proceedings approved by our 
own Legal Department. 

. Outright purchase of all securities 
which we, in turn, offer to inves- 
tors. Denominations of $100, 
$s00 and $1,000. Rate 5% and 
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Write for Circular No. 958 T 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


- (ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1865 




















Taylor /nstrument Companies 
: ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a 7ycosor JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 





a FREE TRIAL 
eee White’s crorg Chests. 


e = protect the finest garments, furs, 


Ess 


—— 


etc., from moth and other vermin, 
Finest Gift. Send for free cata 


Free Triad. log today. 
J. A. WHITE LUMBER CO., Box 29, Warsaw, Ill. 





Will you give one family 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 


390,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
U. S&S by The 
Salvation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicas* 
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THE ROSE-BUSH OF 


(Continued from page 420) 


monk save one. He was Brother Augus- 
tine—very old and very sick. He was 
somewhat better to-day, but still lay on 
his cot in his cell, and was forbidden to 
get up or try to walk. 

But Brother Augustine did get up and 
did walk. He had one fierce desire: he 
wanted once again to kneel before the 
blessed rose-bush before he died. He 
felt that his end was nearer than the 
others knew. His wish would not be 
granted for the asking: they would fear 
to overtire him. 

So Brother Augustine disobeyed for 
the first time since he had taken orders. 
While the others were at dinner, this 
feeble, wan, and ancient monk tottered 
from his couch, and, feeling his way 
along the stone walls, left his cell and 
slowly crept down the vacant vaulted hall 
to the familiar airy cloister. Brother 
Augustine shuffled on as fast as he could 
till he came to the three steps leading to 
his beloved garden. He descended these 
with great care, his mind and eyes and 
hands wholly absorbed in the effort. 


MOMENT later he was in the path- 
A way facing the blessed bush, and 

there his ecstatic gaze apparently 
beheld no less a vision than the Holy 
Mother herself, in peace and beauty 
glancing heavenward. 

“Blessed Mary, have mercy!” he cried, 
falling to his knees in prayer. 

At the sound of his voice Joline looked 
down, and the next moment saw the old 
monk fall in a faint. 

Quickly she called Granville, who, rush- 
ing to the prostrate man, made sure he 
was breathing. Then Joline, ever prac- 
tical, proposed immediate flight. The 
sound of a distant bell and approach- 
ing voices prompted Granville to follow 
her advice. In a trice she had disposed 
of the Madonna costume, rolled up her 
hair under the boyish cap, grabbed her 
coat, and they were off. 

As for Brother Augustine, his fellow- 
monks found him still unconscious. He 
was carried to his cot and _ tenderly 
watched over. Late that night the gen- 
tle patriarch breathed his last, but not 
before he had sufficiently recovered to 
tell them of his vision in the garden. 
There was glory in the old monk’s face, 
and Heaven in his voice, as he told of 
the radiant Mary appearing to him among 
the branches of the holy bush. “It will 
flower this spring—mark well my words, 
the sacred bush will blossom.” 

Thus spoke Brother Augustine with 
his final breath, and the death-dew on his 
brow. 

Of course Joline—gay, rippling, giddy, 
sans géne Joline— was unaware that the 
frail old monk: was dying. She was very 
keenly aware, however, that he had knelt 
at her feet and fancied her the real Ma- 
donna; and great was the merriment she 
derived therefrom. During the drive to 
the hotel, and all that evening, it was the 
recurrent theme of her talk. 

“And you said I couldn’t look like a 
Madonna! When you find another model 
for the Holy Mother who looks so genu- 
ine she is mistaken for the lady herself, 
I'll resign my position—et voila tout! 
‘Blessed Mary’—that’s what he called 
me !” 

“Joline, do hush your irreverence,” 
grumbled Granville. But a young De- 
lilah direct from the Place de l’Opéra is 
not easily awakened to reverence. 

“It’s you who lack reverence,” she an- 
swered gaily, tossing a bread-crumb his 





A THOUSAND 


way: they were seated at a tiny table in 
front of the hotel. “Why don’t you 
reverence that old monk’s testimony? If 
a father of the church, nigh a hundred 
years old, doesn’t know what the Ma- 
donna looks like, who does?” 

Granville lingered on in Hildesheim 
for a couple of menths, painting furious- 
ly all the time at his great picture. 


N June something not stated in the 
rules again happened in the monas- 
tery: the old monk’s prophecy came 
true! The rose-bush bloomed anew after 
a dozen barren years. This wonder was 
promptly coupled with the old man’s vi- 
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sion of the Virgin, and the tale was quick- 
ly spread. Crowds stood agape all day 
in the square, praying, marveling, dis- 
cussing, and soon so loud was the acclaim, 
and so intent the desire, that ancient rules 
were relaxed: the monastery gates were 
opened wide to women as well as men 
who came to worship the miraculous bush 
wherein had late stood Mary the Virgin- 
Mother, Queen of Heaven. 

The news was not slow in reaching 
Granville and Joline, and great was the 
hilarity it occasioned. For two days 
Joline laughed and jested and hugged 
herself over the mistaken miracle. Was 
ever before such a huge joke perpetrated 
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The new light that 
MAZDA Service 
throws on lamp- 
manufacturers’ 

roblems is re- 
flected in brighter, 
whiter light that 
MAZDA Lamps 


give in your home 





MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning progress and developments in the art of incan- 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
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The Meaning of MAZDA 


DA 


but the mark of a service’’ 





Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on ~— which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quélity. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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THE HOTEL OF PLEASANT MEMORIES 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 











C. E. RAILING, 
Proprietor. 











Formerly 
Hotel Plaza, 
New York. 
































terrace; exceptional music. 
illustrated booklet FREE. 




















Luxuriously fitted and recently renovated at a cost of $50,000.00. 
homelike, and comfortable; open fires; glorious views, pure water; fre 
vegetables; fresh daily Leghorn eggs, all dairy products from Vanderbilt estate; outdoor dining 
i Dancing, golf, tennis, saddle horses, etc. 


ASHEVILLE 
a. ¢. 


All rooms are outside, large, 
delicious cuisine; fresh 


Garage. Beautifully 




















Meet Me at the 


TULLER 





For Value, Service, 


Home Comforts 











































































































Hotel Tuller 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand 
Circus Park, take Woodward 
car, get off at Adams Ave. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 






































200 ii) “ 2.00 “ 3.00 oe “ ir 
100“ re 6 a: “ 4.00 “ oe 
100“ ” “* 3.00 to 5.00 450 “ ~ 
Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafe 
and Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellent 








































































Double Offer 


on Typewriters— 


Our prices on factory-rebuilttype- 
writers, guaranteed in writing for 
satisfactory service, range from 34 
to 4 manufacturers’ prices for new 
machines which cannot give more 
satisiactory service than ours. 

Our rebuilt models include Royal 
Standard Visible Writers for $25; Underwoods for $35 and up; 
L. C. Smith and Remington Visible Writers at $35 to $45. With 
every machine sold we offer a new polished oak typewriter 
tabie with drawer and sliding leaf at half regular retail price. 

Send for our illustrated catalog. 

MINNESOTA TYPEWRITER EXCH., Dept. N. 
$10 Third Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Minn. 




























































































200 Rooms, Private Bath; $1.50 Single, $2.50 Double and Up | 





You Can Hear! 


Don’t say that it cannot be done—. Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have been no telephones. 
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by an unwitting little hard-worked model 
on a company of walled-up mumbling 
monks! 

But unfortunately the joke was walled- 
up as well as the monks: no one but 
Granville knew of it. In Joline’s eyes 
this sadly marred its brilliancy. An imp- 
ish desire possessed her to explode the 
bubble and see what would happen. She 
finally succeeded in cloaking this impulse 
with a semblance of virtue: she assured 
herself that it was not right to allow the 
monastery to foster such a falsehood. 
She believed it her duty, so sle told 
Granville, to make full confession to the 
Church, or the prior, or the Pope, or 
whoever would hear her. Granville saw 
no merit in this project. They had some 
heated words over the matter, words not 
exactly torrid in temperature but con- 
siderably more than tepid. 

They changed Joline’s plan not a whit. 
She dressed herself a la penitente, slam- 
med the door, and went out. She hailed 
a fiacre, fluttered into it, and also banged 
its door, so that Granville should hear 
through the open window. Then she re- 
joiced in the noise her vehicle made clat- 
tering down the street. 

She was soon in front of the massive 
cathedral adjoining the monastery. En- 
tering the sanctuary, she informed the 
wheezy, whispering priest who acted as 
door-keeper that she wished to make con- 
fession to the prior himself. She was 
told in breathy tones that this dignitary 
never heard confessions from outsiders. 

After some more questions gaspingly 
answered, she induced the panting priest 
by means of a large donation to convey 
a message to the prior. He was to be 
told that the confession she wished to 
make concerned the sacred rose-bush, and 
was of so startling a nature that she 
believed even His Holiness at Rome 
would not deem it unworthy his atten- 
tion. 

Joline, you see, was still in her high 
and mighty mood. 


HE old priest was gone a long time. 

She sat in a pew and waited. Her 

thoughts wandered far and near as 
she sat there, immobile—just waiting. 

It was many years since Joline had 
been in sight of a high altar and the sa- 
cred candles. Whenever she had here- 
tofore visited a church, it had been on 
some high-festival day, when great 
crowds disturbed the sense of peace. To- 
day she was almost alone in the hallowed 
dimness of the place—huge an* somno- 
lent with incense and with mystic colors 
from the towering windows. 

Joline sat still and waited. 

There was a picture over the altar; 
there were candles below it and a crown 
above. It was a picture of the Virgin 
Mary. Joline wondered how Granville’s 
picture would look over an altar; she 
had never before associated it with any 
place but a museum. She wondered who 
had posed for the figure in this old paint- 
ing—so high enshrined and placed for 
worship. 

How her thoughts kept wandering as 
she sat there quite still and waited! 

An old woman came in from the vesti- 


| bule, shuffled along the aisle, crossed her- 


self as she faced the altar, and then knelt 
in prayer. Occasionally a_ little bell 
sounded in the distance. Nothing else 
could be heard as Joline sat there per- 
fectly still and waited. 

Joline looked again at the Madonna 
above the candles. Wouldn’t it be strange, 
she thought, if years from now she, too, 
in a golden frame, should adorn an altar- 
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niche, where kneeling supplicants would 
behold her, and bowing priests would 
wave incense before her, while she looked 
down from above, serenely posing as the 
Mether of God. 

A kind of chill passed over Joline. Her 
eyes remained fixed on the altar as she 
sat there so still and waited. 

Something akin to awe crept upon her. 
Joline suddenly realized that if her paint- 
ed self should ever be raised to that holy 
place the mockery of it would stab to 
her heart, tho she lay ten feet in her 
grave. 

While still strangely moved by this 
thought, a hand touched her shoulder. 
The soft-stepping priest of the door mo- 
tioned her to follow him. The prior had 
consented to see her. 

She was led as in a dream ’neath 
solemn arches, through echoing corri- 
dors, past praying monks, barefooted and 
austere, adown stone steps, beyond grilled 
gates—years and years away, it seemed, 
from the noisy world of the senses; the 
world of song and wine and jest that she 
had always known. Sunshine streamed 
through the columned cloister, but it 
seemed no longer the sunshine of earth, 
but rather the effulgent light of some 
other sphere. 

heavy door in the deep stone wall 
was unbarred, and she was ushered into 
the entrance-hall of the monastery. 

Altho the main door was so forbid- 
ding, other doors of this low stone cham- 
ber were open, and so were the leaded 
windows, showing a glimpse of the 
garden. Beside a tall reading-desk, 
whereupon lay a huge open book, stood 
a gray-bearded monk clad in a brown 
habit tied with a rope. 

The guide left Joline and closed the 
door behind him. 


HE old man now turned towards her; 

never in her life had she seen such 

all-wise, kindly eyes; never had a 
face so thrilled her with its look of be- 
nign good-will and peace. 

“What is it you would tell me, daugh- 
ter?” 

“Daughter!” No one had ever before 
called her that; she had no memory of 
her parents. “Daughter!” Joline did 
not move or speak. 

“Is your sin so great you cannot give 
it words?” 

“Yes,” came forth from Joline’s lips, 
tho she had no conscious intention of 
saying this word. Until the present mo- 
ment she had never dreamed of calling 
her light transgression of the monastery 
rules a sin. But neither had she dreamed 
that her own voice could sound so strange 
and unreal as it did in this reverberating 
room, Another person seemed to be 
speaking for her. 

he old man motioned her to a stool; 
he still remained standing. 

“What sin can you have to relate in 
connection with our sacred rose-tree?” 
He crossed himself at mention of the 
bush. Joline had not before realized the 
full awe and reverence in which that 
bush was held. But she suddenly braced 
herself to carry out her purpose, tho 
her own voice still frightened her. 

“It concerns the vision of Brother Au- 
gustine. He did not see the Holy Ma- 
donna. It was I who stood among the 
branches.” 

The only sign of agitation the good 
prior betrayed was an impulsive grasping 
of the cross that hung at his side. 

“Tell me all,” he commanded quietly. 

She told the facts in full, but with none 
of the relish she had thought she would 
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Stop Eating Foods 


Not long ago I had a 
talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food sci- 
entist, and he told me of 
some of his experiences in 
the treatment of disease 
through food. Incidental- 
ly Eugene Christian has 
personally treated over 


———._ 23,000 people for almost 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


every non-organic ailment 
known with almost un- 
varied success. An enviable record when 
one considers that people nearly always go 
to him after every other known method has 
failed. 

One case which interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose effici- 
ency had been practically wrecked through 
stomach acidity, fermentation and consti- 
pation, resulting in physical sluggishness 
which was naturally reflected in his abil- 
ity to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
underweight when he first went to see Chris- 
tian and was so nervous he couldn’t sleep. 
Stomach and intestinal gases were so se- 
vere that they caused irregular heart action and 
often fits of great mental depression. As Chris- 
tian describes it he was not 50 per cent. efficient 
either mentally or physically. Yet in a few days, 
by following Christian’s suggestions as to food, 
his constipation had completely gone, although 
he had formerly been in the habit of taking 
large daily doses of a strong cathartic. In five 
weeks every abnormal symptom had disappeared 
—his wo having increased 6 lbs. In addition 
to this he acquired a store of physical and 
mental energy so great in comparison with his 
former self as to almost belie the fact that it 
was the same man. : 

Another instance of what proper food combi- 
nations can do was that of a man one hun- 
dred pounds overweight whose only other dis- 
comfort was rheumatism, This man’s greatest 
pleasure in life was eating. Though convinced 
of the necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment, believing he would be deprived 
of the pleasures of the table. He finally, how- 
ever, Jecided to try it out. Not only did he be- 
gin losing weight at once, quickly regaining his 
normal figure, all signs of rheumatism disappear- 
ing, but he found the new diet far more delicious 
to the taste and afforded a much keener quality 
of enjoyment than his old method of eating and 
wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-million- 
aire—a man 70 years old who had been traveling 
with his doctor for several years in a search for 
health. He was conten | emaciated, had_ chronic 
constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach and 
intestinal trouble which in reality was super- 
aciduous secretions in the stomach. The first 
menus given him were designed to remove the 
causes of acidity, which was accomplished in 
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That Poison! 


Why Wrong Eating is Responsible for More Sickness than Any Other Cause: 
How Right Eating Removes the Cause of Sickness. 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


about thirty days. And after this was done 
he seemed to undergo a complete rejuvena- 
tion. His eyesight, hearing, taste and all of 
his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had had no organic trouble 
—but he was starving to death from mal- 
nutrition and decomposition—all caused by 
the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After six months’ treatment this 
man was as well and strong as he had ever 
been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting and they applied 
to as many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 

I know of several instances where rich men 
and women have been so pleased with what he 
has done for them that they have sent him 
checks for $500 or $1000 in addition to the 
amount of the bill when paying him. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, yet 
some of the combinations of food we put into 
our systems are as dangerous as dynamite, soggy 
wood and a little coal would be in a furnace— 
and just about as effective. Is it any wonder 
that the average of man to-day is but 39 
years—and that diseases of the stomach, liver 
and kidneys have increased 103 per cent. during 
the past few years! 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seekin 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice an 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is published 
by The Corrective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every 
condition of health and sickness from infancy 
to old age and for all occupations, climates and 
seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the au- 
thor’s many years of practice, although technical 
terms have Koon avoided. Every point is ex- 
plained so clearly that there can be no possible 
misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist because every possible point is so 
thoroughly covered that you can scarcely think 
of a question which isn’t answered. ou can 
start eating the very things that will produce 
the increased physical and mental energy you 
are seeking the day you receive the lessons and 
you will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 312, 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five days’ 
trial with the understanding that you will either 
return them within that time or remit $3.00, the 
small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


Department 312, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Euting in 24 Lessons. I 
to you within five days after receipt or send you $3.00. 


will either remail them 


Address 
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derive from making this revelation. It 
was all very solemn and rather painful. 
When she had finished, the old priest 
turned slowly about, with bowed head 
and still holding the cross. 
“I must consider this in solitude and 


prayer. Stay here. I will return in half 
an hour,” he said, and softly left the 
room. ° 


While he was gone she pictured to her- 
self the old monk alone and praying; 
talking with God, as he believed; con- 
*sulting with the Almighty—about her! 
She remembered a time—eons ago it 
seemed—when this thought would have 
amused her; she would have joked about 
it and parted her reddened lips in a ribald 
laugh. But no—she corrected herself— 
never even in her maddest mood could 
she have laughed at thought of this kind 
old priest, had she once seen his gentle 
glance and heard his tender tones. There 
was a power in his serenity that must 





make even the most jocose fille de joie 
give patise and wonder if there might not 
indeed come divine response to the prayer 
of such a man. And so Joline wondered 
now. 


HE had not long to wait. 

promptly he appeared at the door. 

He looked at her thoughtfully for a 
moment, his wondrous old eyes all-em- 
bracing in their kindness. He still held 
the crucifix clasped with both hands on 
his breast. 

Joline had arisen as he entered, and 
bowed her head. This much of reverence 
came over her, and well might she bow 
to the words now uttered by this inspired 
_. Slowly and gently he addressed 

er: 

“My child, I do not charge you with 
grave sin for breaking into the garden; 
you were thoughtless, and knew not its 
sanctity. Nor do I think a falsehood has 


Softly and | 
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been fostered by our claim of a miracle 
taking place.” 

He paused a moment, then continued : 
“Our blessed Brother ‘Augustine had a 
vision of the Virgin in our holy bush. 
You were standing there, it is true, but 
his dying eyes may have seen something 
more than we know of. I would not say 
this to all the world—it might be mis- 
understood—but I truly believe there are 
chosen times when the spirit of the Holy 
Mother herself looks forth through the 
eyes of some good woman.” 

Joline gave a gasp and staggered a step 
back, as tho struck. Her breast heaved 
from tremendous emotion as she leaned 
against the wall for support. 

The old monk appeared not to notice 
her agitation, but continued with his quiet 
words: 

“May God forgive me if I am speak- 
ing wrong, but I feel it to be true that 
in some mysterious way, for one brief 
moment, the spirit of the Holy Mother 
shone through your eyes as you stood 
there among the branches of the rose-tree 
she has blessed. Else why, do you sup- 
pose, did it bloom this year? Surely 
naught but the warmth of her beloved 
presence could have given it new life. 
Her touch has revived it. Come with 
me, child: I will show you the proof 
of her visitation.” 

He turned and led the way through 
the open door into the brooding cloister 
that rimmed the garden. Joline, inwardly 
troubled and torn with unfamiliar fears 


_and wonderment, followed silently. 


“There is only one rose open now. 
We did have three, but—you shall see.” 

The gracious guide descended the worn 
steps, emerging into the little enclosure 
of graves and roses. 

Joline glanced toward the bush and 
glimpsed its one white flower. An 
amazed cry escaped her. She rushed 
nearer, and looked again. That rose was 
against the wall on the branch by the 
broken plaster, exactly where her hand 
had touched! 

“Blessed Mary, have mercv!” These 
words, the identical ones Brother Augus- 
tine had uttered, now fell from her own 
lips, and a moment later there was a 
woman on her knees in that garden: a 
Magdalene in tears. 

“But, kind Father,” 
don’t understand: I am—I am—not a 
good woman. I—am a sinner.” 

Was the good priest shocked or dis- 
turbed? Not at all: he seemed in no 
wise surprised, but answered in the same 
even, gentle voice: 

“We are all sinners, my good daugh- 
ter” (still he called her “good”; re- 
newed tears from her weeping eyes 
moistened his hand, which she clasped as 
he extended it towards her in benedic- 
tion), “but however sinful you may have 
been, I know right well that for one 
bright moment, at least, you were good 
and pure of heart. When you stood 
’neath the branches of that sacred tree, 
your thoughts were crystal-clear and 
purged of every evil purpose. Is this 
not true? Recall your thoughts when 
you stood there: were they not all glad 
and innocent?” 


LOWLY Joline raised her eyes in 
humble acquiescence. She remem- 
bered well that sunny hour, her quiet 

thoughts, and her simple joy in the bird 
that sang near her hand. A smile of 
holy gratitude illumined her face amid 
her tears; a joy deeper than any she had 
ever known swept over her because she 
knew, and this priest knew, of one pure 
hour in her life. 


she sobbed, “you 
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“And in that high moment our blessed 
Brother Augustine—God rest his soul !— 
here lies his grave—” he paused to in- 
dicate the uncovered mound—“in that 
high moment of your life, he saw the 
Madonna’s glory in your eyes. The bush 
has blossomed just as he said. There 
can be no doubt, you see, that a miracle 
has occurred.” 

Truly he spoke, this wise old man, and 
well he knew the import of his words; 
a miracle had indeed occurred. 

“As for your sins, my child, I have 
learned from our Redeemer Himself the 
message to be given you. His words 
are, ‘Go and sin no more.’” 

He silently held his hand over her 
bowed head, then turned to leave the 
garden. She followed him to the barred 
oak door, which he slowly opened. As 
she passed him, with contrite, broken 
mien, his final words rang out to sing in 
her soul forever: 

“T have no fear for you, my daughter. 
The Madonna has chosen you for her 
own. She will bide with you always.” 

A moment later Joline found herself 
outside the cathedral: a new woman—in 
a new world. 

The Cathedral-Platz looked different 
to Joline; she had seen it nearly every 
day for three months, but now it seemed 
like the open page of a great book. She 
read enthralling meanings in every cor- 
ner of its medieval architecture. A wo- 
man was drawing water at the old worn 
well; she was picturesque in her stiff 
white cap and red woolen bodice, but to 
Joline her work was far more beautiful 
than her looks: she was doing useful 
work, drawing water to quench the 
thirsty, to: cook her good man’s meal, to 
scrub her floor, and to wash her linen. 
She was a good woman, such as the 
Madonna must love. 

A boy shuffled by in sabots, carrying 
a bag of oats on his back: he too was 
good, because he was a participant in 
the world’s work, a tiny cog in the great 
social system that keeps the world fed. 

Joline suddenly perceived the manifold 
work all about her: in the old, old houses 
of this ancient town she saw and rever- 
enced the work well done of laborers 
long dead. The bell in the dreamy tower 
above her rang out; it rang true—good 
work well done long ago by some maker 
of bells. To Joline the whole world 
seemed abrim with good work and good 
people; only she was evil—and idle. 

She was still standing by the door 
of the cathedral, facing the road to her 
hotel, when she became mindful of the 
fact that her fiacre was waiting where 
she had left it an hour ago. She drew 
out her purse and paid the man: she did 
not wish to ride. Then she looked at her 
purse: it was of meshed gold, and con- 
tained gold coins. The thing grew hot 
in her hand; a flame engulfed her face; 
the wages of sin scorched her soul. She 
looked about her and a moment later 
dropped the purse into the poor-box. 

Then she started walking slowly, 
thoughtfully—away from the hotel. 


Boss of the Job. 


After Old Mose had been given a job, 
says Lippincott’s Magazine, the foreman saw 
him comfortably seated on the sand he was 
to shovel, directing another dusky laborer. 
“Why, Mose,” he exclaimed, “I did not hire 
that man. What’s he doing here?” “I got 
him er-doing my wuk, sah,” replied Mose. 
“Who pays him?” “I does, sah; I pays 
him a dollah a day, sah.” ‘Why, that’s all 
you receive, Mose. How do. you profit by 
the transaction ?” asked the amazed foreman. 
“Well,” replied Mose, “I gets to boss de job, 
doan’ I?” 
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comfort of the Packard body 
has been enhanced by new and 
marked improvements. 

Until you have experienced 
at first hand this rich harmony 
of power and beauty, you can- 
not appreciate all that it means 
in sumptuous ease—for you. 

Twenty-one styles of open 
and enclosed Twin-sixes for 
your choice. Cars are now 
on display at all branches. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Is Power— 


A mastery of it means greater efficiency, 
broader opportunities, increased income. Grenville 
Kleiser (Famous Speech Specialist) has perfected a 
Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency which 
will give you a supreme command of this indispensable 
factor toward worldly success. 
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Your thinking is done in words. It is vincing, is largely a matter of words and verbal 
impossible for you to think in words which skill. A limited vocabulary means limited 
you do not possess. Your thoughts must thought, limited power, and limited authority. 
suffer for the words you lack. Increase your Grenville Kleiser’s system is altogether dif- 
stock of words and you increase both your facil- ferent from the stereotyped old-time method of 
ity of expression and mental efficiency. One teaching ‘‘grammar.’’ There are no wearisome 
vital difference between a clear thinker and a rules of syntax and rhetoric to memorize. By a 
hazy thinker, between one who is authoritative direct, intensely interesting, and practical system, 
and persuasive, and one who is feeble and uncon- immediate results are guaranteed. 


LET US SEND YOU THE FREE BOOKLET 


/ How to Become a Master 


of English 


IT WILL SHOW YOU HOW THE KLEISER COURSE 
IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH WILL HELP YOU TO 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Become an Engaging Conversaticnalist— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— Enter Good Society— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertise- Be a Man of Culture, Power, and In- 
ments, Stories, Sermons, Treatises, etc.— fluence in Your Community. 


You Surely Will Will Be Benefited 


“These lessons are so clear and concise and at the same guy os eam ew on os em 
time so entertaining that it would be impossible not to receive a 
great deal of good from this Course. In fact, I look forward to FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
each week’s lesson with much interest,” says B. F. CORDA Y, 354-360 Fourth Avenue 
President Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. New York Dept. 671 


This Course will Awaken and Develop Latent Powers ow a Bro Dg _— of 
and Ambitions. It not only gives one thatcommandof words and know!- a a Be gatio Me e , et, 
edge of men and things which tends to leadership, but it will shape your Ng +y5 oe Secseee 6 Stastes = Eng- 
life mentally and physically by a thousand influences. It will inspire and de- lish, together with full particulars 
velop latent qualities of concentration, will power, personal magnetism, and of the Grenville Kleiser Course in 
build up a personality which will command recognition and advancement. Practical English and Mental Ef- 


; ficiency. 
Sign and Send Us the Coupon To-day 
The booklet ‘‘ How to Become a Master of English,’’ is abso- 
lutely free. It teems with information on English, and Mr. 
Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of teaching it. You will LOCAL ADDRESS... 
find it of great interest and value. Send the coupon and get it Street and No.. or RFD. 
free. No agent will call upon you. 
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Funk & WaAGNALLS CoMPANY 
354 360 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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. Ballad of Reading Gaol— 30. 
Wilde 


Verses—Stevenson 
Comtesse de Saint Geran 
mas 


World’s Masterpieces, Unabridged, 


Pocket Size, 
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. Hamlet—Shakespeare 
O confident are we of your decision after 
S you see the Little Leather Library, that we 
send you the 30 books, with the book-rack, 
prepaid, without a penny in advance, for 
free examination in your own home. See for 
» yourself if this isn’t the most amazing book bar- 
® gain you have eve. been offered. You take no 
risk whatever. 
These are books you will read a score of 
¢times. They include the world’s best lit- 
* erature—the greatest poems, plays, es- 
says, stories,—the masterpieces of 
LITTLE Shakespeare, De Maupassant, Emer- 
LEATHER @ son, Kipling, Tolstoy, Oscar Wilde, 
LIBRARY *, Maeterlinck, Lincoln, Stevenson, 
4117 Flatiron *. Ibsen, Poe, Dickens and a dozen 
New York city *°thers. They are books you 
* will keep—books you will live 
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your complete set of @ around with you always, 
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five days a eceivi i 

oe : — ee. @Stating that they never be- 

aan «of or ae qlieved books so beautiful 
75, qcould be sold at such a 


Bound in Leather 


Why the Price is So Low 


The price of this set is so very low that, if you know 
books, you may imagine these cannot be of good quality. 
They are, remarkably so! They are bound in_real book 
leather—not imitation—and are printed on excellent paper 
in cleare readable type. Heretofore books of such quality 
have oftentimes sold for $1.00 apiece and probably never 
before for less than 50c. each. Yet these excellent little 
volumes sell for less than 20 cents each, by the set. It 
is no secret as to how this is done. Several hundred 
thousand volumes were printed at one time, relying upon 
the public’s love for good books, to make the venture 
self-sustaining. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


The prices for paper, printing and leather have advanced 
considerably since these books were printed. To make 
sure of the present price, we suggest that you send in the 
coupon now. You need send no money in advance; you 
can have the books—30 of ‘hem, with a book rack free— 
sent postage prepaid, on approval. Then judge for your- 
self whether they are as represented. If you do not want 
them, send them back within five days. This is an 
eminently fair offer—it is made in the confidence that 
no book-lover who once places this set n his library 
table will ever wish to part with it. 

The price for single volumes is 25c each. The approval 
offer, however,.is only made to those who buy the com- 
plete set of thirty volumes. If you wish to buy single 
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A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE 
ON THE TORPEDOED 
SUSSEX 


[A British war nurse on the channel 
passenger steamer Sussex, torpedoed 
without warning, survived to tell this 
gripping story. We have not seen its 
equal. She signs herself merely “Ski,” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and allows her- 
self but a single thrust at “the enemy”: 
Her last sentence, postscript-like, reads: 
“The Huns had smashed my foot, broken 
one of the lumbar processes of my spine, 
strained back and thigh muscles, and 
bruised me internally. Worse—they had 
placed me hors de combat for- nearly 
three months !”] 


T grew cold, and I was beginning t& 

think of going back to my sheltered 

chair to roll myself up in my rug, when 
in a moment the whole earth and heaven 
seemed to explode in one head-splitting 
roar. In the thousandth part of a second 
my mind told me “Torpedo—forward—on 
my right—” and then the sensation of 
falling, with my limbs spread-eagled, 
through blind space. 

When I came to myself again I was 
groping amid a tangle of broken wires, 
with an agonizing pain in my back and 
the fiercest headache I have ever known. 
My hair was down and plastered to my 
chin with blood that seemed to be coming 
from my mouth. There was more blood 
on my coat sleeve. I was conscious that 
I was bleeding freely internally with every 
movement. ; My first definite thought was, 
“If only it is all a ghastly nightmare!” 
But I remembered. My next thought was 
a passionately strong desire not to die by 
drowning—then. I crawled free of the 
wires that were coiled all about me and 
stood up. In one unsteady glance I took 
in a number of things. Near me a hor- 
rible piece of something, and a dead 
woman. (Afterwards I wondered why I 
was so sure she was dead and never 
stooped to make sure.) Below me, on the 
quarter-deck and second-class promenade 
deck, numbers of people moving to and 
fro, many with lifebelts on. I never heard 
a sound from-them, but it did not strike 
me as odd then. Now I know I was 
deafened. So I had been blown up on to 
the top deck, to the other end of the ship. 
I swayed to and fro, and looked for a 
stairway, but could find none, and began 
to be aware that I had only a few mo- 
ments of consciousness left me. Some- 
thing must be done if I was not to drown. 


FORCED my will to concentrate on it, 

and came to the side, where I found 

three men looking down on a lowered 
boat. I also saw a lifebelt on the ground. 
I picked it up, and not having the strength 
to put it on, I tried to ask the men to tie 
it for me. Then I found I could not 
speak. So I held it up, and one, an 
American, understood, and hastily tied it. 
Then I saw one of them catch hold of a 
loose davit rope and swarm down it to 
the boat. There was my one chance, I 
decided. My arms were all right, but 
would my legs work? I took hold, and 
made a mighty effort to cross my knees 
round the rope: I succeeded. Then I slid 
down till I was just above the water. I 
waited till the roll of the ship brought me 
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near enough to the boat to catch, with my 
right hand, another rope that I saw hang- 
ing plump above it, while I hung on with 
my left. It came within reach: I caught 
it, let go with my left, and lowered myself 
into the boat. Then I wanted to sink 
down in her bottom and forget everything, 
but I dared not, for men were pouring 
into her. I saw a man’s knee hooked 
over the side of the boat where I sat. I 
could not see his body, but it was in the 
water, between us and the side of the 
Sussex. As in a dream I held on to his 
knee with my left hand with all the grip 
I had left and with my right held on to 
the seat on which I sat. I could do noth- 
ing to help him in, but on the other hand, 
so long as I remained conscious, his knee- 
hold should not be allowed to slip. No 
one took any notice of either of us. 
Gradually I began to hear again. The 
men in the boat were shouting that there 
was no more room, that the boat was full. 
One last man tumbled in and then the 
people in the boat pushed away, and men 


; on the Sussex helped. Others continually 





threw gratings and planks overboard. 


UR boat was dangerously over- 
crowded. Already she was half 
swamped. I wondered when she 

would upset. A man on either side seized 
gratings and towed them alongside. One 
made a herculean effort and pulled the 
man whose knee I had been holding into 
our boat, and nearly upset her. No one 
said a word. He was an elderly man, and 
his fat face was white and piteous. His 
hands never ceased trembling. He had 
had a terrible fright. Some one suggested 
getting out the oars, and others said it 
was impossible, as they were underneath 
us all. However, it was managed, and 
several men stood up and changed places. 
Again we nearly upset. I joined with 
the others in commanding these wild folk 
to sit still, Three oars were produced. 
One was given to a young and sickly- 
looking Frenchman opposite to me. He 
did not knéw how to use it. Every one 
shouted to get away from the steamer. 
The water had now reached my knees, and 
I began to notice how cold it was. I saw 
three other women in the boat. They sat 
together, white and silent, in the stern, nor 
ever moved. They were French women. 
Some one noticed that the water was in- 
creasing, and there was a wild hullabaloo 
of alarm. A Belgian—the man who had 
pulled into the boat the man whose knee 
I held—called for hats with which to bale, 
setting the example with his own. But we 
were so tightly packed that no one could 
get at the water, whereupon the Belgian 
climbed overboard on to one of the grat- 
ings I have already mentioned, and a 
young Belgian soldier followed his ex- 
ample on the other side. They held on to 
our gunwale with their fingers. 


OMETIMES the people in the boat 
baled furiously, sometimes they stop- 
ped and stared stupidly about them. 
Some shouted to “Ramez! Ramez!” 
Others equally excited yelled “Mais non! 
Videz l’eau! Videz l’eau!” I apologized 
to my immediate neighbors for that I had 


no hat to lend, and for that I was too hurt - 


to stoop, but I put my hand on the erring 
oar the young Frenchman was feebly mov- 
ing across my knees, and did my best to 
guide his efforts. As often as not he put 
it flat on the water, and sometimes he 
merely desisted altogether, and gazed va- 
cantly in front of him. The Belgian asked 
for an handkerchief, and groping in the 
water at the bottom of the boat, found a 
hole and caulked it as best he could. 
Thereafter the balers kept the water from 
increasing, but did little to reduce it. 








_ Looking around I saw our steamer rid- 
ing quite happily on the water with her 
bows clean gone. Afterwards I learned 
that the torpedo had cut off her forepart, 
to within an inch or two of where I had 
been standing, and that it had sunk. I 
saw another full boat being rowed away 
from the ship, and an overturned one with 
two people sitting on her keel. I saw a 
man seated on a grating. All were con- 
vinced that help would be forthcoming 
speedily. And still the Sussex floated. 
Four times I remarked by way of a bai- 
lon d’essai—that it seemed as if she were 
not going to sink, and always there was 
an outcry to row, and get away from 
her. The Belgian and the Belgian soldier 
evidently thought as I did. They pro- 
posed that we should return before we 
were swamped ourselves. Once again a 
hysterical outburst. One man jumped to 
his feet and shrieked, and asked us if it 
were to hell that we intended returning? 
I began to be afraid that he and those 
who thought as he did would throw us 
others into the sea, but common sense told 
me that to remain all night in that over- 
crowded half-swamped boat would be to 
court death. 


E saw at last that the other boat 
was returning. This was our 
chance. Example is a wonderful 
thing in dealing with mob hysteria. Tenta- 
tively the two Belgians and I proposed 
that we should go as close to the steamer 
as prudence permitted, and ask the Cap- 
tain if she were going to sink. If his 


answer were favorable, those who desired 


should go on board, and any who liked 
could go off again in the boat. If his an- 
swer were unfavorable, we would stand 
off again. The maniac still shrieked his 
protests, but the rest of the boat was with 
us. But no one seemed to know how te 
turn the boat. As soon as we told one 
to backwater, the other two did likewise. 
It seemed hopeless. Finally, we let the 
other two oars pull, and I myself tried to 
induce my vis-a-vis to “ramez au sens con- 
traire,” which was the nearest approach I 
could get to “backwater” in French! He 
was too dazed to understand, so I simply 
set my teeth and pulled against him, and 
in about fifteen minutes the boat gradually 
came round in a wide circle. How 
longed to be whole again so that I could 
take his oar right away and coax that mad 
boat! With my injured back and inside 
I could only just compass what I did. 
The pain kept me from collapsing, and the 
exertion from freezing. Even now a mu- 
tinous mood came over the boat: every 
few moments, and they wavered and pre- 
pared to flee the ship again. It was like 
a political meeting. The boat followed 
the wishes of those who shouted loudest. 
So we who wished to return shouted 
monotonously, “Retournez au _ bateau.” 
When the oars ceased dipping, I called 
out as encouragingly as I could—sub- 
consciously following, I believe, the ex- 
ample of newspaper sergeants I had read 
of in French accounts of battles,—“Cou- 
rage, mes amis! Ramez! Ramez! Cou- 
rage, mes enfants!” No one thought it 
odd. The dazed ears heard, and the 
nerveless arms worked again. Finally, 
the Belgian dragged me aside that some 
one might have another tussle with the 
rising water. It looked as tho we 
were to be swamped, after all, within ten 
yards of the Sussex’s gaping bows, for 
our crew, in their excitement, had forg: it- 
ten to bale for some minutes. As we 
floated in under her sides I made a final 
appeal, which a young Belgian put into 
more forcible French, for everybody to 
keep calm and not upset the boat at the 
last. 
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HE women now spoke for the first 
time—and it was to appeal to the 
excited boat’s load to let me be taken 
off first, since I was injured. I found I 
could not stand, so sat in the middle of 
the sea trying to trim the boat while the 
men scrambled out. I was left alone at 
last; and the water that came over the 
gunwale poured over my legs to my waist, 
some of it soaking through my thick 
greatcoat and chilling me to the bone. 
The boat was floating away. Some one 
shouted to me to get up. I got on to 
my hands and knees on the seat and tried 
to crawl along the sides, but the change 
of position nearly caused me to faint with 
pain. Then the Belgian managed to get 
hold of the boat and hold her, and some 
sailors leaned out of the hatchway in the 
Sussex’s side and grasped me by the arms 
and pulled me up and in as tho I had 
been a,sack. There were many far worse 
hurt than I, and _ they left me propped 
against a wall, The Belgian again came 
to the rescue, and half dragged me to the 
top of the second saloon stairway. I got 
down by levering myself on my hands 
on the rails, while he supported me under 
the arms. Once in the saloon, he and the 
young Belgian soldier took off my loosely 
fixed lifebelt and laid me on a couch. 
One forced a glass of whisky down my 
throat, which burned and gave me back 
renewed consciousness, while the other 
ran for brandy. I was terribly cold, and 
the good Belgian took off my boots and 
puttees and stockings and chafed my feet 
till one was warm. The other had no 
sensation for over twelve hours, and five 
days later, when it was radiographed, 
proved to be sprained and fractured. He 
placed a pillow over them then, and pro- 
ceeded to chafe my hands, first taking off 
my draggled fur gloves which I still wore. 
He sat and held my hands for at least 
a quarter of an hour till they were warm. 
Then he disappeared to help “the other 
women.” Meanwhile the young Belgian 
soldier came and gave me a glass of 
brandy, giving me no choice, but insisting 
on my drinking it, and spilling a good 
deal on my bloody chin and coat collar 
in his zeal. Soon I felt quite warm again. 
Presently the electric lights were turned 
up, to my great astonishment. The Bel- 
gian surprized me still further by taking 
away my boots and stockings “to dry be- 
fore the kitchen fire.” I did not yet real- 
ize what we owed to the strong water- 
tight bulkheads of that well-constructed 
little vessel. 


FTER that, long hours of waiting. 

A woman shrieked incessantly up on 

deck. A man with a wounded head 
came and sat patiently in a corner. A girl, 
complaining of a pain in her chest, came 
down the stairs and lay down on a corner 
couch. She never moved nor spoke again. 
By midnight she was dead. None of us 
guessed, none of us knew. She died brave- 
ly and silently, quite alone. Another woman 
showed signs of approaching hysteria. A 
young Belgian officer, who had been at- 
tending her, suddenly ceased his gallantry, 
and, standing sternly before her, said 
brusquely, “After all, if the very worst 
comes, you can only die. What is it to 
die?” The words acted on her like a 
douche of cold water. She became her- 
self again and never murmured. We 
others, perhaps, benefited too. It is nerve- 
wracking work lying helpless in a dam- 
aged vessel, wondering whether the rescue 
ship or another enemy submarine will ap- 
pear first on the scene. And no ship came. 
At intervals the Belgian boy soldiers came 
down to reassure us: “The wireless had 
been repaired. Forty vessels were search- 


(Continued on page vii) 
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ql URING the next three months a large number of 
intelligent, ambitious and energetic young men and 
women will be at work in all parts of the country 
earning the money to defray their expenses at 
various colleges by taking subscriptions for ““Current 
Opinion.” Many regular subscribers for and other 
readers of this magazine will receive visits from these 
students. If you are a subscriber and intend to renew 
your subscription, by all means give the advantage of it to one of these 
students. If not convenient for you to renew at the moment of the call, you 
can give effective aid by suggesting the names of possible subscribers, and 
perhaps by informing your friends and acquaintances of the value and inter- 
est of “Current Opinion” to you incase your endorsement should be sought. 
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Each of the candidates for the College talents that indicate later achievements of 
Scholarships which we offer bears creden- a high order. Quite recently we received 
tials in the form of a certificate and receipt a letter on the stationery of an important 
cards guaranteeing all subscriptions they Middle Western College, signed “Dean 
may take. The credentials we give are of Women.” ‘The writer proved to be a 
elaborate and unmistakable and you may former “Current Opinion” Scholarship Can- 
rely absolutely upon any student who pre- didate who had been brilliantly successful 
sents them to you. Before accepting any during the two years in which she pursued 
applicant, we investigate his record as a stu- our work. We confidently expect that 
dent and obtain assurances from his teachers many others of our “Alumni” will forge 
and other responsible persons as to his integ- to the front and it is not at all unlikely 
rity and the sincerity of his desire to work that your subscriptions for ‘Current 
his way through his chosen college. Opinion” will be sought this summer by 

The “Current Opinion Scholarship Fund” some young man or woman who later 
was founded in 1908 and since then has on will attain national distinction. 
been the means of giving a higher edu- We are proud of the record our Scholar- 
cation to hundreds of students. Incidentally ship Fund has made, and feel sure that 
it has conferred upon those who have our readers, realizing the lofty ambition 
worked under its auspices a business training which impels these young men and women 
and a character-forming discipline hardly to face the arduous work of subscription- 
less valuable than the academic education taking during the months in which their 
which is its aim. more fortunate classmates are enjoying 

Although it is too early for any of themselves by seashore and: mountain- 
our graduates to have come into promi- stream, will do whatever they can to further 
nence in professional or business life since their efforts and to make them pleasanter 
leaving college, some of them have displayed and more profitable. 
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ing for us. There was a light to star- 
board. We were drifting towards Bou- 
logne. The ‘Phares’ of the coast were in 
sight.” But no ship came. The light to 
starboard faded. Another appeared, and 
faded too. Then we heard the regular 
boom of a cannon or a rocket. We all 
knew that something must have blocked 
cur wireless, but no one said so. The 
Belgian came down to sleep, fixing his 
lifebelt first. With him came a good 
I'renchwoman, who was very kind to me 
and washed the blood from my face and 
rinsed out my bleeding mouth. She was 
very hungry, and all I could do to help 
her was to hold her jewels while she went 
on deck to search for her hand baggage, 
and, later, to give her some soaked food 
out of my pocket. There was no food 
left anywhere. She said some brave 
words, too, about death coming to all, 
only coming once, and being soon over. 
Hiow much one person’s courage can help 
others at such a time! Then she tied on 
a lifebelt and went to sleep beside me. 
The ship was rolling now, and the seas 
slapped noisily against her somewhere, 
jarring her all through her frame. But 
the Captain had said she would not sink 
for eighteen hours, and we all believed 
his word implicitly. Still, it was an ugly 
noise, and seemed to betoken her help- 
lessness. 


A French fishing-boat was coming! 

“Women and children first,” the 
young Belgians cried. My Belgian suc- 
courer roused himself and ‘fetched my 
stockings and boots. My right boot would 
not goon. My puttees he could not man- 
age, and so he tied them round me. He 
was always cool and practical and matter- 
of-fact. “I have been in the Belgian 
Congo,” he explained, “and in shipwrecks 
before. I know what to do, and I am not 
alarmed. You can trust entirely to me.” 
And I did. There was a great bump as 
the fishing-boat came alongside, and a 
tush upstairs. Once rt re I was left 
alone, for my Belgian friend had gone up 
to see about getting me helped on board. 
He came back to say that the crush was 
so great that he would wait till it was 
over and then take me. It seemed a long 
time, but he came back at last, only to find 
he could not lift me. Then he went 
away calling for an “homme de bonne 
volonté” to help. A young Chinese re- 
sponded, and together they staggered up 
the heaving stairway with me. When 
they reached the ship’s rail it was to hear 
that the boat had gone! A British tor- 
pedo-boat was coming, we were told, and 
so the fisherman had gone off with as 
many as she could safely carry to Bou- 
logne. With her went my hope of reach- 
ing my own hospital in France. I was 
sure the destroyer would take her load to 
England. 

Once more I was on the point of col- 
lapse, and very seasick to boot. The Bel- 
gian supported me as if I had been a little 
child, and I tried to convince myself that 
I was not in dreadful pain. Perhaps half 
an hour passed, and then the destroyer 
came. This time one of the French sailors 
helped him to carry me, and I was placed 
on my back, across the ship’s rail, and 
when the roll brought her near enough 
to the destroyer, British sailors grasped 
my arms and pulled me over. For one 
sickening second my legs dangled between 
the two ships, but the sailors hauled me 
in just before the impact came. They 
carried me to the chart-house and laid 
me on the couch, and before long the Bel- 
Zian joined me, and, utterly exhausted, 
lay down on the floor. From that moment 
I felt entirely safe... . 


A ND then at last the news of rescue! 
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* he Best Story *| 
Harold Bell Wright 
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WHEN Ready August 10th 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Illustrations and Decorations 
By the Author 


This novel is the best the author has yet written, because it is strongest 
in love, mystery, action and uplift, character work, nature description 
and word picture, philosophy and psychology, pathos and sentiment. 
It is a big, wholesome novel with a big, plot and a big, theme. But— 
it’s just a story. A very real story of true Western life in that reat 
unfenced land of rugged mountains, wide mesas and fertile valleys— 


Northern Arizona. 
Author’s Monogram Numbered Copies 


Place your order with your bookseller now and make secure a special numbered 
copy stamped with the author's autographed monogram. Copies sold before 
publication day will number about 600,000. 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 


The author's other novels have sold nearly seven million copies—That Printer of 
Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews—The Winning, 
of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World. 


Also Ready August 10th 


The Eyes of the World—Over 750,000 sold at $1.35—Popular Edi- 
tion published under leased rights by A. L. Burt Co:—One Million 
Copies and sold everywhere for 50 cents. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





























Vacations Wanted 


If you could rescue one little child or one 
overworked mother from the city’s hot, 
glaring walls and pavements from which 
they have no escape except into stuffy rooms 
whose stifling air is even more oppressive 
than that of the sun-baked streets and roofs; 
and 


If you could give them an outing at the 
beach with bountiful food, rest, coolness, 
fresh air, a daily dip in the surf, shady 
porches and sandy beaches, would you not 
regard such a gift as well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thousand of these mothers and 
children are waiting for invitations to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. You can send 
as many as you will for a day, a week or a fortnight. Allow 50 cents a day or 
$3 a week for each person, and direct your gift to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 


105 East 22nd Street Room 200 New York City 
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[N the days of home-made soap the meat 
trimmings were saved and dropped into a 
barrel in the smoke-house. The ashes from the 
wood fire had to be leached out for lye. Assoon 
as enough material had been collected, the kettle 
was hung in the yard and the work was begun. 
The boiling took almost half a day, then fol- 
lowed the straining and the cooling. Next day 
the cakes had to be cut and put away to dry. 
Incidental to the labor and trouble, everybody’s 
eyes were irritated by the smoke, and the whole 
neighborhood had to put up with the odor of 
boiling fat. And for all the work and discom- 
fort there resulted a heavy, harsh, greasy cleanser 
of variable quality, disagreeable to use, injurious 
alike to skin and fabric, far from pure and really 
expensive to make. 


IVORY SOAP... 


FY OW times have changed and for the better! 


Now you simply telephone your grocer 
for Ivory Soap. The cake he sends you has 
been produced where the making of good soap 
is a science. The whole world has been 
searched for the choicest materials. Chemists 
have analyzed these materials to make stire they 
are of the highest standard. The materials 
have been combined in just the right proportions 
to produce a strictly neutral cleanser containing 
neither free alkali nor unsaponified oil. Expert 
soap-makers have watched every detail. Ex- 
treme care has been used to eliminate all dirt 
and foreign matter. The result is the white, 
sweet-smelling, quick-lathering, easy-rinsing, 
mild, pure, floating cake for which you pay but 
five cents, and it is so big that you cut it in two! 
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HOW TOMMY ATKINS FEELS | 


[From somewhere “behind the firing 
line” Chris. Massie writes to his home pa- 
per of the dream that keeps a soldier go- 
ing. This glimpse of Tommy's heart in 
the war appears in the London Christian 
Commonwealth.] 


HERE is one side to the many-sided 
E British Tommy not readily under- 

stood by the British public. In the 
daily papers you get as a matter of course 
numerous instances of his devotion, au- 
dacity, and never-failing sense of humor. 
But there is yet another Tommy to whom 
it is very difficult to penetrate, and this 
invisible Person is in reality the veritable 
man beneath everything else. 

You have heard what Tommy has done, 
and what he has said; but you hear very 
little of what he feels. The truth is that 
the tragic business of war could not go on 
unless there was a dream somewhere. It 
is the dream and not the business which 
keeps a soldier going. He may jest under 
shell fire, or comment with great good 
humor on the rats and rain; death itself 
is treated with casual concern, as a thing 
issued out to the Army, and in conse- 
quence must be put up with. But there is 
beneath all this something constant and 
unchanging, a sense of pathos and tragedy, 
a delicate feeling for the bright and abid- 
ing facts of existence, and an intense pas- 
sion for life. 

The place called “Blighty” by soldiers 
is a nest of singing birds in a tree of blos- 
som. “’Ome,” as the Cockney will call it, 
“yam,” as the Durham man expresses it, 
and “wom,” as it is articulated by the 
Lancashire lad—it is all the same. There 
are tender correspondences between this 
land of fair promise and the soul of every 
soldier.. It is a secret commonly shared 
by boys in the trenches, but they hardly 
ever speak of it in terms of rapture. On 
rare occasions when one or two get down 


‘in a corner to talk poetry about Clapham 


Common or somewhere else, the rest will 
chime in on top of it. “What you couple 
oi blighters doing down there? What you 
got to be serious over, anyhow? Don’t the 
Germans keep you laughing enough? Ain’t 
there a war on?” 

There is a song we sing, common to us 
all, in which the soldier approaches as 
near to sentiment as things will allow him. 
It is one of our own composition, and all 
the go, but I dare say it is something 
fresh to many people in England. The 
words are as follows :— 

“I want to go home o’er the sea, 

Where the Allemands cannot catch me. 

The whizz-bangs and bullets are flying 
about; 

I’m in my funk-hole, and will not come 
out. 

Take me over the sea, 

Where I’ll meet Mrs. Atkins at tea. 

Chere’s no use denying 

‘ do not like dying; 

50 I want to go home!” 
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| The Value of Sanatogen to 
The Man who Works His Brain 


“Without albumen, no life; without phosphorus, no thought”— 
so runs a famous saying. 

True, the healthy body gets enough albumen and phosphorus 
from the daily food, but an overtaxed brain and nervous system 
will run short of these vital substances because the demand out- 
runs the normal supply. Then we have fatigue, depression—and 
worse, if nothing be done. 

It is then that Sanatogen is of splendid aid. Combining purest 
albumen and organic phosphorus in chemical union. Sanatogen 
takes to the fundamental sources of nervous and mental efficiency 
just the elements needed. It supplies, these elements quickly and 
without strain upon digestion, giving the depleted cells real nutri- 
ment, real sustenance and no false stimulation. 

The result of this is well epitomized by Sir Gilbert Parker when 
he writes, “Sanatogen to my mind is a true food-tonic, giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked body and mind.” And by Arnold Ben- 
nett, who tersely reports. “The effect of Sanatogen upon the 
nervous system is simply wonderful.” 

It is good to remember that the medical profession has set the 
seal of approval upon the value of Sanatogen—no less than 21,000 
doctors have written letters endorsing its value. 

Should not the knowledge of these facts create the 
conviction that Sanatogen will also help you? 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists yy ety in 
sizes from $1.00 up. 


ANMaAtOGEe 


S 816)> D BY O olere: 


Grand Prize, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913. 





r “‘The Art of Living’’—a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popu- 
ir poet-author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting 
aids in the quest for contentment and better health. This book is free. Tear this 
off—as a reminder to write. 
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80 to 100 Words a 
Minute Guaranteed! 


Learn at Home— 
10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost over- 
night it has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. Already thousands of stenographers 
and other typewriter users who never exceeded 
thirty to forty words a minute, are writing 80 to 
100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could before, 
and they’re earning salaries increased in propor- 


tion. 
Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything like 
it before. It is as different from the old touch systems 
as day is from night. Special Gymnastic Finger-Train- 
.og Exercises bring results in days that ordinary meth- 
ods will not produce in months. It is the greatest sep 
in typewritjng since the typewriter itself was invente\— 
already its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are hundreds of graduates of business col- 
-leges and special typewriting courses—many were so-called 
touch writers—yet there has not been a single one who 
hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, 
and the salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a 
week (their former pay) to $25, $30 and even $40 
weekly. And the new way is amazingly easy for anyone 
—there are only 10 lessons and they can be quickly 
learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new 
method. But we have prepared a book which tells all 
about it in complete detail, which is free to those inter- 
ested. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye opening 
ideas and valuable information. It explains how this 
unique new method will quickly make syour fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under perfect control, make 
them extremely rapid, in their movements—how in a few 
short weeks you can transform your typewriting and 
make it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy—all this 
and much more is told in detail. No instruction book 
ever written, no matter what it cost, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you want to put more money in 
your pay envelcpe—get this book at once. It will be a 
revelation to you as to the speed and salary that is pos- 
= to typists. Mail the coupon or a postal today— 
ow. . 
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There are numerous variations of this, 
but this example will stand as indicating 
the surface spirit in which Tommy takes 
things. Beneath that surface, as I have 
said, there are a multitude of comprehend- 
ing and comprehensive emotions out of 
which he gathers his strength... . 


E do not show to each other the 

hidden humanity within us. Pho- 

tographs are produced of little 
family groups, sweethearts, wives, mothers 
and fathers, but what they all mean is a 
rapidly dissolving view on the mind. 

There is only manifestation of what we 
feel in our general conduct one to the 
other. Conflicts or even friction rarely 
occur between the men. Little difficulties 
are laughed out of sight, and are gen- 
erally turned upside down to give us a 
new stock of amusement. We prize very 
dearly something to laugh at, because the 
other sort of thing is too abundantly sam- 
pled out. . 

In France to-day the laburnum hangs 
its chains of gold in every garden behind 
the firing line, the red hawthorn sheds its 
tiny rosettes about our path. There are 
dawns of inspiring beauty which set the 
trees on fire with song; and sunsets in 
which has been poured the golden and red 
wine of perfect eventide; but it is only 
the passing show—the accidental way that 
leads us to mechanism and madness. The 





organ may plead from some little church 
by the wayside, and the singing of the 
vesper reach us. For the moment we are 
touched; there is a choking sensation at 
the throat. We march on. A girl smiles 
at us from a neighboring cottage. Little 
children put their hands on us just to 
touch the beloved khaki. Then there is 
a broad track of solitude, and we light 
our cigarettes and pipes, and trudge on in 
silence. Each man has his individual 
dream of great happiness. As the cuckoo 
calls to the spring, every man in his un- 
seen heart is calling for the materialization 
of some vision. With all of us there is an 
everlasting Playmate who builds for us 
castles in the air of impregnable grandeur. 


Honor for a King. 

This story—which is perhaps true and 
perhaps not, according to the Youth's Com- 
panion—is being told in many Italian mess- 
rooms. On one of his royal tours King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel spent the night in a small 
country town, where the people showed 
themselves unusually eager in caring for 
his comfort. So when he had gone to bed 
he was surprised to be wakened by a servant 
who wanted to put clean sheets on his bed. 
However, he waited good-naturedly while it 
was done, and wished the servant good 
night. He had dosed off to sleep when he 
was roused for the second time by a rap 
on the door and the servant reappeared, ask- 
ing to change the sheets again. 

Naturally the King asked why the change 
was made so often. The servant answered 
reverently: “For one’s self one changes the 
sheets every week, for an honored friend 
every day, but for a king every hour.” 
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AN AVIATOR’S STORY OF | 
BOMBARDING THE ENEMY 


[The risks, the courage, the fears, the 
luck, the compulsion of duty and the 
haunting memory of destruction that mark 
the new fighting service of the airmen, 
stand out in the French aviator’s plain 
tale of experience which we take from 
Illustration, Paris.] 


HEN our flight commander came 

in we knew by his smiling face 

that he had something interesting 
for us. “Make a careful inspection,” he 
said. “The staff counts on you to destroy 
a station of great importance. Take oil 
and essence enough for four hours flight. 
Each of you will carry five 90s and one 
155. If you do not wholly destroy the 
place during the first attack, rest, go back 
to-morrow. and finish your work. You 
will get explicit orders before you start.” 

Our service is not confined to the de- 
fense of Paris. We are not the G. V. C. 
of the skies. We had no idea where we 
were going; but our chief was in such 
good spirits that we looked for.a fine 
adventure. So full of ardor, we all, pilots 
and engineers, inspected our great flyers. 
Then, in view of resting for our work, 
we turned in for the night. When some- 
one knocked violently on my door I sprang 
up broad awake. 

“Get up, sergeant!” cried a voice. “It 
is nearly three o’clock! You will be late!” 

The motors were turning on the ground. 
I dressed hastily and went out. ... Brr! 
it was cold. The field lay like a shadow | 
in the moonlight; the sky was of ideal 
clearness; a light fog was rising from | 
the damp ground. Our whole assembly, | 
pilots and observers, went into the little 
shack used as our flight bureau. Then 
came a great hand-clasping, farewells— 
silence. 

The commander pointed’ out our route 
and we traced it on our charts. “Now we 
knew where we were going and what 
we had to do. 

There were our machines in the half- 
light, drawn up in line of battle. Every 
pilot cast a swift glance at his craft as 
he went aboard. They tested the motors. 
The grinding of the motors had slowed 
down; there was an instant of relative 
calm. An order passed from pilot to 
pilot: “Start from right to left, thirty 
seconds headway !” 

A long rattle broke the silence; an | 
avion glided over the ground and went | 
up: Our Chief! I was second. I heard 
my friends wishing me luck. I rolled on 
at full speed, rose, and rushed out, into 
the darkness. 





HEN I had been flying ten minutes 

I realized that something was the 

matter. My motor was not “giv- 
ing.” The altimeter markedr1,800 meters. 
| saw the trenches stretching like cob- | 
webs across the ground. I tried to rise— 
/mpossible! I was less than 2;000 meters 
above the earth; I was under orders; ‘it 
was up to me to get to my destination 
and destroy the object I had been sent 
to destroy; and my motor would not 
raise me one foot. For one moment sickly 
doubt assailed me. I crossed the line and, 
instantly, my craft was a target. The 
explosion of the bombs was so violent and 
the bombs were so near, and there were 
so many of them, that the air was in a 
tumult. My machine oscillated. The | 
noise was head-splitting; the muzzles of 
their 77s-formed a bar of fire. I was 
taking heavy risks, but what else could I 
co? I must get there and do my work. 
The 105 was going; so were the 77s. 
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like from a man’s brain 
like so many things which 
startle an unexpectant 
world. 

In the misty morning 
of history the Egyptians 
wrote on rolls of papy- 
rus. The practical Romans took 
a great step forward by binding 
parchment in book form. On this 
were written the manuscripts of 
the Empire after the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. 


But it was not until paper was 
introduced into Europe, a thou- 
sand years later, and printing was 
invented that bookmaking really 
began its career. 

Since then it has played its part 
in the upbuilding and overthrow 
of empires; it has changed the 
character of the family, city and 
national life; it has impressed into 





In this industry, so 
slowly developed into 
mammothlike propor- 
tions, the publishing 
houses of the United 
. States hold an enviable 
place. Itis forthis reason that THE 
ABINGDON PREss values the dis- 
tinction it gained among the pub- 
lishers of the country by being 
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ing, Binding and General Book- 
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The imprint of THE ABINGDON 
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Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 
‘*By far the best and fullest account of the early explorers of Babylonia is that given 
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Assistant Keeper Assyrian Anfiquities, British Museum. 
‘*For the special history of Babylonia and Assyria and their Empires, R. W. Rogers’ History 
‘ of Babylonia and Assyria has been kept up-to-date and is the most convenient summary for 
an English reader.""—D. G. HoGartu (in the Ancient East), Keeper of the Ashmolean 


Museum, Oxford. 
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The noise of their projectiles deafened us, 
their black smoke swung in the wind. 
Now and then a bomb came too close, and 
then my observer tapped my shoulder, and 
I glided on one wing and looped, to de- 
flect their sight. We were only half way 
and there we were, unable to rise one 
meter! 


surrounded by projectiles, and with 

road barred. That time I had been 
sent to bombard a railway station. By 
tacking I had escaped the Boches, and 
sown terror in their aviation camp. I had 
seen their camp and spared it, because | 
had been ordered to bombard something 
else. I had fulfilled my mission, I had de- 
stroyed buildings, torn up a railway, and 
wrecked cars; but that time my motor had 
given all its powers; this time it gave 
nothing! As far as I could judge it was 
giving out. I asked myself if it might 
not be wiser to turn back than to run the 
risk of falling within the lines of the 
enemy. 

My observer had tapped my shoulder 
until I had ceased to feel his touch. 
“What is the matter with you?” he cried 
in my ear. “Why don’t we rise? You 
will be the death of us!” 

The effect of that cry was magical. I 
ceased to think. I glided sideways, leaned 
so as to hide the altimeter from my man, 
and went straight on, ON THE LEVEL, until 
I saw the place I had been sent to bomb. 
I. was in the clouds of exploding shells, 
and the air was so disturbed that it was 
almost impossible to steer. My observer 
knew something was the matter, but he 
was game; he dropped several 90s and 
one 155. That lightened us somewhat and 
we bounded upward. 


Ors before I had been in the air, 


N a short time we were in a place so 
hot that all thought of escape would 
have been ridiculous. I thought of my 

poor wife and my little children. 

“Ca y est!” cried the man behind me. 
I echoed his cry. I thought we were 
done for!’ I gripped my lever. We 
lunged this way and that, tangoing into 
the hot smoke of their explosions. Our 
plane was racked as if it was breaking 
into bits. Twenty-five bombs grazed my 
lower plane and rose ahead of us trailing 
evil smelling gas and smoke. 

“We're hit!” I cried to my observer. 
“Look down! See if they’ve fired us!” 
After a few seconds he told me that as 
far as he could see no damage had been 
done. (We found out later that one of 
our screws had been hit by a bomb splin- 


er. 

I had no hope. But I was under orders, 
and, live or die, we must get by! A 
Taube passed us; it ignored us. Probably 
it was on important business. 

What immediately followed is blank in 
my mind. But I knew when we passed 
their lines because my observer arose and 
kissed me. 

Three-quarters of an hour later we 
landed very carefully in our aerodrome. 
We had expected a collapse, or an ex- 
plosion. I had no idea what the trouble 
was, but. I knew there was some reason 
why we did not rise. We had barely 
landed when an avion fell not far from 
us, going to pieces with the stupendous 
noise that we knew too well. The little 
heap of wreckage flamed. We ran up to 
it, and we saw our comrade, dead, half 
calcined. Our chief, who had met us at 
the restaurant, rose from the table and 
went out. We followed him. We all went 
back to the camp together, and in a short 
time we were on the ground, ready for 
flight. The chief went first. He spiralled 


(Continued on page iv.) 
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in his particular fracture—both tibia and | 


perone—and he kept on going day by 
day. (Poor fellow, how many changes 
of comrades he has had!) Occasion- 
ally, when I had time, I went with him 
for his pansement—of course I always 
go for operations—but I never could see 
that he made any improvement, and one 
day they put him in plaster. From that 
day the calf began to swell until you 
would have thought he had elephantiasis, 
and a little over a week ago the surgeon 
told him he would have to amputate the 
following morning. I shall never for- 
get the look in the poor fellow’s face— 
to suffer so long and for nothing! Be- 
sides he is thirty-six, and at that age 
one’s nerve is less buoyant. I asked the 
surgeon if nothing could be done. He 
replied that it was retention of pus, and 
that would produce general infection. 


Quite obviously it was a fearful leg, but | 


the wound itself was bright red and 
perfectly healthy and foot and thigh ab- 
solutely normal. Remembering my face 
last winter, it seemed more like a nest 
of abscesses, which do often come when 
fragments of bone have not been re- 
moved. 

Before I realized it I was asking for 
twenty-four hours’ grace to try a special 
treatment. It was granted. The treat- 
ment was simple enough. 
of eau iodée and huge hot envelopments 
of eau borignée every three hours. I 
used litres of eau borignée, to the despair 
of the pharmacien, and I know every- 
one thought I was “touched,” for I al- 
ready had so much more than I could 
do and this was no mean supplement. 
At the end of the twenty-four hours 
when the surgeon made his rounds—“In 
fact, that is curious; that is no worse,” 
and he gave me twenty-four hours more. 
By that time those dear little abscesses 
had begun to run. “That is doing well, 
Mile., continue.” The next—“Continue,” 
and the next—“My old man”—to the 
poor fellow—“you are in luck. Mlle. 
has succeeded; you will keep your leg.” 

| hardly dared believe it, but it has 
been confirmed by the Médecin en Chef, 
so it seems sure. Now another difficulty 
arises. You see it’s my leg! How to 
arrange we don’t quite know. We dis- 
cuss the matter every day! 

Of course, now I see why I had an 
abscess last winter, and that grievance 
against Fate is canceled. But oh, im- 
agine the blind leading the blind like 
that! Do you remember Tissot’s pic- 
ture? It is awful enough, but I could 
change the setting and make it worse. 
Speaking of pictures, I believe I never 
thanked you for “Physics” (Puvis* de 
Chavannes). It rejoices me daily. It 
symbolizes my situation exactly; hooded, 
blinded, clinging to the wire of Destiny, 
impelled by a cosmic force, and over- 
head the glistening hope of France Vic- 
toricuse of 1916. 
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A SOLDIER’S LAST LETTER 
TO HIS MOTHER 


[Here is an extraordinary revelation 
of the heart of an Italian soldier to his 
mother. It is the last letter written by a 
young poet who fell on the Isonzo lead- 
ing a platoon in battle. Father Pasquale 
Maltese, pastor of the church of St. An- 
thony, New York, translates it for The 
Parish Monthly as an “inspiration to the 
youth of every land.”] 


Mother: ; 

This letter, which you will receive only 
in case that I should fall in this battle, I 
am writing in an advanced trench, where 
I have been since last night, with my sol- 
diers, in expectation of the order to cross 
the river and move to the attack. 

I am calm, perfectly serene, and firmly 





resolved to do my duty in full and to the 
last, like a brave and good soldier, con- 
fident to the utmost of our final unfail- 
ing victory; altho I am not equally 
sure that I will live to see it. But this 
uncertainty does not trouble me in the 
least, nor has it any terror for me. I am 
happy in offering my life to my country ; 
I am proud to spend it for so noble a 
purpose, and I know not how to thank 
Divine Providence for the opportunity— 
which I deem an honor—afforded me, on 
this fulgent autumnal day, in the midst of 
this enchanting valley of our Julian 
Venetia, while [ am in the prime of life, 
in the fulness of my physical and mental 
powers, to fight in this holy war for lib- 
erty and justice. All is propitious to me, 
all is favorable to die a beautiful and 
glorious death; the weather, the place, 
the season, the opportunity, the age. 
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better end could not have crowned my 
life, and I feel the pleasure to have made 
a good and generous use of it. Do not 
grieve over my death, mother, or else you 
will offend my good fortune. Do not 
weep, mother, for it was written in 
Heaven that I should die. Do not mourn, 
mother, or else you would regret my 
happiness. I am not to be mourned but 
envied. 


OU know the ineffable hopes that 
give me comfort because they are 
the very same hopes in which you 

also have placed all that is dear to you. 
When you read these words of mine, I 
will be free, unfettered and in a safe 
place, far from the miseries of this world. 
My struggle will be finished and I shall 
be peaceiul; my daily death shall have 
come to an end, and I shall have reached 
the place on high, to the life without end. 
I shall be face to face with the Judge 
whom I have greatly feared, to the Lord 
whom I have greatly loved. 

Think of it, mother dear, when you 
read these words. I shall view you from 
heaven, side by side with our dear ones, 
with father, with my dear Laura, with 
Dino, our Guardian Angel. We shall be 
in the regions above, all united to cele- 
brate your arrival, to watch over you and 
over Gino, to prepare for you, with our 
prayers, the place of your everlasting 
glory. Should not this thought alone be 
sufficient to dry your tears and to fill 
you with unspeakable joy? 

No, no, weep not, my dear and saintly 
mother, and be brave, as you have always 
been. Should the pleasure of having of- 
fered to our adored Italy, this glorious 
land, this land predestined by God, should 
the pleasure of having offered the sacri- 
fice of the life of one of your sons, be not 
sufficient for you, remember, nevertheless, 
that you must not rebel, not even for one 
instant, to the divinely wise and divinely 
loving decrees of our Lord. If He 
wanted to reserve me for other work, He 
could have permitted me to survive. Since 
He has called me to Himself, it is a sign 
that such was the best thing that could 
have happened and the best thing for me. 
He knows what He is doing, and it re- 
mains for us to bow and to adore, ac- 
cepting with trustful joy His most Ex- 
alted Will. 


DO not bemoan life. I have tasted of 

all its insane infatuations and have 

withdrawn with an~ insurmountable 
weariness and disgust. 

Like a young prodigal son, after so 


| many wanderings, having returned to the 
| house of the father, I could have hoped 





now, and reasonably so, to taste of the 
good joys, the joys of duty well per- 
formed, of the good practised and 
preached, the joys born of art, of labor, 
of charity, of a fruitful mind. 

Side by side with the good, beautiful 
girl whom you know and esteem, and 
whom I have always loved, always so 
tenderly, timidly and faithfully loved, 
even in the midst of my errors and 
blameworthy blunders, I could have hoped 
to make a good husband and a good 
father. 

In the world there are so many bat- 
tles to fight, for love, for justice, for lib- 
erty, for the faith, and for a time I must 
confess, I presumptuously believed myself 
predestined and assigned to the arduous 
and terrible task of winning one or an- 
other of these battles. 

All this was, I admit, beautiful, flatter- 
ing, desirable, but it cannot compare with 


(Continued on page iv.) 
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Nerves have a Hunger of their Own 


How Sanatogen 


helps satisfy it 


Amount of 
phosphorus ab- 
serbed by the by the body with sor! 
body under or- Sanatogen added 
dinary diet. to diet. 


Amount of phos- 


(From a paper read before the International Congress of Medicine of 1906, 
by Prof. F. W. Tunnicliffe of Kings College, London. 
Internationales de Pharmacodynamie et de Therapie, 1906.’’) 


ROTEIN and Phosphorus are 

essential to life. Protein is 

the true tissue and muscle builder— 

the life substance with which our 

bodies must be supplied, or else 
suffer starvation. 


Phosphorus is equally essential— 
its mission is to nourish nerves and 
brain. ‘‘Without phosphorus, no 
thought," declares a physiologist, 
and this is literally true. 


A perfectly healthy person ex- 
tracts sufficient protein and _ phos- 
phorus from his daily food. But 
overstrain, worry or nervous shock, 
by weakening the forces of assimila- 
tion, tend to diminish the nourishment 
of tissues and nerves—slowly to 
starve them. Starvation for lack of 
phosphorus means nervous weakness 
—neurasthenia. Ungerfed nerves 
cannot work properly, and since the 
healthful functions of the stomach 
depend upon healthy nerve-action, 
the stomach, too, is upset. 


Sanatogen, the food-tonic, was 
created to meet just such a condition. 
Its protein is of the highest type, 
and so combined that it is from 
three to four times as easily 


When Sanatogen was 
horus absorbed used, the body ab- 
more proteinand 63per 
cent. more phosphorus. 


Amount of pro- 
tein absorbed b 
the body wit 
Sanatogen added 
to diet. 


Amount of 
protein ab- 
sorbed by the 
body under or- 
dinary diet. 


per cent. 


Published in ‘‘ Archives 


digested as the protein of ordinary food. 
Its phosphorus is readily and completely 
assimilated. So that Sanatogen carries its 
nourishment to the cells and tissues of the 
system with extraordinary quickness. 


But it does more. As the illustration 
shows, it helps the digestive organs get more 
protein and phosphorus out of. the daily 
food. It goes straight to the famished 
places in the system and helps other food 
elements to get there. In this way Sana- 
togen assists both stomach and nerves and 
so becomes an ideal food-tonic for sufferers 
from starved nerves and poor digestion. 


Has experience borne out this scientific 
experiment? 


The answer is found in eighteen years’ 
successful use of Sanatogen. It is found 
in upward of 100 scientific contributions 
to medical journals and text-books which 
record the splendid results from the use 
of Sanatogen. It is found in over 21,000 
letters from practising physicians acknowl- 
edging Sanatogen’s power to build up and 
to sustain. It is found in the experience 
of thousands upon thousands of men and 
women in every sphere of life who have 
felt the revitalizing influence of Sanatogen 
upon starved nerves, its beneficial action on 
digestion, and its soothing and fortifying 
response to the demands of an impover- 
ished system. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Sanatogen is sold by all good druge 
gists, in three sizes from $1.00 up. On 
request, a Sample Package will be sent 
FREE, together with a charming little 
book by Richard LeGallienne, entitled 
“The Art of Living.” Address The 
Bauer Chemical Co., 26E Irving Place, 
New York, 
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my present lot. This is the very truth, 
and indeed I cannot say whether I would 
really be satisfied if the writing of this 
letter would have been in vain. Life is 
sad; it is a painful and annoying 
duty, a long exile in the uncertainty of 
our own lot. In order that life might go 
quickly in accordance with my wishes, 
and without leaving me in a thousand dis- 
appointments, there would be need of 
many very rare and difficult occurrences. 
Besides, I am and I feel weak, I have 
not the least confidence in myself. The 
whole battle against the ingratitude and 
wickedness of the world would not have 
frightened me as much as the battle 
against myself. It is better, therefore, 
dear mother, as it has happened. The 
Lord, in His wise and infinite goodness, 
has reserved for me just the destiny that 
was fit for me; a destiny that is easy, 
sweet, honorable, rapid; to die in battle 
for one’s country. 

With this beautiful and praiseworthy 
past, -fulfilling the most desired of all 
duties as a good citizen towards the land 
that gave him birth, I depart, in the midst 
of the tears of all those that love me, 
from a life toward which I felt weary 
and disgusted. I leave the failings of 
life, I leave sin, I leave the sad and 
afflicted spectacle of the small and mo- 
mentary triumphs of evil over good. I 
leave to my humble body the weight of 
all my chains and I fly away, free, free 
in the end, to the heavens above, where 
resides our Father, to the heavens above, 
where His holy will is always done. Just 
imagine, dear mother, with what joy I 
will receive from His hands even the 
chastisements that His justice will im- 
pose on account of my sins. He Him- 
self has paid all. these chastisements by 
His superabundant merits, a God of 
mercy and of love, redeeming me with 
His precious blood, living and dying here 
below for my sake. Only through His 
grace, only through Jesus Christ, could I 
have succeeded that my sins be not my 
eternal death. He has seen the tears of 
my sorrow, He has pardoned me through 
the mouth of His spotless spouse, the 
Church. I do sincerely hope that the 
Madonna, so loving and kind toward us, 
will assist me with her powerful help in 
the instant when my eternity will be de- 
cided. 


ND as I am about to speak of for- 
giveness, dear mother, I have only 
one thing to say with all simplicity: 
Forgive me! Forgive me all the sorrows 
that I have caused you; all the agonies 
that you have suffered on my account 
every time I have been ungrateful, stub- 
born, forgetful, disobedient toward you. 
Forgive me if, by neglect and inexperi- 
ence, I have failed to render your life 
more comfortable and tranquil since the 
day when my father, by his premature 
death, entrusted you to my care. Now I 
understand well the many wrongs I have 
been guilty of toward you, and f feel all 
the remorse and cruel anguish now that 
dying I have to entrust you to the provi- 
dence of the Lord. Forgive me lastly this 
final sorrow that I have inflicted upon 
you, perhaps not without stubborn and 
cruel inconsideration on my part, in giv- 
ing up my life voluntarily for my country, 
fascinated by the attractions of this beau- 
tiful lot. Forgive me also if I have not 
sufficiently recognized and tri€d to com- 
pensate the incomparable nobility of your 
soul, of your heart, so immense and su- 
blime. Mother, truly perfect and exem- 
plary, to whom I owe all that I am and 
the least good I have done in this world. 
I have so many things to say to you 
that a book could hardly contain them. 














Nothing else, therefore, is left me but to 
recommend you to our Gino, on whose 
goodness, on whose integrity, and on 
whose strength of will, I put all my trust. 
Tell him in my name to serve willingly 
our country as long as she will have need 


of him, to serve her with abnegation, with | 


ardor, with enthusiasm, even unto death, 
should that be necessary. 
destined to live a long and struggling life, 
let him be equal to it with serenity, with 
firmness, with indomitable love for jus- 
tice and 
triumph of good with God’s grace. Let 
him be a good husband and a good father ; 


Should he be | 


honesty, trusting always in the | 


let him raise up his children in the love | 


of God, respect for the Church, fidelity 
toward our King, to the observarce of 
the law, to scrupulous devotion to our be- 
loved country. Think often of us here 
above; speak of us among yourselves; re- 
member us and love us as when we were 
alive, because we shall always be with 
you. 

Pray often for me, for I am in need 
of it. Be courageous in the trials of life, 
az you have always been strong and ener- 
getic in the midst of the tempest of your 
earthly career; continue to be humble, 
pious, charitable, so that the peace of God 
may always be with you. 


OOD-BY, mother; good-by, Gino, 
my dear and my beloved! I em- 
brace you with all the ardor of my 
immense love, which has increased a hun- 
dredfold during my absence in the midst 
of the dangers and hardships of the war. 
Here, far away from the world, always 
with the image of imminent death, I have 
felt how strong are the ties that bind us 
to this world; how mankind is in need of 
mutual love, of faith in each other, of 
discipline, of harmony, of unity, what 
necessary and sacred things are the 
fatherland, the home, the family; how 
blameworthy is the person who renounces 
these, who betrays and oppresses them. 
Love and freedom for all, this is the 
ideal for which it is a pleasure to offer 
one’s life. May God cause our sacrifice 


to be fruitful; may He take pity upon | 
mankind, forgive and forget their offenses, | 


and give them peace. Then, oh! dear 
mother, we shall not have died in vain. 
Just one more tender kiss. 

GIosuE Borsl. 


STORIES FROM AN AMERI- 
CAN WAR NURSE 


_ [From the intimate letters of an Amer- 
ican girl with the French-Army Red Cross 
(published in the Methodist Review) we re- 
produce the following in addition to one 
that appeared inthese columns last month. ] 


This sketch was written on the back 
of a picture of a poilu (unshaven sol- 
dier) “enjoying a manicure”: 


HE stuff that will make la France 

victorieuse! He’s a little poisson- 

nier of Paris, staunch and sane of 
soul and limb, the kind that goes out 
alone on patrouille and brings down his 
Boche every time, and wears the cross 
at nineteen without bragging; the kind 
that is equal to anything, from writing 
patriotic verse that brings tears to your 
eyes to outwitting his nurse and always 
getting his way. He was a petit blessé 
(slightly wounded) and got into my 
service by mistake, but that wretched 
little wound in the thigh would not heal 
despite my most intelligent efforts. 
When we parted he confessed that 
every night he had carefully wet his 
pansement — excellent cure-preventive — 
because he didn’t want to leave “Mlle. 
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PEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The War has created unlimited opportuni- 
ties for those who know 

or Italian. Take advantage of 
the war situation! Better your position. 
Extend your business to South American 
countries. Brush up on the language you 
studied at school or college and make it 
of practical use. 
by the . 


LANGUAGE - PHONE 
METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama Pacific Expos' ) 

This is the natural way to learn a ‘creign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 
atime. It is a pleasant, fascinating stucdy that all members of 
the family can enjoy- By practice during spare moments you 
ca: ina short time speak, aud understand a new language. 

Write for free ‘Language Treatise,’ particulars of Trial 
Offer, Zasy Payments, Our records fit all talking machines 
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To take advantage of this real dollars 
and cents saving you must act and act 
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To own The New International, to 
have it in your home where you can 
turn to it for the answers to the prob- 
lems that come into your life every day 
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A Great Work is Now Complete 


When the galley-proofs containing the 
article on Zyrians went to the editors for 
hnal revision there was marked the comple- 
tion of a great work of reference that in- 
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other encyclopaedias. 
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encyclopaedia contains more subjects of 
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any other known book of reference. 
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Piano 


Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your own en joy. 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the 
concert career which may open to you, and how ycu 
can increase your earning power by giving musical in- 
struction in your spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 
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Sas revolutionized the study of music. Bythe 
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The New York Training School for Commu- 
nity Workers announces the opening of its 
second year of Lectures and Practical Work, 
beginning October 11th,1916. For informa- 
tion, address Executive Secretary, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


AUTHORS 
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Miss.” After a while he was well enough 
to get up, and suddenly, without any 
suggestion or instruction, Gaston be- 
came my aide-major; he cut my cottons, 
folded compresses, helped with panse- 
ments, polished my instruments, did a 
thousand little fine things that I could 
never trust to my infirmiéres; and when 
we were alone at work after “lights 
out” we talked philosophy. We didn’t 
cry when we separated only because 
we’re good soldiers, 


This story was written on the back of 
a picture of “Mademoiselle Miss” stand- 
ing by the bedside of a wounded black 
man: 


E called him “La Blanchette.” He 
W was a good Catholic and a brave 
fighter and he’d come from the 
sunny shores of Guadeloupe to die for 











France. When they amputated they 
didn’t look to see that there was a ball 
in the back, and it was that that killed 
him. I found it out when I took Pa- 
vilion V, but then it was too late. Every 
day the fever mounted higher and every 
day the black cheeks grew thinner, but 
he always kept saying, “Ca va bien” in 
sweet caressing tones that recalled early 
lullabies; never a murmur, always a 
smile. The last day our faithful priest 
confessed him—he knew just enough 
French for that—and it was moonlight 
when he went, one of us kneeling either 
side. After the extreme unction he 
pressed my hand and suddenly a mar- 
velous change passed over his face, as 
if it had grown white and luminous. 
“Mama” he murmured, “Louis,” then 
fainter and sweeter, “O mon bon Dicu,”’ 
and it was over and nothing remained 
but a radiating smile. I went to lay 
him away among the heroes, and if ever 
I doubted how to die my black pearl- 
fisher from Guadeloupe has shown me 
the way. 


“Mademoiselle Miss” 
story of “Croya”: 


writes this longer 


HEY brought him half unconscious 

with seven suppurating wounds. It 

was late, the médecin-de-garde was 
lazy and I did the first examination and 
dressing unassisted. The next day they 
overhauled him at the salle d’operation, 
decided he was fichu (done for) and 
handed him over to me with instruc- 
tions to “le laisser tranquille.’ It is one 
of the few pansements I have had that 
really frightened me; for it was so long 
and every day for a week or more I ex- 
tracted bits of cloth and éclats (splin- 
ters) sometimes at a terrifying depth; 
besides my patient was savage and sullen, 
all that is ominous in the Arab nature 
coming out. Gradually, however, the 
suppuration ceased, the fever fell (we 
gave him uretropin), and suddenly one 
day Croya smiled! It was so utterly 
surprising and transforming that we all 
of us rubbed our eyes. From the first 
I had tried to win his confidence with 
little gifts and caresses, but I was al- 
ways repulsed with a kind of grave scorn, 
not a little distressing and disconcerting 
when we all thought he was dying. The 
day after he smiled he said, “Merci, 
Maman,” when I gave him an orange, 
and when No. 15 asked why he called 
me that he explained, in his weird 
French, that I was just like a Maman. 
After that it was all simple enough. 
Maman and Croya were perfectly de- 
voted to each other; when Croya got 
better he used to help to do his own 
pansement by squeezing the rubber tube 
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when the lavage flowed too fast; some- 
times he’d tease me by stopping it alto- 
gether; and when Maman had a minute 
she’d go and sit beside Croya and he'd 
lay his cheek against her arm and teach 
her Arab words. As he grew better he 
was crazy to “jouer de la musique,’ so 
when Karbiche went to Paris on per- 
missson he brought back a flute; then 
Croya would half sit up in bed with his 
shaved head tipped against his feuille de 
température, and play soft, strange, wild 
melodies that had all the mysteries of 
the Algerian plains in them. Every night 
the last thing I did was to give my 
child a good-night caress, and slip some 
edible jest into his hand—a cold orange 
or a sticky bonbon, or cracker crumbs 
that got lost in the bed unless I lit my 
electric lamp to find them; and we'd 
stifle our amusement so as not to wake 
the others. I explained to the médecin- 
chef that I had tamed my Arab and 
pulled him through and I wanted to keep 
him till he was well enough to go back 
to Constantine. He said I might, and 
then that heartless General B. came and 
sent away everybody, nearly, and Croya 
had to go. His despair was poignantly 
touching. Orientals do not weep, but he 
wouldn’t eat, he developed a temperature, 
all the light left those wide brown eyes, 
and he kept repeating all day, “Je n’y va 
pas—Je n’y va pas.” You see him in the 
picture, just a few minutes before start- 
ing, with the ticket pinned to his cap on 
which I had written careful instructions 
to treat him attentively. I had asked him 
how much money he had: he answered 
“riche beaucoup.” That was all the sat- 
isfaction I had till I found his pitiful 
little purse with just five sous inside. 
I put ten francs with the rest, midst in- 
coherent protestations from Croya: and 
may Heaven forgive me if I was ex- 
travagant, but I couldn’t let my child 
go out into the wide world like that. I 
tucked him in his blankets in the auto 
and the last I heard was ‘Au revoir, 
Maman,” in tones I can never forget. 
He reached Toulouse a week ago and 
every day since I’ve had a card written 
by some comrade and signed “L’enfant 
qui n’oublie pas sa maman.” One, illus- 
trated, had a rather too passionate cou- 
plet. The next day I got one representing 
a child who says to its mother, “Petite 
Maman, comme je taime,’ and Croya 
overwhelmed me with excuses. It was 
a comrade who played a joke “parce 
que je ne savais pas lire. Excusez-moi, 
Maman.” Think of the fineness of that! 

Perhaps Croya is the only son I shall 
ever have, but I thank Heaven for giv- 
ing me the blessing of saving and loving 
this poor wild child of the desert. 
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TEN LESSONS F REE 


Typewrite the New Way! 


Earn $25 to $40 Weekly 


Yes—ten lessons in New Way Typewriting Free—if you write at once. 
Every stenographer, every typewriter user, experienced or beginner, should get 


this wonderful new offer! 


Now, in your own home, you can quickly and 


easily learn to typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute, without errors, without fatigue, 





and as a result, increase your salary to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. 
New Way has completely revolutionized the typewriting situation. 


The 


Thousands 


‘who formerly wrote 30 or 40 words a minute are now writing 80 to 100, 








and their salaries have been doubled or trebled as a result! 





Salary Increased $15 
Per Week 


“The Course proved very 
profitable to me, as at the 
time I took it up I was 
making but $10.00 per week, 
and it brought my salary _as 
a stenographer up to $25.” 


Mr. Ocsar R. Hunter, 2021 
H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


From $900 a Year to 
$1800 


“From a speed of 30 words 
per minute, I attained with- 
out difficulty a rate of 80 
words a minute. I was earn- 
ing $900 a year at the time 
I began the Course, and am 
now receiving $1, 800 in the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 
—Richard Clake, Care Isth- 
mian Commission, Culebra, C. 
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Can. 
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Don’t confuse this new way in typewrit- 
ing with any system of the past. There has 
never been anything like it before. Special 
Gymnastic Finger Training Exercises bring 
results in days that ordinary methods, or 
“touch” system, will not preduce in months 
if ever. It is without question the greatest 
advance in type-writing since the typewriter 
itself was invented—already its success has 
become world-wide. 


So overwhelming has been the success of this 
easy new way in typewriting that we are now 
cffering the entire Course on trial. 10 lessons 
are FREE to every student. The balance of the 
Course can be paid for a little at a time so you 
hardly notice the cost. You get an absolute guar- 
antee which provides that, unless you are thor- 
oughly satisfied with the results, the entire course 
will cost you not one cent. 


48-Page Book Free 
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the New Way in Typewriting. It is a big 48-page 


book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable 


information. It explains how this unique new 
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HE pictorial suggestion for 
dividing the cake of Ivory 
Soap is as old as Ivory itself. At 
first it was printed merely as a 
hint for handling the larger- 
than-ordinary cake most eco- 
nomically and conveniently. But 
with the passing of years it has 
taken on a deeper meaning. In 
millions of homes it now sug- 
gests the varied purposes for 
which Ivory is used. 


Ivory Soap is so pure and of such 
high quality that mothers do not 
hesitate to bathe the baby with it. 











It is so inexpensive and efh- 
cient that they are glad to use 
it for dish-washing, laundry | 
work and general cleaning. 


The unusual combination of 
extraordinary purity, superior 
quality, low price and thor- 
ough efficiency makes Ivory 
Soap indispensable for prac- 
tically every personal and 
general use. Almost every 
cake has to be divided to an- 
swer the many calls for Ivory 
from all over the house. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 
““ART MISSION”* 


SIMPLICITY with richness is the key- 

note of this “Art Mission” Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. You would 
purchase it for its appearance alone, even 
if it didn’t possess the additional advan- 
tage of being Globe- Wernicke and sectional 
in construction. Your choice of wood 
finishes, and plain, leaded or bevel] plate 
glass. 





GLOBE-WERNICKE 
‘““SHERATON** 


A BOOKCASE of rare craftsmanship 
_and fine woods carefully and pains- 
takingly built to endure. Like all Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases, it is fitted 
with the patented Globe-Wernicke dust- 
proof felt strip, noiseless air cushion, door 
equalizer and roller bearings. It is shown 
in color in the Globe- Wernicke Catalog. 





GLOB£-WERNICKE 
**COLONIAL” 


A MASSIVE yet graceful interpretation 
‘4% of the Colonial period in furniture de- 
sign. You can start with a few sections at 
low cost and add new sections as the need 
arises. The sections can be arranged or 
rearranged to fit any wall space, nook, 
alcove or window line. Ourcata ~ oy ey 
this point in greater detail. Write for it, 


' Write for Catalog No. 1134, and ask 
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“I will study and prepare myself,’’ said 
Lincoln, ‘‘and then, some day,my 
chance will come!”’ 


OU ambitious young man or young woman, look about 

you. You must perceive, as Lincoln did, that there is 
no success without knowledge. Prepare yourself. Read for 
recreation. Study for success. A Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase in your room will help you. It is a constant invi- 
tation to read and study. As you add section to section to 
take care of incoming books, it becomes a guide-post of your 
progress, the outward symbol of the growth within. Place 
it in your room where you can spend those intimate hours 
before retiring in mental companionship with the great 
minds of the world—the great minds that will prepare you 
for the day your chance will come. 


for a copy of ‘‘The World’s Best Books,” 
a valuable reading course prescribed by 
eminent men. 


The SlobsWernicke Co, 


Agents in over 2000 cities 


Cincinnati 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington St. Louis Boston 


HE illustration shows 

a Globe-Wernicke 
combination of two book- 
case sections and ‘a desk 
section. The desk offers 
a broad expanse of writing 
and reading surface, con- 
tains various compartments 
for your papers and writing 
materials, and folds up out 
of the way when not in 
use. It can be purchased 
at low cost at the dealer in 
your city who advertises 


Globe-Wernicke goods. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S ANTIPATHIES 
AND WHIMSIES 


[Riley’s intimacies and aversions appear to have been as 
instinctive and whimsical as those of the sensitive child- 
world he sang. In an altogether charming little volume, 
“Reminiscences of James Whitcomb Riley,” by Clara E. 
Laughlin, Chicago editor and author, we find these confi- 
dential glimpses of his personality.] 


unless I grievously misread him, he 
was not fond of children in the way 
that we are who love to have them 
around. He delighted in his memories of 
his own childhood and in fancies, whim- 
sies, those memories inspired; but on the 


R unie was the poet of childhood; but 


occasions when I knew him in the actual 
presence of flesh-and-blood youngsters, he 
was inclined to be easily disturbed by 
their behavior. 

I think his vivid recollections of how 
he felt when he was a little boy made him 
critical of the attitude of most grown-ups 
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history behind each face. 

Here is a rattling good narra- 
tive, forged from the life of a man 
in the great Northwest. Here, a 
volume of quaint essays from a 
gray-haired scholar in New Eng- 
land. This is the battle cry ofa 
man fighting for a great cause. 
Now comes a shallow, insincere 
novel dashed off for the popular 
palate. Then a story of compel- 
ling power as somewhere in the 
land of love a woman feels the 
thrill of a real passion. A curious 
little volume this, in which a young 
humorist tells with a twinkle in 
his eye of many things that bring a 
happy laugh. Here is an impor- 


prestige after years of re- 
search; unimportant 
trifles carelessly done; the big, the 
little, the noble, the unworthy— 
everywhere, all the time, they 
tramp, tramp along. 

One’s life is so short and his 
time so precious that he is baffled 
in trying to discover what books 
he oughtto know. The publish- 
ing ideals of THE ABINGDON 
Press form a good guide. When 
you see that imprint on a book 
you know the work is worth while. 
It represents the oldest publish- 
ing house in the United States. 

The catalog, sent upon request, 
will give you many ideas for read- 
ing. A fewofthelatestissues follow: 





THEOSOPHY AND NEW 
THOUGHT 
By HENRY C. SHELDON 


A keen and critical analysis of these mod- 
ern cults. While not overlooking the good 
points and the elements of truth, the weak- 
nesses and fallacies are very clearly portrayed. 
The author treats his subject with judicial 
fairness and with fidelity to the principles 
of philosophy and religion. 


1é6mo. Cloth. Net, 50 cents. 


THE UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY 
By GEORGE W. OSMUN 


Life beyond the grave is always a subject 
of thought and speculation, and of ever- 
increasing interest. It is debatable ground, 
and we have here a reverent and scholarly 
interpretation, forceful and vivid in style, and 
thoroughly original in its argument. 


12mo. Cloth, gold top. Net, $1.25. 
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toward small persons; and he may have 
been fearful of seeming to childish minds 
no better than the rest of the bunglesome 
adult world. He talked to me once of 
how it made him shrink and shrivel to 
see people pounce at a strange child and 
expect instant intimacy from it. He re- 
spected the child-mind far too much for 
that. 

I have seen him sit in a room with a 
shy little girl and appear not to notice 
her; but to keep juggling or “palming” a 
half-dollar—in a “now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don’t” way—until she was beside him, 
trying to see where it went to when it 
went away. Nor would he presume upon 
that show of intellectual interest, to put 
his arm around her or chuck her under 
the chin—let alone to tell her, in the un- 
couth jocosity of persons who are sure 
they “love children,” that he was going 
to steal her. 

He had a deep sense, I am sure, of the 
dignity and aloofness of young souls. He 
knew how tolerant they have to be of 
parents and other elders. Youth, far 
from thawing his shyness, seemed rather 
to increase it. If he was ever at his best 
when talking with children, those were 
times I had not the happiness to share. 
Yet children felt the witchery of his per- 
sonality, and I have known them to sit 
spellbound by his talk with their elders. 

One Sunday evening so early in my 
visits to Indianapolis that “Ed” was still 
a small boy, Elva Eitel and little Ed and 
I were returning to their home from 
having spent some enchanted hours at 
“Aunt Mamie’s” with “Unkle Jim.” I 
daresay Elva and I did not leave many 
pauses—we seldom did—but Ed was very 
quiet, even for him. 

As we neared home he said: 

“Do you know what I’ve been think- 
ing?” 

We didn’t. 

“T’ve been thinking that the most fasci- 
nating thing in the whole world is to hear 
Uncle Jim talk.” 

We agreed with him. 

Yet, not once all evening had his Uncle 
Jim directed a fragment of conversation 
“a Ea. 

This may have been instinct with Mr. 
Riley, or it may have been memory, or it 
may have been canny, mature wisdom. 
But whatever it was, I often wish more 
people had it. 

It was a strange relationship: he valued 
them not for what they gave him of plea- 
sure or understanding, but for all that 
“wonderland of wayward childhood” they 
helped him to recall; and they valued him 
because he seemed to take them for 
granted, as if they were grown-ups, mak- 
ing no insulting condescensions to them, 
but allowing them to form their own 
opinions of his worth. 

The first of his books that he gave me 
has these lines of special inscription: 


“OO Weteene of wayward Childhood! 
at 

An easy, breezy realm of summer calm 

And dreamy gleam and gloom and bloom 
and balm 

Thou art! The Lotus-Land the poet sung, 

It is the Child-World while the heart 
beats young.” 


And in the proem to that volume he 
sang: 


“O Child-World: After this world—just 
as when 
I found you first sufficed 
My soulmost need—if I found you again, 
With all my childish dreams so realized, 
I should not be surprised.” 
(Continued on page iv) 
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Riley’s understanding of adult human 
nature was introspective and intuitive, 
Miss Laughlin thinks,—seldom, if ever, 
deductive and analytical. “He did not 
readily establish points of easy contact 
with other people, and he was not happy 
with strangers.” 


E seemed afraid to be himself with 

them, for fear they would not under- 

stand, and his sensitiveness was so 
great that he could scarcely have borne 
misunderstanding. I am sure he was right 
in his feeling about this; tho often one 
wished he were not so loath to “be met.” 
He hated “lionizing,’ not because he 
didn’t like being a lion—for I am con- 
vinced he did—but because of the dismal 
inability of most persons to treat lions in 
any way which does not put them and keep 
them at a disadvantage. He knew he was 
not at his best when “lionized”—indeed, 
that he was quite at his worst. And no 
one can blame him for shying from the 
experience, 

“I stand on one foot,” he complained to 
me, whimsically, “and then on the other 
foot. And I don’t know what to say.” 

His intimates understood this so well 
that they seldom or never tried to show 
him off. 

But I recall one occasion when a few 
of his closest friends conspired against 
him in behalf of a very worthy candidate 
for the honor of Riley’s acquaintance. 
This gentleman was a physician in south- 
ern Illinois. He had just published a 
charming book of boy life in the country, 
rich in such human nature as Riley knew 
and loved best. He was the quietest, shy- 
est person imaginable, but he had mus- 
tered courage to come to Indianapolis in 
the hope of seeing Mr. Riley, whom he 
had idolized from afar. 

1 was one of those who plotted to in- 
troduce this gentleman into aesmall circle 
of friends with whom Mr. Riley was so 
much at ease that he might forget the 
presence of one stranger. His publishers 
were party to the plot, and the episode 
was “staged” in the private office of Mr. 
Bobbs. 

The gentleman on pilgrimage was in- 
troduced; and then everyone worked 
mightily to start talk that might lure Mr. 
Riley from his silence. But he was like 
the Tar-Baby: “he kep’ on sayin’ nothin’.” 

I cannot remember how or why we 
talked of Hamlet. Perhaps some one was 
playing it in Indianapolis. But I know 
we were getting rather desperate. 

“T’d like,” someone said, “to see Hamlet 
played by a fair-haired Dane. I’m tired 
of brunette melancholy.” 

“Or by a fat man,” another interposed. 
“Hamlet himself says he is fat and scant 
of breath.” 

And so on. It was all very forced and 
foolish; but the Tar-Baby had us almost 
hysterically self-conscious. Finally some- 
one was emboldened to abandon strategy 
and lead a direct attack. 

“How would you like to see ‘Hamlet’ 


| played, Mr. Riley?” he asked. 


Mr. Riley appeared to consider. 

“I'd like to see it played by a picked 
nine,” he replied, gravely. 

That was his total contribution. But 
there have been pilgrims to shrines of 
greatness who have fared worse. 


The demand for Mr. Riley’s readings of 
his own works was very great throughout 
the country and he did much of it altho 
he disliked travel and heartily disliked be- 
ing on a platform. Miss Laughlin says 
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that he never overcame his stage fright 
and used to suffer acutely from it—quak- 
ing nerves, stomach affected, nosebleed 
from weak heart, and other raching ills. 
“Getting ready for the road,” he wrote, 
“and gosh! how I dread it!” 


“My Favorite Author,” one letter be- 
gins, “I fear will not get as worthy a 
letter as deserved this time,—for, to save 
the soul o’ me, I can find no gasp of 
time from the incessant havoc of travel 
and breathless stress of having to catch 
the next train for some place else! And 
that letter of yours was such a good one, 
that a reply less masterful simply isn’t 
fair to either of us, God knows. But 
what is there left a fellow between trains 
—poised on the crossties of ene track, 
wildly trying to catch one train while he 
dodges another, and wishing he were in 
Chicago, where everyone walks—save, 
doubtless, the walking delegate? Both 
at Peoria and Galesburg your friends 
were most pleasantly manifest—so strik- 
ingly and helpfully so, that at-both points 
of our combine I wanted them right 
along through the rest of the tour. ... 
‘And so we plough along,’ as the fly said 
to the ox.”. .. 

So sensitive a creature was prey to ten 
thousand torments, from within and from 
without, as well as attuned to ten thou- 
sand delights. 

His body, as completely as his spirit, 
seemed to present infinite “exposed nerve” 
surfaces, which shot tingling pain through 
him when they were ever so _ lightly 
brushed. He was often irritable; and his 
irritability had a tendency to abandon the 
sullen defensive and become actively, 
stingingly mean. What he said and did 
at such times caused him agonies of re- 
morse afterwards. I can never forget 
some of the things he said to me about 
this terrible contrition he was forever 
suffering. It was one of the major trage- 
dies of his temperament. 

He was so sensitive to self-criticism that 
I think he had less susceptibility than the 
average to criticism from without. 

“I’m the fellow that gets after me the 
most effectively and _ relentlessly,” he 
wrote when Miss Laughlin ventured to 
criticize some tender paragrapher who 
upon the appearance of his “Rubaiyat of 
Doc’ Sifers” howled: “That plague of 
bucolic imbecility, James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley, has broke loose in The Century 
again.” 


quisite delicacy of Riley’s diplomacy 
Miss Laughlin 


ian ERE is an incident revealing the ex- 


between friends, 
writes: 


I ventured to ask Mr. Riley’s opinion 
of some verses written by a friend of 
mine. This girl had had a pretty severe 
struggle against poverty and other ad- 
verse circumstances. She wrote well 
enough so that it seemed a great pity she 
should not write better. Dr. John Fin- 
ley, then president of Knox College, made 
it possible for this girl to go there, at no 
expense, for a special course in studies 
she needed. And it was my happiness to 
help her get together a wardrobe suitable 
for college life; some articles of this 
modest outfit had been mine, and to a 
certain woman in Galesburg they looked 
far too modish “for a girl everybody 
knows is here on charity.” The remarks 
of this woman so stung the sensitive 
spirit of my friend that she was of a 
mind to flee Galesburg and forego all 
that Knox College offered her. I thought 
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that if I could assure her Mr. Riley 
found her talent worthy, she would stay 
and endure the unjust criticism of her 
clothes. I explained the situation to the 
poet, who replied as follows: 

“Truly you deserve all praise and wor- 
ship for your righteous championship of 
the gifted girl. Her poetry is genuine— 
both the serious and dialect. Only, she 
must not be celebrating herself (indirect- 
ly) as she seems to be doing. If her 
present position be such as to hamper her 
independence, let her accept the condition 
thankfully—not combat it petulantly, In 
other words, let her give the true evi- 
dence of her divine endowments by cheer- 
fully taking what the gods allow—smiling 
at the small measure, but not conceitedly. 
It seems to me, had I, as she, the large, 
gentlemanly, arrogant, pearl-gray-ass-of- 
a-woman in ostensible charge of my im- 
mortal soul, that I’d simply have fun 
with her by seeming to be influenced and 
controlled by her. That’s the way to ex- 
tract her fangs and render her utterly 
harmless. Of course, with all the fervor 
of my heart I damn such a woman and 
wonder at God’s lapse—evident in her 
creation—but only let our genius think 
how she herself has escaped being such a 
personality—giving, thrusting upon God 
her thanks by the handful!’ 

“This morning I couldn’t write—as I 
so wanted—knowing and fully sympathiz- 
ing with the spirit of your last, and its 
enclosure. Spare yourself all you can, 
I would say, in this regard. We all have 
inescapable worries, as God means it,— 
but we get ‘out o’ plumb’ assuming those 
which belong to others. We think we 
help, but, nine times out o’ ten, we simply 
hurt. This is not a doleful way of look- 
ing at things—it’s a fact. When you are 
old—as I am—then at last—centuries be- 
yond your present youth—you wiil realize 
the stark, bleak fact of this unlovely text. 

“But how shall I write the poet in 
praise of her work, unless she invites my 
comment? Most gladly will I testify in 
her behalf, but think the motive should 
be sagely considered and provided by her, 
Wouldn’t the really effective way be for 
her to ask my opinion? Then, with feasi- 
ble occasion, I might offer the same with- 
out it seeming gratuitous. In any event 
be assured I am yours to command even 
as you will... 

And so, in the face o’ the sun by day 

Or the face o’ the moon by night, 

I am yours—yours—yours to command 
alway— 

As you shall desire so I shall obey, 

Till you'll be amused and, smiling, say,— 

‘Now isn’t he polite!’” 


HEN Miss Laughlin went to Indian- 
apolis for the first time, Mr. Riley, 
who loathed trains, depots,,and “all 

appurtenances thereof,” had Mr. Curtis 
(secretary of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Riley’s publishers) meet her, escort her 
to the Denison Hotel, and say that Mr. 
Riley would call at one o’clock to take 
his guests to luncheon. The Riley flavor 
of this luncheon story is delicious. 


Mr. Riley was very proud of Indian- 
apolis. He loved the spirit that charac- 
terized it in those days. He reveled in 
its homeliness (I use the word as the 
English do, and not as we prostitute it) 
and its standards of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy. He told me, rhapsodically, how 
ex - Presidents and Vice- Presidents of 
these United States might be seen, daily, 
on the beautiful, broad, superbly shaded 
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residence streets of Indianapolis, jog- 
ging down-town in the back-seat of the 
modest family surrey, driven by the col- 
ored man-of-all-work, and bound for the 
big market to select chickens and fresh 
vegetables, before going to their law of- 
fices. He told me how, at evening gath- 
erings in those fine, old-fashioned homes 
where the best of everything was culti- 
vated and appreciated, one might meet a 
young lady who had that day sold one 
something over a counter down-town. 
He believed that Indianapolis was a city 
where gentleness and fineness of spirit, 
of mind, rated one—not money in bank, 
or opulent possessions. I am afraid he 
felt some changes before he died. But 
in those days, at any rate, it was as fine- 
flavored a community as one could wish 
to be in. 

Mr. Riley expatiated on this, as we set 
forth from the Denison that cold winter 
noonday, to go to lunch. I was inter- 
ested, of course; but I had breakfasted 
about five, and I had another interest 
which was—I may as well confess—para- 
mount just then. 

After we had walked about the snowy 
streets for some time, we halted and Mr. 
Riley and Mr. Curtis debated where they 
would take us to lunch. We listened po- 
litely, but hoped it was nearby. Their 
2rgument grew spirited, then acrimo- 
nious. At length they compromized on 
some place, and we went thither. On the 
very threshold their disagreement broke 
out afresh. We assured them that we were 
sure this place would do. But, no! Mr. 
Curtis discovered in himself an uncon- 
querable aversion to it. We resumed 
our quest. But the next place proved to 
be one where Mr. Riley had been cava- 
lierly treated, and he would not have me 
get my first impression of Indianapolis 
there. I wanted to tell him that no place 
which contained real food would impress 
me as less lovely than the very courts 
of Heaven. But I didn’t. About two 
o’clock we halted before a tall office- 
building. The gentlemen, who by that 
time were scarcely on speaking terms 
with one another, assured us that the 
Indianapolis Commercial Club had _ its 
quarters on the top floor of this build- 
ing, and that the club owned a portrait 
of Riley which I might like to see. I 
have never been less eager to see any 
portrait ; but we went up to the Commer- 
cial Club. We discussed the portrait. I 
mean, somebody discussed it; I am sure 
I didn’t. 

Finally, Mr. Riley said: “Perhaps you’re 

hungry ?” 
_I pleaded guilty. Thereupon Mr. Cur- 
tis disappeared, to see if we could get 
lunch at the Club. He came back from 
his tour of inquiry and reported that 
while the regular luncheon was over, we 
could get a cold “snack.” By that time 
I was reconciled to anything that could 
even optimistically be called food. So 
we repaired to one of the private dining- 
rooms—where we found a perfect bower 
of American Beauty roses, and a lunch- 
eon which had been ordered days before 
and included every delicacy in and out 
of season. 

We sat there until six p. m. I cannot 
definitely recall any of Mr. Riley’s table 
talk that day. But I remember that two 
colored waiters were in attendance, and 
so great was their delight in Mr. Riley’s 
stories that neither of them was willing 
to leave the room to fetch a new course 
from the kitchen, an argument which 
promised to become at any moment a 
“scrap,” ensuing each time the necessity 
arose. 
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ZEPPELIN 


[Thirteen German air-ships made a 
night attack on London early in Septem- 
ber. A British youth of twenty-one, Lieu- 
tenant W. L. Robinson, rose in an aero- 
plane to greet them. He succeeded in get- 
ting above one of the Zeppelins, and he 
sent it flaming to earth with its doomed 
German crew of sixteen men. Millions 
of people witnessed this feat, and the fol- 
lowing composite account of the testimony 
of two eyewitnesses is taken from the 





New York Times.] 


WAS awakened about 2:30 o’clock by 
the information that gunfiring was go- 
ing on. Looking from my windows, I 
saw the flashes of the guns in all directions. 
In a certain direction particularly there 
was a great display of searchlights, but 
the weather was foggy and nothing was 
very distinct. Suddenly about 2:45 o’clock 
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there appeared a glow in the sky which 
gradually increased in intensity until it be- 
came something like a great star. This 
| rapidly increased in size until it clearly 
assumed the shape of a Zeppelin. The 
whole looked like a mass. of molten metal 
such as one sees falling out of a furnace 
pipe, or like a bar of polished steel about 
the thickness of an engine piston rod. 
It remained apparently motionless and 
undecided which way to go while the guns 
peppered it without cessation. 

Shells burst around it, in front and be- 
hind, above and below, and then it made 
a turn as if to go in the direction of the 
coast, but a shell burst ominously near 
its nose and caused it to swing around in 
the opposite direction. Its tail dipped and 
it made a move to ascend still higher, 
when a shell burst directly over it. An- 
other descent was necessary, and three 
shells burst simultaneously below, behind 
and in front of it. It seemed impossible 
for it to go north, south, east or west, and 
there it remained for a second or two 
helpless, with shells bursting all around it. 

Then away up there in the center of the 
ball of light something happened. It 
seemed as if a black shadow passed be- 
tween our vision and the brilliant light. 
In the sky when we looked again the 
air-ship had gone. Firing ceased and the 
searchlights, splitting their focussed rays, 
shot backward and forward across the 
firmament, but the Zeppelin was gone. 
Under cover of a cloud of smoke she had 
made a wild dash upward beyond the ray 
of light and through the ring of bursting 
shells. 

Suddenly, away further to the north, a 
ball of fire in the sky riveted our atten- 
tion. The ball spread in size, and there 
was a great explosion. The whole of 
London, north, south, east and west, was 
illuminated by the one flash. The dome 
of St. Paul’s and the towers at West- 
minster, hitherto obscured, stood out with 
remarkable clearness, and for a brief sec- 
ond it looked as if a panorama of the 
whole of London had been thrown upon 
a screen in a darkened hall. 

There was no need now to speculate 
as to the fate of the invader. Persons 
who came out into the streets raised cheer 
after cheer and sang the national anthem. 
The burning Zeppelin could now be seen 
falling nose downward to the earth like 
a huge blazing cauldron from which 
poured a spray of sparks. 
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Weary Nerves 
that beg for help 


Endorsed 


HE stress of overwork 

and worry has exhausted 
them—worn them down; they 
are starving. 


Let them beg in vain for help, and 
nervous breakdown willresult. But 
feed them more of their vital foods 
—albumen and phosphorus—com- 
bined in readily assimilable union, 
asin Sanatogen, and you will indeed 
be delighted to note how intensively 
they are built up, and how quickly 
they impart renewed vitality to the 
whole system. 


At least such have been the re- 
corded observations of thousands of 
physicians and of countless users 
of Sanatogen, among them Arnold 
Bennett, the novelist, who writes: 


“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me 
is simply wonderful.” 


and of Col. Henry Watterson, the 


noted editor, who writes: 
“I do not believe I could have recov- 
ered myvitality,as I have done, with- 
out Sanatogen operating equally upon 
the digestive organs and nervecenters.” 


Give Sanatogen the chance today 
to help your weary nerves. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Med- 
icine, London, 1913. ; 


—FREE SAMPLE OFFER= 


On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also 
Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, “ The 
Art of Living,” telling of Sanatogen’s 
kindly help. Address The Bauer 
Chemical Co., 26 E Irving Place, N. Y: 
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THE EAGLE—A STORY BY 
MAXIM GORKI 


[This tragic tale, “adapted from the 
Russian,” appears in the Lantern. The 
scene is located in the near East—the 
Crimea—where love (for literary pur- 
poses at any rate) is always a raging pas- 
sion that defies control and the “happy 
ending” is seldom known.] 


HE Khan was old, but he had many 
wives in his harem. They loved 
their old master, because he was 

full of strength and fire, and his caresses 
were tender and compelling. Women love 
men who are strong and tender; ay, even 
if the hair be gray, and the furrowed face 
show the touch of Time’s fingers. Manly 
beauty lies in strength, not in a soft skin 
and rosy cheeks. 

And so the Khan was beloved of all. 
But he loved far above the others one 
Cossack girl from the steppes of the 
Dnieper. He had three hundred wives 
in his harem. From many and far-away 
lands they had come, and all were beauti- 
ful as the spring flowers. Their life was 
happy;: for, as far as lay in his power, 
the lordly Mosolaim gave them every 
luxury they could desire. In music, and 
games and dancing they passed the day; 
and the cares and turmoil of the outer 
world seldom reached them through these 
palace walls. 

But for Marina, the Cossack girl, there 
was reserved a private retreat in his lofty 
tower. Here he had prepared for her a 





——— 


veritable wonderland of delight. Its win- 
dows looked away out to the sea; and the 
sea for the child-mind of Marina was a 
never-failing source of dreams, dreams 
which were often full of fascinating 
melancholy and beckoning fear. 

Here in this lotus-bower, full of strange 
birds and flowers, gold ornaments and 
precious stones, Mosolaim spent whole 
days of perfect happiness away from the 
cares of his high office, for he knew that 
the glory and fame of his tribe were safe 
in the keeping of the princely Algalla, his 
son. Algalla flew like a wolf over the 
Russian steppes, and always returned 
with a rich prey—gold and wives and 
prisoners, leaving behind him terror and 
ruin and blood. 


ND once there was feasting and 

revelry throughout the Crimea. AlI- 

galla had returned covered with 
glory from a triumphant raid uvon his 
enemies. This old gray castle reechoed 
to the sound of music and laughter. All 
came together to sing the praises of Al- 
galla, the young hero of the mountains. 
The old Khan was delighted. He thought 
of his own warrior days, and straightway 
he was young again. How happy he was 
to feel that when he gave up the reins of 
government he would leave his country in 
such strong hands. 

Raising his golden cup filled with pearl- 
ing wine, he cried: 

“My brave Algalla and my loyal sub- 
jects all! Praised be Allah and his great 
Prophet.” And together they chanted the 
fame of the Prophet in a loud voice. 
Then the Khan said: 

“Allah is great! I have lived through 
inany and stormy years. Honors and 
riches and renown have been my portion 
and sorrows not a few. 

“But my chiefest boast is that I am the 
father of such a warrior son. 

“In Algalla I shall continue to live when 
the light disappears from my eyes and 
my heart ceases to beat. Allah is great 
and Mohammed is his prophet! Algalla 





of the strong hand, the brave heart and 
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the clear mind, what gift would you 
have from your father’s hand? Speak 
the word, and I swear by the Prophet to 
give you what you desire if it lie within 
the compass of my power.” 

Before the sound of the old Khan’s 
voice died away, Algalla arose, his eyes 
shining like the dark sea at night, and 
burning with a passion long concealed. 

“My prince and tather,” he cried, “give 
me Marina, the Cossack girl.” 

A death-like sile; Je fell upon the as- 
sembled guests. Ti:e Khan, too, was si- 
lent. Then stran'ing the pain at his 
heart, he said in a loud and firm voice: 

“Take her. We shall finish the feast, 
and you shall take ter.” 

Algalla’s cheeks flushed, and his dark 
eyes lit up with joy. He bowed low, and 
said in a low tense voice: 

“I know what you give me, my princely 
father. I know Algalla is your slave. 
Take my life’s blood. I will gladly die 
at your hands.” 

“T need nothing,” murmured Mosolaim, 
and his gray head, crowned with the halo 
of many years and brave deeds, sank on 
his breast. 


HE feast was over. The two left 
the palace in deep silence, and made 
their way towards the harem. 

The night was dark. No moon, no 
stars were seen behind the clouds which 
covered the sky as with a thick carpet. 
For a long time they went through the 
darkness. At last the Khan spoke: 

“Day by day my life is drawing to a 
close. My old heart is beating more 
feebly, and less fire is in my breast. The 
light and warmth of my being were the 
burning caresses of the Cossack girl. Tell 
me, Algalla, do you really need her so? 
Take a hundred—take all my wives, but 
leave her to me.” 

Algalla sighed, but was silent. 

“How many days are left to me? I 
have few days upon this earth. She is 
the last joy for me, this Russian girl 
Marina. She knows me, she understands 
me, she loves me. And who of them all 
will love me now when she leaves me, the 
old man? Who? Not one of them, Al- 
galla.” 

Algalla was silent. 

“How shall I live, knowing that you em- 
brace her, that she kisses you? ... My 
last days will be sad ones. Better, Algalla, 
would it be for me if all the old war 
wounds would open again, and my life’s 
blood would flow away. It is impossible 
for me to live out this night.” 

His son was silent. They stood long 
at the gates of the harem without speak- 
ing a word. The darkness and the silence 
seemed palpable things. The clouds 
rushed over the sky, and the wind shak- 
ing the trees sang sad parting songs. 

“I have loved her a long time,” whis- 
pered Algalla. . 

“I know, my son, but I also know that 
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she does not- love you,” answered the 
Khan. 

“My heart aches With longing when | 
think of her,” said Algaita. 

“And what do you think my old heart 
is full of now?” 

Again they were silent. Algalia sighed. 

“The old wise Mulla was right. A wo- 
man always does harm to a man. When 
she is beautiful, others desire her, and her 
husband suffers the pang of jealousy; 
when she is plain he envies the lot of 
other husbands more fortunate; when she 
is neither plain nor beautiful her husband 
believes her beautiful; but at last, finding 
out that he has made a mistake, he suf- 
fers again from self-reproach.” 

“Wisdom is no remedy for an aching 
heart,” said the Khan. 

“Tet us pity. each other, father.” 

The Khan lifted his head and looked 
sadly at his son. 

“Let us kill her,” said Algalla. 

“You love yourself more than her and 
me,” whispered the Khan. 

“You too, father.” 

“Yes, I too,” said the Khan sadly. 

“Well, shall we kill her?” 

Again both were silent. 

“I cannot give her to you, I cannot,” 
said Mosolaim. 

“And I,” murmured Algalla, “I cannot 
endure this any longer. Tear my heart 
out of my breast or give her to me. 

“Or let us throw her over the cliff into 
the sea.” 

“Let us throw her over the cliff into 
the sea.” The Khan echoed his son’s 
words. 


HEY entered the harem where she 
was already asleep on a beautiful 
couch inlaid with gold. They 

stopped before her and gazed, gazed at 
her for a long time. The great tears fell 
from the Khan’s eyes on to his silver 
beard. His son stood with burning eyes 
and strove to master his fierce passion. 
They called her softly by name. 

= Marina, awake.” 

She opened her Lig, dark-blue eyes, and 
a faint blush overspread her tender, rosy 
cheeks. She did not notice Algalla, and 
offered her lips to the Khan. 

“Kiss me, my eagle.” 

“Arise and come with us,” said the 
Khan slowly. 

And now she saw Algalla, and the tears 
in her master’s eyes, and with the quick 
intuition of love she understood all. 

“IT am coming,” she said, “I am coming. 
Not to the one and not to the other... 
is that your decision? So strong hearts 
must decide. I am coming.” And all 
three turned their faces steadfastly to- 
wards the sea. 

They went by narrow paths. The wind 
howled dismally. The poor girl soon grew 
tired, but she was too proud to complain. 

Algalla, remarking that she lagged be- 
hind, said: 

“You are afraid?” 

She looked up at him gently, and 
pointed to her bleeding feet. 

“Come, I will carry you,” said Algalla, 
stretching out his arms. But she threw 
her arms around her old eagle’s neck. 
The Khan lifted her up as if she had 
been but a babe, and carried her close 
to his breast; and she bent the branches 
out of his way, fearing they might hurt 
his eyes. A long time they journeyed 
thus; and now they heard the roaring of 
the sea. 

Algalla, who marched behind, spake at 
length. 

“Let me walk in front, my father, for 
I feel an irresistible desire to thrust my 
dagger into your neck.” 

“Pass. Allah will either punish or for- 
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His will be 


give you for the thought. 
I know 


done. I, Mosolaim, forgive you. 
what it is to love.” 


ND now the sea lay before them, 
there below, dark, unbounded, 
beckoning. At the foot of the 

rocks its waves dashed and writhed as 

if in anguish. -It was so dark and cold 
there below, so terrible! 


“Farewell,” said the Khan, kissing his 
beautiful burden. 

“Farewell,” said Algalla, bowing low 
to her. 


She stepped to the brink of the preci- 
pice, looked down at the roaring sea, but 
staggered back, pressing both her hands 
to her breast. 

“Fling me over,” she said to them. 

Algalla made a movement towards her 
and sighed deeply; but the Khan lifted 
her in his arms, pressed her again and 
again to his heart, and raising her high 
over his head, flung her down. 

The waves roared so loudly that 
neither of them heard her strike the 
water. No scream: not a sound did she 
utter. The Khan seated himself on a 
slab of stone, and silently looked down 
and out into the far darkness where the 
sea joined the clouds and whence the 
billows came rolling angrily in. The 
minutes passed; the wind drew the 
clouds along the sky; heavy and black 
they were, like the thoughts of the old 
Khan sitting high up on the edge of the 
cliff. Algalla stood beside him, covering 
his face with his hands, silent and mo- 
tionless. 

“Come, father,” said Algalla at length. 

“Wait,” murmured the Khan, listening 
to something. Again the moments passed. 
Algalla heard nothing but the howling of 
the winds and the roar of the waves. 

“Come, father.” 

“Wait.” 

Again and yet again 

“Come, father. 

But the Khan remained rooted to the 
_ where he had lost his last joy in 
ife. 


Algalla repeated : 


T last he rose, and with something 
of his old pride and majesty re- 
peated in a hoarse voice, “come.” 

They began to retrace their steps, but 
the Khan soon stopped. 

“Where am I going, and why?” he 
asked his son. “The life has gone out 
of my body now that she is dead. I am 
old, nobody will love me any more, and 
without love life is useless.” 

“You have fame and riches, father.” 

“One of Marina’s kisses would out- 
weigh them all. Riches and fame are 
dead things; only the love of a woman 
is living. A rich man without love is a 
beggar. A famous man unloved is a 
thing of naught. Farewell, my son. May 
the blessing of Allah remain with you day 
and night.” 

The Khan turned his face towards the 
sea. 

“Father!” cried Algalla. 

He could say nothing more. What 
more was there to be said? Once Death 
smiles upon a man he can no longer see 
the joy and laughter on Life’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Let me go.” 

oe 

“He knows all.” 

With quick, unfaltering steps the 
Khan went to the dizzy edge of the 
precipice, and without one pause, one 
word, or one backward look, jumped 
down. For a long time Algalla looked 
silently down and out into the far dark- 
ness where the sea joined the clouds and 


“Father !” 
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We wish to acquaint the American people with 


UNITARIANISM 


A belief freed from the superstition, nonessentials, and 

entrenched errors of old, whose Faith is the Fatherhood 

of God, the Brotherhood of man, and the Progress of Man- 
kind onward and upward forever. 


Address: Mrs. S. C. Sargent, 256 Woodbine, Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SAVE WORK 


and Half the Time in 


TYPEWRITING 


Entirely New Way—Learn at Home 


Typewrite the 
New Way, the 
easy way. Only 
10 lessons and 
you increase your 
speed to 80 to 
100 words a min- 
ute, guaran- 
teed. This re- 
voluti onary 
method is to- 
tally different 
from the old 
“touch system.”’ It is based on simple little gymnastic 
finger exercises practised away from the machine. Learn 
at home, in spare time. First day shows results. No in- 
terference with regular work. Entire course on trial. No 
money unless you are fully satisfied. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Increased speed doubles and trebles salaries. Hundreds 
formerly earning only $8 to $15 per week are now.s 

drawing $25, $30 and even $40 weekly—and ow 
work is easier than ever before. 


32-Page Book FREE.:* "Please 


“send me 
We cannot describe the wonderful secret Ps your free 
principle of the New Way in Type- Ry book about 
writing here, but mail coupon or postal Ra the New Way 
to-day for big 32-page book, describ- oo in Typewriting. 
ing in detail this marvelous sys- © This incurs no ob- 
tem, the greatest step in advance | oo” ligation on my part. 
since the invention of the type- ¢* iN 
writer itself. Learn of the @ “V8MC..----+-.++-eeeeee 
ee salary increases. BD v. cd.ccvcccdccececsees 
it is bringing everywhere. 3 > 
Easy for anyone. Quick ¢ 2 TREND. ccccceee 
results. At least in- vg “Occupation Rveeeee eee seeeesoece 
vestigate. Senc 
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to-day. 8612 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


whence the billows came rolling angrily 
in. The minutes passed; the wind drew 
the clouds along the sky: heavy and 
black they were, like the thoughts of 
Algalla. 

And as he turned and went into the 
darkness of the night, again he repeated 
the prayer, “Give me, O! Allah, just such 
a strong eagle heart.” 


WITH PERSHING’S CAVALRY 
IN MEXICO 


[The only correspondent who accom- 
panied General Pershing in pursuit of the 
bandit chieftain, Pancho Villa, last Spring 
was Robert Dunn. He tells the following 
story in Collier’s.] 


ADDLE up!” came the colonel’s 

order. In the dusk we filed out 

through the stone corral. Up on the 
mesa, San Lucas lay due south. It was 
half past six, and still faintly light. From 
now on all talk was in whispers. You 
heard these sentences: 

“All cigarets out. Not a match to be 
lighted! r 

“Got your wire clippers?” for barbed 
wire was thick about all barrios. 

“Remember, one whistle means halt; 
two, advance; three, return.” 

Men ringed about their officers, who 
were saying: “Remember, whatever hap- 
pens, that man for man we’re better than 
any of them.” 

The town was invisible in a gully, six 
miles away; but we could see the conical 
mountain at whose foot it lay. We di- 
vided the column into two troops, the 
first making off southwest. The dwin- 
dling beat of its hoofs seemed inordinately 
loud. The colonel and I, with the other 
troop, had a shorter course straight ahead, 
and started ten minutes later. It was 
seven-thirty. A half-moon behind thin 
cirrus clouds held in the zenith. It dyed 
the shriveled plain and jagged mountains 
all one color, so that as we rode we 
seemed to be climbing up the inside of a 
vast, dun-colored bowl. Our furtive, gal- 
loping advance of two score mounted men 
in uniform suggested the night raids of 
the Ku-Klux. 

We dismounted and waited a half hour, 
listening for sounds of our comrades 
across the arroyo. 

Then a great barking of dogs, taken 
up and running down the valley, like a 
lighted powder train. We knew that the 
other troop had passed. We mounted, and 
were off, plunging through steep arroyos, 
across a gurgling stream; and emerged 
into a spectacle not to be forgotten. 

Already the other troop had _ sur- 
rounded its half of the town, and the 
house-to-house search for Pablo Lopez 
was on. Riderless horses stood stock- 
still; black figures in our uniform eddied 
everywhere, in the gleam of lifted pine 
torches. 

“Sergeant and six men”; “Corporal and 
four men,” officers scattered their details. 

There came whispered calls for those 
who spoke Spanish. The rap-rap on each 
door was echoed by a turkey crow, the 
shrill gabble of guinea hens. Trembling 
creatures inside the hovels threw off their 
serapes, tumbled out of rag beds; to be 
felt for arms, have their features studied 
in the sputter of burning pitch. Every 
crevice was searched ; even the mud ovens. 

“Mi amigo! Mi hermano!” they be- 
sought, calling us husband, father, every 
member of the family. 

One old man, holding out trembling 
hands, begged us: “Feel them. They are 
hard. I am a laborer, not a soldier.” 

The gentleness of our troops was ex- 
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Free Book 
on the Law 


EVERY ambitious man in America 
should have our free book on law, It tells 
vital facts The need in order to realize your 





ambition, The place the law-trained man 
occupies in the modern ess world is fully 
explained. It tells how other men have won 
success through the law and how you, too, 
can fit yourself for a high place. 


Law-Trained Men Lead 


The book we send free tells why the law trained man 
is the national leader, It tells about the position in business 
or in the practice of law which yow can fit yomreey by 


w during your ‘die hours. The 
Been simplified by ea ‘American School. 
Write Today os =e yee ee a letter on -_ this ‘roe 


t 
. Find Poday pos een oP nities that t await you. 


opportunities are not d reams. They are about 
you weverywber—and other men an are taking saveninae of them 
ery Write today for the free book that tells the story. 





ethyl Dept.L 1389, Chicago, U.S.A. 




















SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The War has created unlimited opportuni- 
ties for those who know Spanish, French, 
German be Italian. Take advantage of 
the war gituation! Better your position. 
Extend your business to South American 
countries, Brush up on the language you 
studied at school or college and make it 
of practical use. Acquire a new language, 


LANGUAGE - PHONE 
METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(llighest Award Panama Pacific Exposition) 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 
atime. It is a pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 
the family can enjoy- By practice during spare moments you 
can ina short time speak, and understand a new language. 

Hi ‘rite for free * ‘Language Treatise," particulars of Trial 
Offer, Easy Payments. Our records fit all talking machines 


The Language-Phone Method, 954 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


























The University of Chicago 
HOME in addition to resident "Es 
work, offers also instruc- piinn 
tion by correspondence. ty 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


25th Year U, of C. (Div. T )Chicago, TL, rischett Tower 














MANA LCLUZ NCL) rion by the Orietna 


German — French — English—Italian Phonograi 2 
Spanish iearned by the Cortina Mert Method , f° 47 
at home with Disc Cortinaphone Lan- “\'¢ 

guage Records. Inquire at your local sa 

phonograph dealer who carries or can 

get our records for you, or write to US Kee 

‘or FREE booklet to-day; easy pay- ise ld 


ment plan. 
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‘Why Jesus was a Man and not a Woman’ 


Address the outen SIDNEY < TAPP, Ph. B 


You should read A thie book. It will make you think. 
RICE $1 


Box 710, Kansas City, Missouri. 








AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not LESS than 
25,000 words, you intend for OOK issue? We 
will carefully read the same, gratis, if forwarded, 
with view of capital investment in manufacture, 
advertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the chickens 


traordinary. Outside ) 
their roosts merely rose and shook their 


wings, unwakened. 


T Bustillo, a larger hacienda town, 
A owned by a member of the Madero 

family, the same scenes were en- 
acted with the same result. 1 remember, 
as the troopers clattered silently around 
whitewashed corners, a bell clanged out 
from somewhere. We accused the first 
householder awakened, to search his win- 
dowless home in the big peon’s quarters, 
charging that this was an alarm signal. 

“Hora! Hora!” he muttered, pointing 
to the clock of the great rococo church, 
rising over its colonnade of Roman 
arches against the dawn. 

The column flung itself to sleep around 
the wells just out of town, among the 
desiccated limbs of cows, the bodies of 
still-born burros, that are strewn all over 
Mexico. Twice before I awoke, after an 
aeroplane had landed and flown off with 
dispatches and the motor cars bee. sent 
back to San Antonio, a pig rooted me in 
the head. 

Bustillo was the largest town I had en- 
tered during the campaign, and Villista 
to the core. Coffee thirst sent me to the 
hacienda by the church. Half its windows 
were stoned up; decaytsprinkled the stone 
floors of the high apartments, with their 
cheap gilt frescoes; all the sconces were 
gone from the chandelier in the dining 
hall, and the colored wineglasses in the 
dresser were dust-stained and broken. A 
stout wench in the kitchen, with a red 
nose and a picture of Pancho pinned on 
the bosom of her pink gingham dress, 
shooed me away from haggling with her 
for the two cupfuls of over-roasted coffee 
in a glass jar. 

But I bought a kilo of the green berry 
from a lame peon. His wife, moving 
wearily like one in a dream, roasted it 
for me over her charcoal fire in a frying- 
pan, ground it in a red American mill; 
gave me a cup of her own brew, with 
real milk and sugar—things untasted for 
weeks. 

“How do we like your soldiers in our 
country?” her husband met my question. 
“Let me ask you. Will they, too, take 
away our money, our minerals?” 

He continued in a veritable harang. 
He was well-informed in revolutionary, 
anti-gringo slogans. But it was not his 
speech; rather the favorite one, from all 
accounts, of Villa himself in addressing 
such villages. I got a sense of the bandit’s 
magnetism and power, that made him 
more demagog than brute—a flavor of 
that back-parlor rhetoric about “justice” 
and “liberty” which has so deluded his 
poor half-breed people who have not yet 
learned to wash. He said of Villa’s ban- 
dits, besides Carranza’s soldiers: “Yes, 
they take everything, yet will feed from 
it the poor and needy. But the soldados 
take all and return nothing.” 





Within the Law. 

There had been a little breeze between 
the leading counsel for the defense and the 
judge, in which the latter distinctly scored. 
But the counsel got his own back later, 
as Pearson’s tells the story. It was a case 
for libel, and he was cross-examining one 
of the chief witnesses for the plaintiff. 
“Now, madam,” began the counsel, “I must 
ask you to repeat exactly what it was that 
you allege Mrs. Jones to have said when 
Mrs. Brown walked into the kitchen-garden 
with the captain.” “I really cannot repeat 


what was said!” protested the witness. 
“Her remarks were not fit for any re- 
spectable person to hear.” “Well, in that 


case,” replied counsel, “could you not just 
whisper them to the judge!” 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR 


A GREAT ART WORK 
JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF 
THE WONDER OF WORK 
Fifty-two reproductions of Pennell’s 
remarkable drawings of giant bridges, 
sky - scrapers, railway stations, etc. 
There 1s an inspiring introduction to 
each picture. Net, $2.00 
THE 1916 GIFT BOOK 
BETTY AT FORT BLIZZARD 


By Molly Elliot Seawell. This se- 
quel to the famous “Betty’s Virginia 
Christmas” is a straight-away army 
love story, presented in a delightfully 
dainty gift book style. There are 4 
illustrations in color and numerous 
decorations. Handsomely bound in a 
sealed packet. Net, $1.50 
TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 

By Arthur Hornblow, Editor of the 
“Theatre Magazine,” with foreword 
by David Belasco. Net, $1.25 
TRAINING FOR THE NEWSPAPER TRADE 

By Don. C. Seitz, Bus. Mer. New 
York “World.” 

Two volumes of great value by ex- 
perts for voung men and women who 
are entering these professions. Fully 
illustrated. Net, $1.25. 
OPEN THAT DOOR 

By R. Sturgis In- 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 
WINTER JOURNEYS IN THE SOUTH 


By John Martin Hammond makes 
the golfer, the automobilist and the 
tripper of every sort begin imme 
diately to pack his grip for the king 


doms of wonder south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. If you can’t go then 
enjoy from your arm-chair the fun, 
the beauty and the humanity of the 
Southern pleasure trails. 64 illustra 
tions. Net, $3.50 
RINGS 

By George F. Kunz, Ph.D., author 
of “The Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones,” “The Magic of Jewels and 


Charms.” Contains about 250 illustra- 
tions. It tells the story and romance 
of rings in all ages and climes. Near- 
ly everything you may wish to know 
about rings is here. Handsome gift 
binding, boxed. Net, $6.00 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF EARLY 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By Harold D. Eberlein and Abbot 
McClure with its 255 illustrations will 
delight and instruct all lovers of old 
pewter, silver, wood, needlework, glass, 
etc., etc., of early Americans. The pro- 
fessional or amateur 
collector will find it 


a treasure. Arrtistic- 
gersoll. A book to § LIPPINCOTT § oaiy bound Boxed. 
give to your friends ’ : 
who do _ not — BOOKS Net, $6.00 
appreciate the rea 
pleasure and profit PRACTICAL BOOK 
in books. Net, $1.00 OF ARCHITECTURE 


PARKS 


By George Burnap 
contains 164 illustra- 
tions of parks all 
over the world which 
will inspire everyone, 
but more especially 
landscape architects 
and Park Commis- 
sioners, to work for 
beauty in the open 
places of our cities. 
It is practical. 


Net, $6.00 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 





By C. Matlack 
Price is just the gift 
for anyone who con- 
templates building 
or for the architect. 
It is not a technical 
work but at the same 
time describes the 
various styles and 
furnishes practical 
information covering 
the whole subject. 
About 225 illustra- 
tions. Net, $6.00 


LONDON 


By Mrs. Pennell, with 16 illustrations of unique interest. A 


NIGHTS 





most absorbing volumeeof reminiscences of the famous artists 
ard authors in Rome & Venice in the 
Paris & London in the Fighting Nineties. 


ZEsthetic Eighties and 
Net, $3.00 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


RACKHAM’S THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BooK 

Arthur Rackham has illustrated the 
best fairy stories of the allied coun- 
tries. Some are old-time favorites, but 
a number will be new to American 


readers. A truly beautiful edition that 
will delight every child. Net, $1.75 
PINOCCHIO 


By C. Collodi, with 8 pictures in 
color by Maria L. Kirk. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By Daniel Defoe, with 8 pictures in 
color by Williamson. 

Pinocchio, the classic Italian fairy 
story of an animated puppet, and the 
Adventures of Crusoe are splendid ad- 
ditions to the Stories All Children 
Love Series. Write for a descriptive 
circular of the set. Net, $1.25 


AESOP’S FABLES 


Illustrated by F. Opper. 

_There are 100 uproariously funny 
pictures (8 in color) by the famous 
cartoonist. This is the edition that 
will delight the whole family. 

Net, $1.50 

A NEW TRAIL BLAZER 
WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS 
By Edwin L. Sabin is full of patriot- 


ism and adventure and tells in story 
form the struggle of Texas against 
Mexico. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.25 
BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND 

By R. S. Holland. A new Boy 
Scout adventure in search for the gold 
of Blackbeard the pirate in the Islands 
off the coast of South Carolina. Fully 
illustrated. Net, $1.25 
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These Young Men and Women and 
Many Others of the Same Type Are 
Working Their Way Through College 


in accordance with a plan that you should know about if you are am- 
bitious to winacollegeeducation—with all that it means toyouinyour 
future career—but lack the financial resources to put you through. 


The CURRENT OPINION 
‘SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


was established in 1908 and has helped thousands of students to pay their 
college expenses in amounts ranging from $100 to $3,500. Nota few have 
worked under the direction of this Fund during their four years at college. 
One young man actually put himself through his last year at preparatory school, 
then through Cornell, and is now defraying his expenses’ lat the Harvard 
Law School by means of the splendid opportunities the Fund offers to 
those who have the energy and intelligence to profit by them. , The Fund is 


Endorsed by Many of the Most 
Prominent Educators of America 


and the distinction of the men and women who serve on the supervising com- 
mittee is a guarantee of the high plane on which it is conducted. The members 
of this committee are as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT MARY E. WOOLEY 
Ex-President of the United States President, Mt. Holyoke College 


FRANKLIN K. LANE ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 
Secretary of the Interior Ex-President, Lafayette College 


JOHN H. FINLEY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Commissioner of Education, State Chancellor emeritus, Leland Stan- 
of New York ford Jr. University 


If you want a college education and cannot see your way clear to obtain- 
ing it, or if you are already in college and are hampered by lack of funds, 
write today for a copy of our booklet entitled 


“THE OPEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION” 


which gives you full particulars about the plan, with the names and photo- 
graphs of many successful students with whozn you may communicate if you wish. 
Writing for this booklet will place you under no obligation and will subject 
you to no interviews. A post card saying: “Send me the Open Door,” 
with your name and address will do. 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 134 W. 29th St., New York 
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How She Bought Cigars. 


The tobacconist watched her outside his | 


shop window. For fully half an hour she 
stvod there gazing through the panes. Then 
she came in. (Everybody's Magazine details 
the story.) She fumbled and fussed, and at 
length brought forth a little packet. This 
she carefully undid till finally a small stub- 
end came to view. The tobacconist raised 
his eyebrows inquiringly. 

‘Good afternoon,” said the lady, holding 
up the stub-end ‘gingerly for inspection. 
“Here is a remnant of one of my husband's 
— cigars. Have you anything to match 


The Efficiency of Lightning. 


Enos Mills, conservationist and author of 
many well- known books on western Ame rica, 
tells a story of how a pioneer settled an old 
discussion. We get it from The Continent, 

“One day in the mountains of Montana 
I took refuge with a pioneer. It was a 
rainy day. At last the storm was breaking, 
but the lightning frequently struck here or 
there. We were standing in the open door 
of his house when suddenly the lightning 
struck a tree near-by. So terrific was the 
bolt that the tree appeared to have been sud- 
denly dynamited. 

“That brought to my mind an old dis- 
cussion of why lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place. So I turned to this old 
pioneer and asked, ‘Why is it, Jerry, that 
lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place ?” 

“ ‘Gosh, it don’t need to!’ was the prompt 
reply.” 

Not Served There. 


The applicant for cook, in a story told 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal, was untidy 
and insolent in appearance. 

“Don’t hire her,” whispered Jones to his 
wife; “I don’t like her looks.” 

“But,” remonstrated his wife, “just con- 
sider the reputation for cooking she bears.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Jones testily ; 
“we don’t want any she-bears cooked; we 
don’t like them.” 


He Couldn’t Tell So Soon. 


Tommy, we read in Harper’s Magazine, 
had been playing truant from school, and 
had spent a long, beautiful day fishing. 
his way back he met one of his young 
cronies, who accosted him with the usual 
question, “Catch anything?” 

At this, Tommy, in all the consciousness 
of guilt, quickly responded 

“*Ain’t been home yet.” 


“Table d’Ho6te” Coal. 


Not every salesman is as quick-witted as 
the youth at the office of the coal company, 
about whom Everybody’s tells: 

“How much is chestnut coal?” timidly 
inquired the prospective customer. 

“That depends,” said the salesman. “A 
la carte it’s eight dollars; cul-de-sac it will 
cost you fifty cents extra.” 


Real Economy. 


Among the Japanese, says The Youth’s 
Companion, thrift is a virtue in high es- 
teem. Two old misers of Tokyo were one 
day discussing ways and means of saving. 

ig manage to make a fan last about 
twenty years,” said one. “I don’t open the 
whole fan wastefully and wave it carelessly 
about. I open only one section at a time. 
That is good for about a year. Then I 
open the next, and so on until the fan is 
used up.” 

“Twenty years for a good fan!” 
claimed the other. “What sinful extrava- 
gance! In my family we use a fan for two 
or three generations, and this is how we 
do it: We open the whole fan, but we don’t 
wear it out by waving it. We hold it still, 
like this, under our nose, and wave our 
faces!’ 


ex- 
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. The Only Girl 


xI 


Who Commanded 
A Nation’s 
Armies 


A simple little girl of six- 
teen played one day in a lit- 
tle lost village. rhe next 
year, in supreme command 
of all the troops of France, 
she led them in triumph to 
victory. No woman— no 
man in all the world’s story 
has done wonderful a 
thing. 

Great dukes bowed before this 
girl who could not read. Sinful 


50 




























“Joan of Arc” 
Twain was no surprise. 














it human. So that 











This is Mark 






make a perfect set 
Before 
of Mark 










can be no more Mark 





from the pen of Mark 


it has a whimsical touch which makes 


Mark 


Twain’s own set. 
each of those who love him. 
f at a reduced price. 

the war we had a contract price for 
Twain at a reduced price. 
The last of the edition is in sight. 
Twain at the present price. 









The Great 


American 


Born poor—growing up 
in a shabby little town 
on the Mississippi —a 
pilot—a seeker for gold 
—a printer—Mark Twain 
was molded on the fron- 
tier of America. 


The vastness of the West 
—the fearlessness of the 
pioneer — the clear phi- 
losophy of the country 
boy were his—and they 
stayed with him in all 
simplicity to the last day 
of those glorious later 
days—when German Em- 
peror and English King— 
Chinese Mandarin and 
plain American all alike 
wept for him. 






































men, men who had cursed and 
drunk and murdered all their 
days, followed meekly her every 
order. 

It is the most dramatic, 
amazing story in the whole story 
of human life. In the dim, far-off 
past, Joan of Arc went her shin- 


the most 


ing way in France—and her story was never told as it should have 
been till it was told by an American— 


MARK TWAIN 


To us whose chuckles had turned “Joan of Arc” is no cold statue in a 

to tears of pathos at “ luckleberry church—no bronze on a pedestal, but 
inn”—to us who felt the cutting a warm, human, loving girl. Our 

edge of ‘a “Connecticut Yankee ee hearts break for her awful fate. 

us who saw the keen vision in “In- Reel: tae f ae : . 

nocents Abroad”—the coming of Rear Joan of Arc” if you would 


read the most sublime thing that has 
come from the pen of any American. 


The story began in an anonymous Read “Joan of Arc” if you would 
romance in Harper’s Magazine, but know Mark Twain in all his great- 
within a few months the secret was ness. It is not a history, in the true 
out. Who but Mark Twain could sense, and yet it is as accurate as 
have written it? Who else could any history. It is a story told by one 
have written this. It has almost the of Joan of Arc’s followers. You will 
simplicity, the loftiness of the Bible feel all through as though it were 


your grandfather talking to you in a 


Twain's kindly, simple way. 


Get Your Set Before Christmas 
Before the Price Goes Up 


25 volumes 


Novels— Stories— Humor— Essays— Travels— History 


This 
Because he 


the home of 
worked to 


is the set he wanted in 
asked it, Harper's have 


paper, so we could sell this set 


The price of paper has gone up. There 


Send The Coupon 
Without Money 


Get the 25 volumes now, while you can. 
Every American has got to have a set of 
Mark Twain in his home. Get yours 





















Cu. Op. 


now and save money. 

This is the first announcement of 12-16 
the final closing of the sale. Your Harper 
children want Mark Twain. You & Brothers 
want him. Send this coupon New York 
today—now—while you are Send me. all 


looking at it. charges prepaid, a 


set of Mark Twain's 


works in 25 volumes 
arper illustrated, bound in 
handsome green cloth 


stamped in gold, gold 
tops and deckled edges If 
not satisfactory, I will return 

them ‘at your expense Other 
wise I will send you $1.00 within 
5 days and $2.00 a month for 12 
months, thus getting the benefit of 
your half price sale 


Brothers 
New York 
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l Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada — 
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Ivory Soap Feels Grateful to 
Tingling Cheeks and Chapped Hands 


REJOICE if your youngsters come trooping in to supper with cheeks 
tingling from the frosty air and bodies tired from vigorous play on 


the sliding track, the skating pond or the toboggan slide. 


For pleasure and health no exercise can equal the blood-quickening sports of winter. That such 
minor drawbacks as burning faces and chapped hands cannot be escaped need not worry the children 
or you so long as Ivory Soap is in the house. 


No matter how sensitive their skins, it will be no hardship to bathe with Ivory. Because it is free 
from uncombined alkali and all harsh materials Ivory Soap feels as mild and grateful to a smarting 
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Globe-Wernicke 


~ Sectional Bookcases 





IVE a Globe-Wernicke for 

Christmas! It is a gift that 
neatly compliments the intel- 
ligence of the recipient and 
lasts him as long as he lives. 
It is a gift that fosters the reading habit 
in young people—a gift a family soon 
takes into the very fabric of life—a gift 
of immeasurable influence for good. 


It is also a very handsome gift, a last- 
ing gift, and a gift whose cost is as 
moderate or great as you choose to 
make it. Write for catalog No. 1154, 
showing the various period styles and 
wood finishes of ‘‘the Bookcase you 
buy a section at a time,” and ask for 
a copy of ‘The World’s Best Books.”’ 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati 


Agencies in over 2000 cities; branch stores in New York, 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Washington, D.C. 


I 4 you purchase a Globe- 
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you have book 


your name. 






Wernicke Sectional Bookcase 
as a result of this advertisement, 
wrileto TheGlobe-WernickeCo., 
Cincinnati, stating where you 
bought the bookcase and the 







Globe-W ernicke 
Co. will present you with as 
many beautiful book-plates as 
s, each book- 
plate neatly imprinied with 
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The Most Important Art and Gift Books of the Year 





Vanished Towers and Chimes of Flanders 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


The war has_ swept 
away in Belgium histor- 
ical buildings and towers, 
priceless pictures, sculp- 
ture, and chimes that 
cannot be replaced. Mr. 
Edwards, a_ recognized 
expert in this field, has 
pictured and _ described 
here the most important 
of these lost treasures— 
those in Louvain, Ma- 
lines, Ypres, Douai, Nieu- 
port, etc. Never was 
book more timely. Sel- 
dom has there been a 
book so beautiful. 
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It is printed on a paper 
specially made for the 
book. Of the illustrations 
twenty-two are in full 
color and nine in sepia 
monotone. This is a book 
that any collector or art 
lover will prize. Size, 8 
by 11 inches, boxed. Price, 


The Book of Boston 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Mr. Shackleton finds it a “very human city, with pleasantly piquant peculiarities.” Of course he 
tells interestingly the things to be seen in Boston, but he deals stili more with that Boston which 
is “a state of mind”—the literary tradition of the city, its lecture habit, its ancestor worship, the 
“Boston Bag” and the “Sacred Cod”—and the things that make it a “woman’s city.” 

This is not only a guide to Boston sights—-it’s a pilot to Boston prejudices and fine beliefs. 
Sprinkled with anecdote and flavored with personal adventure, it is a book to cherish, te lend, to read 
aloud. There are many illustrations in sepia and in pen and ink, the latter by R. L. Boyer. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


Unvisited Places of Old Europe 
By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


Strange corners in the Europe that is passing—places seldom visited, but full of interest and. 
charm—Liechtenstein, the Forest of Arden, Neutral, Moresnet, Guernsey, the Scillys, sleepy Brenta, 
and many others. A unique book—-a book of enthusiasms and a new view-point. A book to delight 
old travelers and to prepare those who will visit Europe after the War. Many sepia illustrations and 
decorations by R. L. Boyer. Boxed. Price, $2.50 net. 


At All Bookstores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPAN 


911 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA | 
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If you hesitate to sign and send out a letter 
because it’s not well-typed—do not blame the 
stenographer. 


The type may be ragged. It may be out of 
alignment. The machine may skip or over-print. 
Or the margins may be uneven. 


All these faults must be blamed on the type- 
writing machine—not the stenographer. She is 
undoubtedly as appreciative of good work as 
you are. She may be even more anxious than 
you to have a clean printing, smooth running, 
speedy Oliver 9. 


Clean pages of readable type, accurate and 





The Stenographer is happy with an Oliver 9 


dignified, give distinction and prestige. Then why 
not be certain of first rank by using the Oliver 9? 


Only the Oliver has the arch-shaped type- 
bar, with broad bearings. This insures perfect 
alignment. Oliver type cannot “run down at the 
heel,” because it always strikes squarely. 


Only the Oliver prints downward, just as one 
writes. No lifting is necessary to raise the 
type-bar. This means a lighter touch, greater 
speed, and a bigger day’s output with a third 
less exertion. 


Telephone or write today to our nearest 
branch or address 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1400 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 


To Stenographers Free 


DON’T BLAME THE STENOGRAPHER 


(10 cents to others). Send today for pattern of new attractive gown designed for business women by Lucile (Lady Duff-Gordon) at our su&gestion 
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‘HE minstrels who sang of the “‘tidings of great joy’’ in the 
| , days of long agoare supplanted by the minstrels of modern 


Rael days, the Columbia Grafonola, with Columbia Records. 


The Columbia Grafonola truly brings “tidings of great joy” at 
Christmastide. There is no gift quite like it, no gift so welcome, no 
gift that could bring a more lasting joy. 

Give music this Christmas—a Columbia Grafonola; or an appropriate 
assortment of Columbia Records to owners of instruments. Your dealer 
will gladly help you select them—and he has records to suit every taste. 
You know what your friends and your family like, so you can easily solve 
the gift question for all at your Columbia dealer’s today. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


The instrument illustrated above is the $200 Grafonola. Prices in Canada plus duty 
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